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THE 


Age of lewis XIV , 


CHAP. CLXXJII. 

Conqueft of the Franche-Comte, Peace 
of Aix-la-Chapelle. 

T he whole court was taken up with the 
dwerfions at St. Germain’s, Jen, in 1! 
midft of winter, m the month of fan u- 
ary,_ every one was furprifed to fee troons in 
motion on all fides, and feveral bodies com'no- 
and going on the road to Champagne, in Se 
three billiopncs. Several trains of battering 
cannon, and waggons loaded with ammunSon^ 

flopped under difierent pretences on the rout’ 

which leads from Champagne to Bur-undy 
This part of France was filled with movement^ 
of which no one could conjeaure thetSf? 
Foreigners tnrough intereft, and the courders 
through curiolity, exhaufted themfelves in fur- 

was alike ignorant of the objedl: of thefe vaft 

irregular Marches. 
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more fecrec}^ obferved in a confpiracy thaa 
ill this expedition of Lewis XiV. At lengths 
on the fecond of February, the king liimfelf let 
out from St. Germain’s, with the young duke 
of Engiiien and fome of his courtiers, the other 
ofiicers v/ere at the place of rendezvous ap- 
pointed for the troops. He made long journeys 
on horfeback, and arrived at Dijon. rwenty 
thoufiiiid men, who had been ahembled 'Oii dif- 
ferent routes, met the fame day in the Franche- 
Comte, at feme leagues diftance from Befancon, 
and the great Coiide appeared at their head, 
having his friend Bouteville-Montmoreiicy 
for his chief lieutenant-general, lately made 
duke of Luxembourg, and who had always 
preferved an inviolable attachment to him 
through every change of his fortune. Lux- 
embourg had ftudied the art of war under the 
great Conde, and his great merit obliged the 
king, who did not love him, to employ him. 

The fprings of, this unforefeen expedition 
were thefe : the prince of Conde was jealous of 
'Turenne’s reputation f f and Louvois X of his 


* Francis Henry de Montmorency, duke of Luxembourg-, 
peer and marechal of France, count de Bouteviile and de 
Lu.Te, lord of Brecy, &c. was the pofthumous fon of Francis 
de Montmorency, count de LulTe and de Bouteviile, and be- 
canie one of the greateil generals that France ever pro- 
duced. 

f It may perhaps be unnecelTary to inform the reader 
that this great captain, Henry de la Tour vicomte de Tu- 
renne, was fecond fon to the duke of Bouillon. 

J LouvoiS'Francis- Michael le Tellier marquis de Louvois, 
was the eldeft fon of Michael le Tellier chancellor of France, 
As fecretary of war, and afterwards minifler of ilate, he 
diflinguinied himfelf by his capacity and diligence, and was 
famous for the art of providing magazines for the ufe of 
;arrnics, 

■ favour 
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favour with his inafter. Conde’s jealoufy was 
that of an hero, Louvois’ that of a cninifter* 
The prince, who was governor of Burgundv,, 
which borders upon the Franche-Comte, had 
formed the projedf of making himfelf mafler of 
this province during the winter feafon, in as 
fliorta time as I'urenne had taken in the fore* 
going fummer to make the conqueft of French 
Flanders, He immediately communicated his 
fcheine to Loiivois, who eagerly embraced it, 
glad of an opportuiiity of removing Tureane to 
a diftance, and making him ufeleis, and at the 
fame time of ferving his mafrer. 

This province, which was then very poor,' 
but extreniely well peopled, is forty leagues 
long, and twenty broad. It was called the 
Fraache-Ccmte, (or the free country,) and 
was adtually fo ; for the Spaniih kings were 
rather its protedors than its mailers : and 
though this country was in the government of 
Flanders, yet it was very little dependent on it. 
The adminiftration was divided and difputed 
between the parliament and the governor of 
Franche-Comte, The people enjoyed many 
coafiderable privileges, which the court of Ma- 
drid were cautious of infringing, being deilrous 
to keep fair with a province that was jerdous 
of its rights, and fo near a neighbour to France. 
Never did people live under a milder govern- 
ment, or were more attached to their fovereigns. 
They had preferved an affection to the houfe 
of Auftria for near two generations ; but this 
was rather the love of their liberty. 

In a word, the Franche-Comte v/as hanpy, 
though poor ; but as it was a kind of republic, 
there were neceflarily fome factions among Its 
B 2 in- 
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inhabitants ; and notwithftanding what is faid 
by Pelitibn, Lewis did not confine hiinfelf 
merely to force on this occallon. 

He began by gaining over fome of the in- 
habitants, by prefents and promifes. He made 
fore of the abbot John Watteville, brother to 
him who having infulted the French anibaf- 
fador at a public entry at London, had by 
this outrage occafioned the humiliation of the 
Spaniih branch of the houfe of Auftria^. This 
abbot, who had formerly been an officer, then 
a Carthufian friar, afterwards "a Turk, and lafl: 
of all a churchman, had the promife of being 
made high dean, and of having feveral other 
preferments in the church. The count of 
St. Amour, the governor’s nephew, was like*- 
wife bribed, and the governor himfelf at lafl: 
proved not inflexible. A number of the coun- 
fellors of the parliament were bought at a 
reafonable rate, and all thefe private intrigues 
were at their very beginning feconded by an 
army of twenty thoufand men. Befan^on, the 
capital of the province, is invefted by the prince 
of Conde. Luxembourg marches to Salins ; 
and the next day Befan^on and Salins fur- 
render. Befanfoa infifted on no other terms 
of capitulation than that it fliould remaiat in 
polTeffion of the holy handkerchief, which was 
held in great reverence in that city, and which 
was very readily granted them. The king be- 
ing arrived at Dijon, Louvois, who had haflened 
to the frontiers to direct all the marches, comes 
and informs them at the fame time, that thefe 
two towns are befieged and taken. The king 


# See Chap, CLXXI. Vol. VL 
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Immediately flies to himfelf to fortune^ 
who did every thing for him. 

He next went and laid fiege to Dole, in per* 
fon, a place reputed very ftrong, in which the 
count of Montrevel commanded j a perfon of 
diftinguiflied valour, who, out of a greatnefs of 
mind was faithful to the Spanifli government, 
which he hated, and a parliament ivhicli he 
defpifed. His garrifbn confifted of no more 
than four hundred foldiers, and the inhabitants 
of the place, and yet he bravely refolved to de- 
fend it. The trenches were not carried- on in 
form ; for no fooner were they opened than a 
crowd of young volunteers, who had followed 
the king, flew to attack thecounterfcarp, on 
which they made a lodgment. The prince of 
Conde, whofe age and experience gave him a 
more fedate courage, fupported them'properly, 
and by fliaring in their danger extricated them 
from it. This prince was every where with 
hisfon; and went to give an account of all 
that paffed to the king, as if he had been an 
oiScer w^ho had his fortune to make. The 
king remained in his quarters, where he dif- 
played the dignity of a monarch in his court* 
rather than that impetuous ardour which is by 
BO means neceffary. The fame ceremonials 
were obferved there as at St. Germain’s. He 
had his great couche, and his leffer one; he 
had bis drawing-rooms, his public audience 
hall in his tent, and never ftooped from the 
dignity of the throne in any other refpeft than, 
that of permitting his general oiiicers and aids- 
de-camp to dine at the fame table with him. 
He never was feen to expofe himfelf to the 
ruder fatigues of war, nor to fliew that rafh 
B 2. courage 
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courage for v/hich Francis L and Henry P/* 
were fo famous, who greedily fought after dan- 
ger in. all foapes. He was contented with not 
■ fearing it himfelf, and with encouraging all 
about him to rufti into it with ardour for his 
fervice. He entered Dole after four days fiege, 
and twelve days after his departure from St. 
Cjermain’s, and in lefs than three weeks the 
v/hole provinceof Franche- Comte was reducecL 
The Spanifh council, both amazed and incenfed 
at the final 1 refinance which had been niade, 
told the governor in a letter, That the 
French king ftiould have fent his valets to 
take pofieffion of the province, inilead of march- 
ing agalnfl: it in perfon/^ 

So much ambition and good fortune roofed 
Europe from its lethargy. The empire began 
to ftir, and the emperor to raife troops, lire 
Swifs nation, who are neighbours to the peo- 
ple of Franebe-Comte, and who have nothing 
to depend upon but their liberty, trembled for 
themfelves. The reft of Flanders might be in- 
vaded the enfuing fpring : the Dutch, whofe 
intereft it had always been to have the French 
their friends, fhuddered at the thoughts of hav- 
ing them for neighbours. Spain had then re- 
courfe for protefiron, and' adliially received it 
from that inconfiderable nation, which it had 
hitherto looked upon. as a contemptible and re- 
bellious people. 

Holland was then governed by John de Witt, 
who had been cbofen grand penfionary, when 
he was only twenty-five years old 5 a man who 
had the freedom of his country as much at heart 
as his own -perfon al greatn efs : wedded to the 
old republican principles, frugality and mode- 
■ , ; ration. 
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ration^ he kept only one man and a maidj and 
v/alked always on foot at the Hague, wdiile in 
the negociarions of Europe his name was ranked 
with that of the moft po'werful kings : he was a 
perfon of unwearied application, of the greateff: 
regularity, prudence, and affiduity in public af- 
fairs I an excellent citizen, a great politician, 
and yet in the end very unfortunate. 

He had contracted a friendlhip with Sir Wil- 
iiam Temple, the Englilh ambaflador at the 
Hague, wdiich is rarely to be found between 
fiatefmen. Sir William was a philoibpher, 
who blended a tafre for literature with public 
affairs, and an honefl man, notwithfcanding 
that biCiop Burnet has reproached him witli 
atheifm 5 he was born with a prudent republican 
genius, loved Holland like his own country, 
becaufe it was the feat of liberty, of which he 
as jealous as the grand pcniionary himfeif. 
Thefe two excellent members of community, 
joined with count Dohna, the Swedifli ambaf* 
fador, to flop the French king’s progrefs. 

This period was diftinguiihed by rapid events. 
That part of Flanders which is called French 
Flanders had been all taken within three 
months, and the Franche-Comte in the fpace 
of three weeks* The treaty entered into betwet,n 
Flolland, England, and Sweden, for maintaining 
the balance of power in Europe, and bridling 
the ambition of Lewis XIV. was propofed and 
concluded in five days tinie^. 

The French monarch was not a little in- 
cenl'ed, that a pitiful fiate like that of PJolhind 
ihould have prefumed to think of fetting bounds 


This was called the triple alliance, 
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to his conquefts, and being the arbiter between 
crowned heads ; and ftill more fo^ that it was 
in a condition to do it. He \Tas fenfibly affedied 
with this indignity put upon his greatnefs by 
the Dutch, which he was obliged to fwallow 
for the prefent ; but for which he ffOi)i that 
inilant meditated revenge. 

AinbitiouSj, powerful, and incenfed ashewas^ 
be yet found it moft prudent to divert the ftorm 
w'hich began to gather from all parts of Europe® 
He himfelf made the firft overtures for peace* 
Aix-]a-Chapel!e was pitched upon by the courts 
of France and Spain for the place of conferences, 
and the new pope, Rofpigliofi, (Clement IX.} 
was chofen mediator. 

The court of Rome, to cover its weak- 
iiefs with a fhew of credit, earneftly con- 
tended for the honour of being the arbiter be- 
tween crowned heads. It had been difappointed 
at the peace of the Pyrennees ; but it feemed to 
have carried its point at this of Aix-Ia-Chapelle* 
A nuncio was fent to the coiigrefs, to be a 
phantom of an arbiter between pliantoms of 
plenipotentiaries. The Dutch, who already 
began to feel a thirft for honour, would not 
fhare that of concluding what they had begun 
with any other. Accordingly everything was 
in fa6i fettled at St. Germain’s, by their am- 
baflador Van-Beuning, What had been pri- 
vately agreed upon there with him, tvas fent to 
Aix'la-Chapclle to be figned in great pomp by 
the miniilers afiembled at the congrefs. 

{■odd have feppofed thirty years before, that a 
I'Mrgherof Hoiland wmuld oblige the kings of 
•Franc; and-Spain to abide by bis aibitration ? 

■ ‘ - This 
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This Van-Beunmg, who was burgomafter 
of Amfterdani, had all the vivacity of a French- 
man, with the pride of a Spaniard. He took a 
pleafure to thwart the king’s imperious difpo- 
iltion on all occafions ; and oppofed a repub- 
lican inflexibility to the magifterial tone, which' 
the French minillers began to alTume. Do 
you doubt the king’s word faid monfieur de- 
Lioniie to him, one day at a conference. 1 
know not what the king may intend, faid Van- 
Beuning, I only conlider what he may do;”' 
In fliort, at the court of the proudeil monarch 
in the world, a Ample burgomafter concluded 
by his own authority a peace by •which the king-, 
was obliged to'reftore the Franche- -nr 
Comte. The Dutch would have been 
much better pleafed that he had reftored Flan- 
ders, by which they would have been freed 
from fo formidable a neighbour; but all Europe 
thought the king Ihewed fufHcient moderation, 
in parting with the Franche-Comte. However, 
he was a greater gainer by keeping the towns- 
in Flanders, as by this means he opened him- 
felf a way into Holland, whole deftruftion he 
meditated even while he appeared^ to make the 
greateft concelEons,. 


B s C H A K 
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CHAR CLXXIV. 

Magnificence of Lev/is XIV. Conqueft of 
Holland, 

L ewis XIV. being obliged to remain 
peaceable for fome time, continued, as he 
had begun, to regulate, fortify, and embcllifii 
his kingdom. His example ihewed, that an 
abiblute prince, who has good intentions, can 
ccmpafs the greatefr things without difficulty. 
Pie had only to coiTimand ; and the fuccciles 
in the adn’iniitration were no lei’s rapid than 
his conquefis had been. It was a thing truly 
woiideri'ul to fee the lea- ports, which were in 
a manner defolate and in ruins, now furrounded 
wdth works which ferved at once for their or« 
liament and defence, full of fhipping and feamen, 
and containing upwards of uxty large veffels, 
which might occafionally be fitted for war. 
New colonies were every day iailing from all 
the ports in the kingdom, under the protediion 
of the French flag, for America, the Eafi: Indies, 
and the coaft of Barbary. At the lame time, 
thouiands of hands were employed at home 
liiider the hinge's eye, in raifing immenfe edifices, 
and in all the arts v^^hich architecture intro- 
duces j wdxile thole of the more noble and inge- 
nious kind embeliiflrcd the court and capital, 
rmd diffufed a degree of delight and fame over 
the kingdom, of which the preceding age had 
not even an idea. Literature fiourilhed, and 
good tafrs and found reafoning made their way 
into the fchools of error and barbanfm. But a 
. ‘ more 
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more circiimflantial account of thefe things^ 
which made the happinefs and glory of France^ 
will be found in their proper place in this work : 
at prefent we rnuil coniine ourfelves to general 
and military affairs. 

At this period Portugal exhibited a ftrange 
fpedfacle to the reft of Europe. Don Alphonfb^ 
the unworthy fon of the fortunate Don 'John 
of Bragansa, reigned in that kingdom. He 
was a weak and hot-headed man. His wife^ 
who w^as daughter to the duke of Nemours, 
had conceived a padion for his brothcwf, Don 
Pedro, and had the boldnefs to" form a defign 
of dethroning her hufoand and marrying the 
man fhe loved. The brutiflincfs of her huffand 
in forhe meafure juftified this bold attempt of 
the queen’s. Alphonfo was of a more than 
common bodily ftrength : he had had a child' 
by a courtezan, whom he publickly acknow- 
ledged for his own : he had for a long time 
cohabited with the queen his wife, and yet, not- 
v/itkftanding all this, fhe accufed him of impo- 
tencv, and having by her dexterous manage- 
ment acquired that authority in the kingdom, ' 
which her hufband had loft by his mad frenzy ; 
file fhut him up in a prifon, and obtained a dif- 
penfation from the pope to marry her brother-' 
in-law. It is not in the leaft furprifing that 
the court of Rome fhould grant thefe difpen- 
fationsj but it is very extraordinary, that thofe 
who have the power in their own hands flaould 
ftand In need of them. This event, which 
affecled only the royal familv, and cauffd no 
revolution in the kingdom of Portugal, nor pro- 
duced any change in the affairs of Europe,, 

B '6 merits ^ 

<r 
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merits our attention only on account of its 
fini^ularity. 

France foon afterwards gav'C afylum to a 
king who defcended from the throne in another 
manner: this was John Cafimir, kiiigofPoland^ 
who renewed the example of queen Chriftina. 
Tired by the fatigues of government, and de- 
Urous to live happily, he pitched upon Paris 
for the place of his retreat, and retired to the 
abbey of St Germain, of which he was abbots 
Paris, which had for feme years pafl: been 
the abode of all the arts, aftorded a delightful 
lefidence for a prince who fought the enjoy- 
ment of focial pleafures, and was a lover of 
learning. He had been a jefuit and a car- 
dinal, before he was king 5 and now, equally 
difgufied with the regal and ecclefiaftical ftate^ 
was only defirous of living as a private per- 
fon and a philofopher, and would never fufFer 
the title of majefty to be given him at Paris. 

Sut an affair of a more interefting nature 
took up the attention of all the Chriiiian po- 
tentates. 

The Turks, who, though not fo formidable 
as under their Mahomets, their Selims, and' 
their Solymans, were ftill dangerous, and ftreng- 
thened by our divifions, had been Hying fiege 
to the ifland of Candy for above two years^ 
with all the forces of the empire. We can 
hardly fay whether it was moft aftonifhing,. 
that the Venetians made fo long a defence, or 
that the princes of Europe ihould have aban- 
doned them.. 

Times were greatly changed . Formerly, when 
Chriftendom was in a barbarous fiate, a pope, or 
«lrena monk,, coaid fend forth millions of Chri- 

■ ftians' 
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ftians to make war upon the Mahometans m 
their own empire: our dominions were ftripped 
of men and money, to make the conqueft of 
the wretched and barren province of Judaea ^ 
and now that the ifland of Candy, deemed 
the bulwark of Chriflendom, was over-run by 
fixty thoufaod Turks; the Chriftian kings 
looked on with indifference while it was ioff^ 
A fewgallies fent by the Maltefe and the pope, 
were the only fuccoiirs this republic received 
to defend itfelf againft the whole Ottoman em- 
pire. The fenate of Venice, with all its pru- 
dence, was unable with fuch weak fuccours to 
witbftand the grand vizir Kiuperli, who was- 
an able minifter, a £‘111 more able general, and 
mafter of the Tiirkiili empire, aflifted by a for- 
midable army, and even provided with good 
engineers. 

Lewis in vain attempted to fet the other 
princes of Europe an e^gample in affifting Candy. 
The galleys and fhips of war which he had newly 
built in the port of Toulon tranfported thither 
feven thoufand men, under the command of 
the duke of Beaufort: but this affiftance proved 
too weak in this dangerous conjundlure, no 
other court chufing to imitate the generofity 
of France. 

A privateFrench gentleman, namedLa Feuil- 
lade, did an action on this occafion which had 
no example but in the old times of chivalry^ 
He carried near three hundred gentlemen over 
to Candy at his own expence, though he had 
but a moderate fortune. If any other natior^ 
bad alHfted the Venetians in the fame propor- 
tion with La Feuillade, it is more than pro- 
bable that the ifland might have been faved. 

Thefc 
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Thefe fuccours, however, only ferved to retard 
its fall for feme days, and to fpill a great deal 
of blood to no purpofe. The duke of Beaa- 
^ , fort was killed in a fally ; and the city, 

^ reduced to a heap of afnes, was fur- 
^ 9 rendered to the grand vizir by ca-» 

pitulation. 

At this fiege, the Turks had fhewed thein-^ 
felves fuperior even to the Chrifiians, in the 
knowledge of the military art. The largelt 
cannon which had hitherto been feen in Europe.^ 
were caft in their camp. They were the hrlt 
who drew parallel lines in the trenches. It 
is from them that we learnt this cuftom 5 
but they were indebted for it themfelves to an 
Italian engineer. It is certain, that a vidlorioiis 
people, fuch as the Turks then were, with their 
experience, courage, riches, and that unv/earied 
perfeverance which then made their diftinguiOi- 
ing charafter, might have conquered Italy, and. 
made themfelves mailers of Rome in a very 
little time 5 but the daitardly emperors they 
have ilnce had, their bad generals, and their 
faulty adminiftration, have preferved Chri- 
flendom. 

The king, lit le affedled with thefe diftant 
events, waited only for the ripening of his grand 
projedl, of conquering all the Netherlands, and 
beginning by Holland. The opportunity be- 
came every day more favourable. This little 
republic was miftrefs of the feas, but by land 
nothing could be more weak. In alliance wdth 
England and Spain, and at' peace wich France, 
file placed toe much fecurity in treaties, and 
the advantages accruing from an iiiimenfe trade : 
and with a well difciplined and invincible naval 

power?,: 
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one In France but Madamej After to Charles 
IL and wife to Monfieur, the king’s brother^ 
to Louvois, and Turenne. 

A young princefs then^ who was only tvsrenty-» 
five years of age, was the plenipotentiary pitched 
upon to put the finifliing hand to this treaty 
with Charles, A vifit which the king was to 
make to his new conquefts of Dunkirk and' 
Lifle ferved as a pretence for Madame’s journey 
over to England, The pomp and grandeur of 
the ancient kings of Afia were nothing in com™ 
parifon with the magnificence of this excurfiona. 
The king was always preceded or followed by 
thirty thoufand men, while on the road, fome 
of whom were deftined to reinforce the garri- 
foils of the conquered countries, others to work 
at the fortifications, and the reft to level the 
roads. His majefty was likev/ife accompanied 
by the queen his confort, all the princeffes of the 
blood, and the moft beautiful ladies of his court, 
amongft whom Madame flione with a fuperior 
luftre, and fecretly enjoyed the glory and fatif- 
fadtion of all this parade, which was wholly on 
her account,. It was one continual feaft from, 
St, Germain to Lifle. 

The king, willing to gain the hearts of his 
new fubjedts, and to dazzle the eyes of the 
neighbouring ftates, diftributed his liberalities 
wherever he came, to a degree of profiifion. 
The moft magnificent prefents were lavifeed 
upon every one who had the leaft pretext foT 
fpeaking to him. The priiiGefs Henrietta em- 
barked at Calais to pay a vifit to her brother, 
who was already come as far as Canterbury to 
receive her. Charles, blinded by the love he 
bore bis fxfter^, and the great fums promifed fiim 

from 
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from France, figned every thing that Lewis 
XIV. defired, and laid a foundation for the 
ruin of Holland, in the midft of feaftings and 
diverfions. 

The lofs of Madame % who died in afuddeii 
and Ihocldng manner, immediately upon her 
return from England, and drew great fufpicions 
upon the duke of Orleans her hufband, made 
no alteration in what had been reiblved upon 
between the two kings. The fpoils of the re- 
public they had devoted to deftrudfion, were 
already fliared by the fecret treaty between them, 
in the fame manner as Flanders had been fliared 
between the Dutch and the French in 1635* 
Thus ftates frequently change their views, 
their alliances, and their enmities, and are not 
unfrequently difappointed, in all their pro- 
jed's. The rumour of this approaching ex- 
pedition began to fpread abroad, but Europe 
liftened to it without being ftirred. The em«- 
peror, taken up with /editions in Hungary, 
the Swede lulled alleep by negociations, and 
the Spaniflx monarchy ftill weak and ever irre- 
foliite and flow in its determinations, left Lewis 
XIV. to follow the career of his ambition un- 
interrupted. 

To complete its misfortune, Holland was at 
that time divided into two fadtions, the one 


* The dutchefs of Orleans, immediately after her return 
to France, was, in confeqaence of drinking a glafs of fuc- 
cory water, by her phylician’s direction, feized with rack- 
ing pains in the bowels, of which the died. She was fup- 
pofed to have fallen a facrifice to the jealoufy of her huf-. 
band, who Teemed to take umbrage at the intimacy of 
friendihip that fubfifled between her and his brother 
Lewis XIV# 


com- 
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compofedof rigid republicans, to whom the leaii 
fliadow of abfolute authority feemed a monfter 
contrary to the laws of human fociety : the 
other of republicans of a more moderate dif- 
poiltion, who were dcilrous of invefting the 
vouno; prince of Orange, afterwards the famous 
Willfani HI. with the pofts and dignities of his 
anceffors. The grand penfionary John de Wif, 
and his brother Cornelius, were at the head of 
the rigid fticklers for liberty; but the young 
prince's party began to gain ground. The re« 
public was more attentive to its domrilic dif- 
fentions, than to the danger which threatened it 
from without, and thus contributed to its own 
ruin, 

Lewis notonlypurchafed thekingof England, 
but he likewife brought over the eleftor of Co- 
logne, and the famous Van Galen, bifliop of 
Munfter, who was greedy of war and plunder, 
and was naturally an enemy to the Dutch', 
Lewis had formerly affifted them againft the bi« 
ihop, and now joined with him for their de- 
,fl:rudion% The Swedes, who had joined with 
the republic in 1668, to check the progrefs of a 
conqueror w^hc had then no defiuns againil: thenij 
abandoned her as foon as they faw her threat- 
ened- with ruin, and renewed their old connec- 
tions with France, on condition of receiving 
the former fubfidies. 

It is fomewhat fingular and worthy of re- 
mark, that of all the enemies wdio were about 
to fall upon this petty ftate, there was net one 
that could aliedge a lawful pretext' for entering 
into the war. This was much fuch an under- 
taking as the league between Lewis Xil. the 
emperor A.aximilian and the king of Spain, 
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who entered into a covenant to deftroy the re- 
public of Venice^ only for being rich and 
haughty. 

The ftates-general in the utmoft confter- 
nation wrote to the king, befeechmg him in the 
humbleft manner to Jet them know if the great 
preparations he was making were really deftined 
agaiiifl: them, bis ancient friends and faithful 
allies ? How they had oiFended him, or what 
fatisfacSion he required? To thefe remonftrances 
he returned for anfwer, That he fhould em- 
ploy his troops in fuch manner as became his 
dignity, for which he fhould be accountable to 
no one,” All the reafons his minifters could 
give were, that the writer of the Dutch Gazette 
had been too infolent, and that Van Beiming 
was faid to have caufed a medal to beftruck, te- 
flecling upon the honour of Lewis XIV. Van 
Beuning’s Cbriftian name was Jofhua. Atafe 
for devices prevailed at that time in France. 
Lewis XIV. had taken a fun for his, with this 
legend : Necpluribus Now it was pre- 

tended that Van Beuning, in the medal in 
queftion, which however never had exiftence, 
was reprefented with a fun, and thefe words for 
the motto : In mnfpcSiu mo Jietit fil : At fight 
of me the fun flood ftill It is certain, that 
the ftatcs-general had ordered a medal to be 

ftruck, 

It is certain that a medal was, afterwards ilruck in 
Hollandj, which was fuppo fed to be t!iat of Van Beuii- 
ing, bet it had no date, on which there h the reprefen- 
tatioii of a battle, with the meridian fun darting^ its rays 
down upon the combatants, with this legend ; Sfetit fol in 
t-*’//. 'This medal, which was the work of feme pri- 
vate perfons, was not flruck till after the battle of Hochflet;, 
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ftruck> cxprefSng all the glorious deeds of' 
the republic in the following legend : 
fertls legtbuSy emendath facris^ adjuih 
Jis^ concilmtis regihus^ vlnduata marium fik'r* 
tatSy Jiahilita orbis Em^opa quieie : “ The laws 
aflerted) religion amendedj princes fuccoured^ 
defended^ and reconciled; the freedom of the 
ocean vindicated, and peace reftored to Eu- 
rope.” 

In all this they boafted of nothing more than 
they had done, and yet they ordered the mould 
of this medal to be broke, in order to appeafe 
Lewis’s anger. 

The king of England on his fide pretended 
that their fleet denied the honours due to the 
Englifh flag, by refufing to lower their topfails 
to an Englilli pleafure-boat, and complained of 
a certain pidlure in which Cornelius de Wit, 
the penfionary’s brother, was painted with the 
enfigns of a conqueror. On the back-ground 
the painter had exhibited a reprefentation of 
fbips on fire. The truth is, that Cornelius de 
Wit, who bore aconfiderable fiiare in the ma- 
ritime exploits againft England, had indulged 
himfelf in this trifling monument of his fame ; 
but the picture itfelf was in a manner unknown, 
and bung in a room where hardly any one ever 
entered. The Englifli minifters, who had tranf- 
mitted their mailer’s pretended grievances in 


or Blenheim, in 1709, and relates to thefe twoverfes which 
were handed about at that time ; 

Alter in egregio nujber certamine yoJti& 

Clamavit^ Jol fia Gallkey 

Now, Van Beunlng's Chriflian name was Conrad, and 
not Joflina. 

: writing 
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writing to the fetes-ffenerai 

certain « Abufive Pilules ” 

wbc always tnmllate ,h" mensoriaTs^'r 

inmifters into Frenrh foreign 

Abt^ve ■■ ; 

peurs, falfe or Ivino- nifl-i.p/ac . trom- 

returned for aj&r ' LT3r„‘fb?'>' 

never once concdve<f {w T’ f 
portrait of , heir fS^^^ Se1„S,f“ 

™X'i “k“ * P"™ P“r tto 
fore%h;%o„ld1"?el“£S“3J 

”K«7o7ia"ra,iSrF 

With an inftance of fuch formidable orenS !- 

f°^fofmallanexpeditr^^^^ ' 

the dilFeient conquerors that haifp •' ^ ^ 

rSff cinqS^-tfr/m '''' «- 

and fo much money, as LewlS'^mpfoyed Sb’ 

ninny-feven milCs r»r V,, Senfr '™‘'* 
™e expended i» Hefe po,„|£4 “ “"S”?’’ 

Thirty men of war, of fifty ^ujjs atipns 
the Englifh fleet, confiffing^J an hSred7aif 
The king, accompanied by his brother the duke 
of Orleans, marched at the head of nn^ f * 

“ten tov^ards MaTf 

Charleroi, on the frontie-s !.f Q 
nijb Flanders and Holland, The 'hi^^ 

Munfier and the eleflor of Cologne T °f 
twentythoufandmore. The prSce o^Cond* 
and the marlhal Turenne were the J ^ 
rals of the king’s army, and the duke offux7 

embourg 
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cmbourg' commanded under them. Vauban had 
the direction of the fleges. Louvois was pre- 
feiit in. all places, with his cuftomary vigilance. 
Never was. there fo magnificent an army, and 
at the fame time fo well difciplined ; but the 
king’s houfhold troops, which were newly re- 
formed, made a moft glorious fpeftacle. They 
confifted of four companies of gardes du corpSy 
or body-guards, each company compofed of 
three hundred gentlemen, among v/liom there 
were a coafiderable number of young cadets, 
who ferved without pay, but were equally fub- 
jecb to flrict military difcipline with the reft; 
two hundred gendarmes of the guard, two hun- 
dred light-horfe, five hundred mufketeers, three 
hundred chofen gentlemen remarkable for their 
youth and handfome appearance, twelve com- 
panics of gendarmerie, fmce augmented to the 
number of fix teen ; even the hundred Swifs re^ 
giment accompanied the king on this occafion, 
and the royal regiment of French and Swifs 
guards mounted before the houfe where he took 
up his refidence, or at the door of his tent. 
Thefe troops, the greater part of whom were 
covered with gold and filver, were at once the 
objedl: of terror and admiration to a people who 
were ftrangers to all kind of magnificence ; and 
the exaft difcipline which was kept up in this 
army, made it appear in a different light to any 
that had yet been feen. There w^ere at that 
time no infpedlors of the horfe and foot, as 
there has fmce been; but thefe ofiices were per- 
formed by two men who w^ere Angular in their 
way. Martinet*' put the infantry upon the 


# Hence all ftridt difciplinarisns have been di£linguil!ied 
by the name of Martinets, 
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footing of difcipline in which we now fee it; 
and the chevalier de Fourilles did the fame by 
the cavalry. Martinet had, a year before, in- 
troduced the ufe of the bayonet among ibme of 
the regiments : before him it had never been 
made ufe of in a conllant or uniform manner. 
This laft effort of what perhaps is the moft ter- 
rible of the whole military art, was already 
known, but had been little pratSfifed, becaufe 
fpears were ftill much in ufe. This fame offi- 
cer like wile invented copper boats for bridges, 
which might eafily be tranfported in waggons, 
or on horfeback. The king, fecure of fuccefs 
and glory from all thefe advantages, carried 
along with him an hiftorian to write his con- 
queffs. This was Peliffon, of whom mention 
will be made in the article of polite arts, a per- 
foil whofe talent lay more in good writing than 
avoiding flattery. 

Againft the great ConJe, Turenne, Luxem- 
bourg, Vauban, an army of one hundred and 
thirty thoufand men, an incredible train of ar- 
tillery, and immenfe fums of money, to bribe 
the fidelity of thofe who commanded garrifon- 
towns, what had the republic of Holland to op- 
pofe ? A young prince of a weak conftitution, 
who had never feen a Battle or a fiege, .and 
about tv/enty-flve thoufand bad foldiers, whicfi 
were all the ftrength of the country. William, 
prince of Orange, who was about twenty-two 
years old, had lately been eledted captain-gene- 
ral of the land-forces, in fpite of the oppofition 
of John do Witc, who could no longer with- 
ftand the wifhes of the nation- This prince, 
under the Dutch phlegm, concealed an ardent 
ambition and love of glory, which ever after- 

: wards 
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wards manifefted itfelf in its condudij without 
ever appearing in his difcourfe. He was of a 
cold and lour cjifpofition, but of an adtive and 
penetratij3g genius. His couragCj which never 
abandoned him, fupported his feeble and lan- 
guid body' under fatigues which feemed above 
his firength. He was valiant without oftenta- ’ 
tion, ambitious without being fond of vain 
glory, and endowed by nature with a phlegmatic 
obftinacy, formed for combating adverfity. He 
delighted in war and politics, and was equally i 

a ftranger to the joys of fociety, or the pleafures | 

attendant upon greatnefs ; in a word, he was ^ 
in almoft every refpedb the diredl oppofite to 
Lewis XIV. 

He was unable at Brih to make head againft 
the torrent which overflowed his country 5 his 
forces were but inconfiderable, and even his au- 
thority was greatly limited by the ftates. The 
whole power of France was ready to fall upon 
a republic which had„jniothing to defend it. The 
imprudent duke of Lorraine, who endeavoured 
to raife troops in order to join his fortune with 
that of the republic, had juft beheld his country 
feized upon by the French troops, with as much 
facility as they can feize upon Avignon on any 
quarrel with the papal fee. 

In the mean time the king caufed his armies 
to advance on the fide of the Rhine, into thofe 
countries which border upon Holland, Cologne, 
and Flanders. He ordered money to be diftri- 
buted among the inhabitants of all the villages 
which were likely to fuffer from the march of 
his troops through them. If a private gentle- 
man made the leaft complaint to him, he was 
fare of being difmifled with a pxdmu An en- 
5 . vof 
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Yoy being fent from the governor of the Nether- 
^ ^ lands to make a reprefeiitatlon of fome diforders 

I committed by the foldiers, the king with hi<; 

own band prefented him with his pidturcy richlv' 
fet in diamondsj and valued at upwards of 
I twelve thoufand franks. This behaviour at- 

tracted the admiration of the people, and made 
Hand more in awe of his power. 

The king was at the head of his houfiiold^, 
and a body of his choiceft troops, in all amount- 
ing to thirty thoufand men. Turenne had the 
command under him. The prince of Conde 
was likewife at the head of as ibrong an army. 
The other corps, commanded alternately by 
Luxembourg and Chamilli, formed occaiiouallr 
Lparate armies, which could all join one aao- 
ther in cafe of neceflity. 

The campaign was opened by the ficge of 
four towns at once, Rhinberg, Orfoi, Wefel, 
and Burjck j names which merit a place in this 
hiilory only on account of the event. Thefc 
were all taken almoft as foon as they were in- 
veiled 3 Rhinberg, which the king thought pro- 
per to beilege in perfon, did not ftand a fioglc 
attack 5 and, in order to make more fure of ite 
reduction, means bad been found to corrupt 
the lieutenant of the garrifon, one Dofleri, an 
Irifliman, v/ho, after having been bafe enough 
to fell his trufl, w^asfo imprudent as to retire ro 
Maeftricbt, where the prince of Orange punillied 
his treachery with death. 

All the firoiig holds upon the Iffel capitulat- 
ed. Some of the garrifcir: fent the keys of their 
town as foon as they perceived two or three 
fquadrons of the French appear in fight. Seve- 
ral oiHcers fled from the towns where they w-ere 
VoL. VIL C ■ IM, 
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in.garrlfon, even before the enemy, had entered 
' their territories : in jfhort, the confternation 
was general. The prince of -Orange had not 
a fufEcient force to take the field. All HoHand 
prepared to fubmit to the yoke as foon as the 
king fliould crofs the Rhine. The prince of 
Orange caufed lines to be drawn with the nt- 
moft hafte on the other fide the river ^ and even 
after he had done this, he was fenfible how ini- 
pofiible it was for him to defend them. No- 
thing now remained but to difeover, if pofiible, 
in what part the French intended to throw over 
a bridge, in order to oppofe their pafiage. In 
fadl, it was the king’s intention to pafs the river 
on a bridge of thofc little copper boats, invent- 
ed by Martinet. -At that time the prince of 
Conde had received information from fome of 
the country-people, that the drynefs of the fea- 
fon had formed a ford on a branch of the RhinCj 
near an old caftle, which ferved as an office for 
the toll -gatherers., and was called Toll Huis, 
or the Toll-houfe. The king ordered this ford 
/to be founded. According to Peliffon, who 
was an eye-witnefs of the whole, there was not 
.above forty or fifty paces to fwim over in the 
midft of this arm of the river. This was in 
fad nothing, for a number of horfes a-breall: 
entirely broke the current of the water, which 
v/as of itfelf very weak. The landing on the 
oppofite fide was very eafy, as it was defended 
only by four or five hundred horfemen, and twa 
.weak regiments of foot, without any cannon. 
The French artillery played upon thofe in Hank, 
while the houQioId troops, and fome of the beft 
:of the cavalry, crolled the river without any 
.hazard, to the number of fifteen thoufand men. 

' The 
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The priBce of Conde croffed at the fame time 
in one of the copper boats. Some few Diitchi 
officers, who at firfl: made a fliew ©f advancing 
into the water in order to oppofe their landings 
took to their heels the iuftant the French troops 
drew near to the fliore, unable to ftand hefore 
the multitude which came pouring on them* 
The foot immediately laid down their arms, 
and called for quarter. This paffage was ef« 
fedied with the lofs of only a few drunken 
horfemen, who had fwam out of their r 
depth; and there would not have 
f been afinglelife loll that day, had it ^ 

not been for the imprudence of the young duke 
of Longuevilie, who being, as it is faid, over- 
heated with wine, fired his plftol at fome of 
the enemy’s people, who had laid down their 
arms and were begging their lives, crying out. 
Give the fcoundrels no quarter and draw- 
ing his trigger, ihot an officer dead. Upon 
this the Dutch infantry, in a fit of defpair, in- 
ftantly flew to their arms and made a general 
difcharge, by which the duke of Longuevilie 
himfelf was killed. A captain of their horfe, 
named Offembrouk, who had not fled with the 
reft, rode up to the prince of Conde, who was 
Juft got on fhore, and going to mount his horfe, 
and pointed his piftol at his head. The prince, 
by a fudden motion of his body; turned afide 
the piece, and received only a wound in his 
wrift, which was the firft wound he had ever 
received in all his campaigns. The French 
immediately fell upon this fmall body fword in 
hand, who began to fly on all fides. In the 
mean time the king croffed the river with the 
left of the army, on a bridge of boats. 

Ca- Such. 
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Such was the paflage of the Rhine ; an action 
which made a great noife, was fingular in its 
kind, and was celebrated at that time as one of 
thofe great events which ought to occupy the 
memory of mankind. The air of greatnefs with 
which the king performed all hisaftions, the rapid 
fuccefs of his vitSiories, the glory of his reign, 
the adulation of his courtiers, and, laftly, the 
fondnefs which the common people, efpecially 
thofe of Paris, have in general for every thing 
that appears extraordinary, or elfe that igno- 
rance of military operations, which prevails 
among thofe who pais a life of idlenefs in great 
cities, made thispaffiige of the Rhine be looked 
upon as a prodigy. It was the common opinion, 
that the whole army had fwam acrofs the river in 
prefence of the enemy, entrenched on the oppo-^ 
Ike fide, and in defiance of the fire from an im- 
pregnable fortrefs, called the Toll- houfe. It is a 
certain truth, that the enemy themfelves w'ere 
greatly impofed upon in this affair, and that if 
they had had a body of good troops on the other 
file of the river, the attempt wmuld have been 
extremely dangerous, 

As- foon as the French army had paffed the 
Rhine, it tookDoefbourg, Zutphen, Arnheim, 
Nofembourg, Nimeguen, Skenk, Bommel, 
Crevecoeur, and there was hardly an hour 
i.i the day in which the king did not receive the 
news of Tome frefli conqueft. An officer, by 
name Mazel, fent monfieur de Turenne word. 

That if he would fend him fifty horfe, he 
v/ould engage to make himfelf mailer of two or 
three places,'* 

The inhabitants of Utrecht fent the keys of 
their city to the conqueror, and it capitulated, 
together with the whole province which bears 
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Its name. Lewis made his entry into 
this city in triumph, accompanied 
by his high-almoner, his confefibr, ^ 7^ 
and the titular bifiiop of Utrecht. The high 
church was with great folemnity delivered up to 
the catholics; and the bifliop of Utrecht, who 
had hitherto only held the empty tide, was now 
for a little time put in poileiiion of the real 
dignity. 

. The provinces of Utrecht, Overyflel, and 
Gueldres, were adlually reduced, and Arafter- 
dam only waited the hour of its ilavery or dc- 
ilrudlion. The Jews who are fettled there 
made interefl with Gourville, the prince of 
Conde's confident, and chief manager of his 
affairs, to accept of two millions of florins, to 
five them from being plundered. 

Naerden, which is in the neighbourhood of 
Amfterdam, was already taken. Four horfe-' 
men, who were on a marauding party, advanced 
to the very gates of Muyden, which is not 
above a mile from Amfterdarn, and where are 
the flukes by which the country may be laid 
under water. The magiftrates, ftruck with a panic 
at the fight of thefe four foldiers, came out and 
offered them the keys of the town ; but at 
length perceiving that no other troops came up, 
they took back the keys and fliut the gates 
again*. A momentV more diligence would 
have put Amfterdam into the king’s hands. 
This capital once taken, not only the republic 
itfelf muft have fallen, but there would no Ion 

* The callle or citadel of Muyden was preferved by a 
female fervant, who raifed up the draw-bridge, and fo pre- 
vented the French flragglers from taking polTeflion. 

C 3 get 
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ger have been fuch a republic as Hoiianclj and 
even the country itfelf would have been annihi™ 
lated. Some of the richeft families^ and thofe 
who were moft zealous lovers of liberty^ were 
preparing to fly to the extremity of the globe^. 
and embark for Batavia. There was adfoally a 
Jill: made out of the fhipping fit for undertaking 
this voyage, and a calculation of the numbers 
they would carry ; when it was found, that fifty 
thourand.families might be thus tranfported into 
their new country.' Holland then would have 
cxifted only in the farther end of the Eafl: In- 
dies: its provinces in Europe, who purchafe 
their corn wholly with the riches they import 
from Afia, who fubfifl wholly upon their com- 
merce, and their liberty, if I may ufe that ex- 
prefEon, would have been almoft in an inffant 
depopulated and ruined. Amfterdam, tbeftaple 
and warehoufe of Europe, where three hun^ 
dred thoufand fouls are daily employed in cul- 
tivating arts and trade, would have become one 
vafl: marfh. All the lands round about require 
an irnmenfe expence, and thoufands of men to 
raife their dykes : thofe would, in all probability, 
have been ftripped at once of their inhabitants 
and riches, and at length buried under water. 

The diftrefles of the ftate were ftill farther 
encreafed by the div ifions which commonly 
arife among unfortunate people, who impute to 
each other the public calamities. The grand 
penfionary, John de Wit, thought there was 
no other way left to fave what remained of his 
wretched country, but by filing to the vidfors 
for peace. Full of a republican fpirit, and jea- 
lous of his perfonal authority, he dreaded the 
aggrandizement of the houfe of Orange flill 

more 
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iraore t-haii tlie conquefts of the French Icing 5 
on this account he had obliged the prince of 
Orange himfeif to fwear to the obfervance of a 
perpetual edidl, by which he, the prince, was 
excluded fi'om the ftadtholderfliip. Honour, 
authority, paity-fpirit, and intereft, all con- 
curred to make de V/it a ftrenudus allerter of 
this oath ; and he cliofe rather to fee his coun- 
try fubdued by a vidtorious king, than under 
fabjediion to a Hadtholder.^ 

The prince of Orange, on his fide, who hail 
more ambition than.de Wit, was as much at- 
tached to his country, more patient under pub- 
lic calamities, and expedting every thing from 
time and his own uniliaken conftancy, tried all 
means to. obtain the ftadthoiderfliip, and op- 
pofed a peace with as much vehemence as de 
Wit promoted it. llie fiates, hovvever, came 
to a refolution to fue for peace in fpite of the, 
prince, but the prince was raifed to the ftadt- 
holderfhip in fpite of de Wit. 

Four deputies arrived in the king’s 
camp, to implore mercy in the name of ^ ^ 
a republic, who hx months before looked upon 
itfelf as the arbiter of kings. Lewis’s minifters 
did not receive the deputies with that French 
folitenefs, which blends the mildnefs of civility 
^ith the feverlty of government. Louvojs,, 
who was of an haughty and arrogant difpofi- 
tion, and feemed better fuited to ferve his maf- 
ter well than to make him beloved, received 
the fuppliants in a difdainful manner, and even 
with inful ting raillery. They were obliged to 
go backwards and forwards feveral times, be- 
fore the king would deign to make his will 
kaowa to them. At length they were told. 
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that his majefty expe£i:ed the ftates-genera! 
fliould give up all the places they were m 
pofieffion of on, the other fide of the Rhine^ 
with Nimeguen, and feveral other towns and 
forts in the heart of their country; that they 
fhould pay him twenty millions of livres ; that 
the French ihoiild be mafters of tranfporting 
merchandize on all the principal roads in flol- 
Iand> both by land and water, without ever 
paying any duty ; that the Roman-catholic re- 
ligion fhould be every w’here eftablifhed ; that 
the republic fhould fend an extraordinary em- 
baffy to the French court every year, together 
with a golden medal, on which fhould be en- 
graved a legend, importing, that they held their 
freedom of Lewis XIV. laftly, that they fliould 
make fatisfadlion to the king of England, the 
eledior of Cologne, and the bifhop of Munfier, 
who had joined in the defolation of their coun- 

A peace on thefe conditions, which were 
little better than articles of flavery, appeared 
infupportable; the haughtinefs of the conqueror 
infpired the vanquifbed with a defperat® cou- 
rage, and it was unanimoufly refolved to die 
fighting. The hearts and hopes of everyone 
were now fixed upon the prince of Orange* 
The populace grew furious againft the grand 
penfionari?, who had afked for peace. The 
pJince by his politics, and liis . party by their 
animolity, increafed the ferment. An attempt 
was made upon the grand penfionary’s life; and 
afte rwards his brother Cornelius was accufed of 
a defign to murder the prince, and was put to 
the rack. . In the niidft of his tortures he re- 
peated the beginning of this ode of Horace, 
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ytijlum & ienacmpropojiti virum^ which perfeii 3 :« 
\j well fulled with his condition and courage, and 
which may be thus tranflated, for the fake of 
thofe who do not underftand Latin : 

The man in confcious virtue bol(L 
Who dares his fecret purpofe hold, 
Unfhaken hears the croud’s tumultuous 
cries. 

And the impetuous tyrant’s angry brow defies. 

Let the loud winds that rule the feas 
Tempeft’oiis their wild horrors raife ; 
Let Jove’s dread arm with thunders rend 
the fpheres 5 

Beneath the crufh of worlds, undaunted he ap- 
pears. 

At length the two brothers were a 
maffacred at the Hague, by the mad 
multitude, after one of them had go- ^ 
verned the ftate, for upwards of nineteen years, 
with the moft unfpotted integrity, and the other 
had defended it at the hazard of his life. The 
moft fhocking cruelties which could enter into 
the imagination of a furious populace, were 
exercifed upon their dead bodies. Thefe barba- 
rities are common in all nations, the French 
themfeives had exercifed them upon the marfhal 
d’Ancre, admiral Coligni, &c. for the popu- 
lace is almoft every where the fame. They 
wreaked their revenge upon all the penfionary’s. 
friends 5 even de Ruyter himfelf, the republic’s 
admiral, and who was the only one who fought 
her battles with fuccefs, had his houfe furround- 
ed by affaflins at Amfterdam. 

In the midft of thefe diforders and defola- 
tions, the oiagiftrates gave an example of inte* 
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grity rarely found in republics. Thofe prf- 
v.ate perfons who were pofleffed of bank-notes^ 
ran in crouds, to the bank of Amfterdam, ap- 
prehending that the public flock had been bro- 
ken in upon : every one was for being paid 
with the little money fuppofed to be left. The 
magiftrates immediately ordered the vaults to 
be opened where this treafure is kept, when it 
was found entire, as it had been depofited there^,- 
for upwards of fixty years. The money was 
Hill black and difcol'oured, with the fire whiclr 
had burnt down the town-boufe feveral years 
before. - The bank-notes had been negociated 
till that time, and the money had never been 
touched ^ every one was then paid with this 
money, that chofe to receive it, in lieu of their 
notes. So much integrity, and fo powerful a 
rcfource,. was at that time the more admirable, 
as Charles II. of England, not fatisfied with 
the money he had received from France, and 
wanting a farther fupply to carry on his war 
againft the Dutch,, and anfwer the expence of 
bis pkafures, bad lately turned bankrupt. If 
it was fhameful in this monarch thus to violate 
public faith, it was no lefs glorious in the ma- 
giflrates of Amfterdam to preferve it, at a time 
when they might have had a plaufible excufe 
for a failure. 

To this republican virtue they added that 
courageous fpirit, which has recourfe to the ut- 
mc’ft extremities in. irremediable evils. They 
ordered the dykes which keep out the fea to be 
thrown down. The country-feats, which are 
in prodigious numbers about Amfterdam, the 
villages, and the neighbouring cities of Leyden 
tnd Delft, were in an inftaat laid under water. 

The 
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The peafant beheld his flocks drowned in the 
pafturesj without once murmuring. Amfter- 
dam flood like a vafl fortrefs in the mldfl of the 
waves, encircled by fliips of v/ar, which had 
water enough to ride all round the city. The 
people fufiered great v/ant ; they were in paiii« 
cular diftrefled for frefli water, which ibid for 
fix fous the pint ; but thefe extremities feemed 
lefs grievous than flaverjr. It is a thing wor- 
thy of obfervation, that Holland, thus diilrcfikl' 
by land, and no longer a ftate, ftill retained its- 
power at Tea, which was this nation’s true ele- 
ment. 


While Levels XIV, was crofiing the Rhiiie, 
and reducing thefe provinces, the Dutch admi- 
ral, de Ruyter, wdth an hundred fail of men of 
war and fifty fire-fliips, failed for the Engliih. 
coaft in queft of the combined fleets of the two- 
fovereigns, who, notwichflranding they had 
united their forces by fea, were not able to fit 
out a naval armament fuperfor' to that of the= 
Dutch. The'Englifn and Dutch fought like 
people accuflrorned to difpute the empire of the- 


fea with each other. This battle, which r ^ « 
was fought near Soiebay, iafted a wimie 
day. Ruyter, who made the fignal 
for beginning the engagement,, attacked the 
Engliih admiraFs fhip, in tvhich ^was the duke; 
of York, the king’s brother. De Pvuyter gain- 


ed all the glory of this finglc combat the- 
duke of York was obliged to go on board ’' ano- 


* There 'could be no glory left on cither fide 5 ter th6' 
duke did not quit Ids fiiip until file was difablcd, and do- 
Ruyter declared that this was the moil obfiitVateof t\¥0 
thirty a.dlons> in which he had been engaged.' 

C 6. th.er' 
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tber fiiip5 and never faced the Dutch admiral 
afterwards. The French fquadron, confifting 
of thirty fhips, had little lhare in this adfion ; 
and fo decifive was the fortune of this day^ that 
it put the coaft of Holland out of danger. 

After this battle de Ruyter, notwithilanding 
the fears and contradiftions of his countrymen^ 
conveyed the fleet from the Eaft Indies fafe into 
the Texel; thus defending and enriching his 
country on one fide, while fhe was falling, 
overwhelmed with ruin, on the other. The 
Dutch even kept up their trade, and no colours 
but theirs were to be feen in the Indian feas. 
One day the French conful telling the king of 
Perfia, that his mafter, Lewis XIV. had con- 
quered almoft all Holland j How can that be, 
(replied the monarch) when there is now in the 
port of Ormus twenty Dutch fliips for one 
French 

The prince of Orange, however, had the am- 
bition of being a good citizen. He made an 
offer to the ftate of the revenues of his polls, 
and of all his private fortune, towards the fup- 
port of the common caufe. He overflowed all 
the paffes by which the French could penetrate 
into the reft of the country. By his prompt 
and fecret negociations he raifed the emperor; 
the empire, the Spanifh council, and the go- 
vernment of Flanders, from their lethargy : he 
even diipofed the Englilh court to liften to 
peace. In a word, Lewis had entered Holland 
only in May, and by the month of July all 
Europe was in confederacy againft him. 

Monterey, governor of Flanders, fent a few 
regiments privately to the affiftance of the Unit- 
.«d Provinces. The emperor Leopold's council 

likew^ife 
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likewlfe difpatched Montecuculi, at the head 
of twenty thoufand men ; and the eledtor of 
Brandenbourg took the field with twenty-fii'-e 
thoufand troops, whom he kept in his own 
pay. 

The king now quitted his army, as 
there w^ere no more conqiiefts to be 
made in a country that was overflowed. 

It was even become difficult to keep the pro- 
vinces which had been conquered. Lewis, 
defirous to fecure the glory he had acquired, 
contented himfelf with having taken fuch a 
number of towns in the fpace of two months ; 
and leaving Turenne and Luxembourg tofinifh 
the war, he returned to St. Germains about the 
middle of the fummer, to enjoy his triumphs* 
But while his fubje6t:s were everywhere erefl:- 
ing monuments of his conquefts, the powers of 
Europe were at w^ork to fnatch them out of his 
hands. 

CHAP. CLXXV. 

Holland evacuated. TheFRANCHE Comte 
conquered a fccond Time. 

W E think it neceffiary to advertife thofe 
who may read this work, that they are 
to remember it is not a bare relation of cam- 
paigns, but rather an hiflory of the , manners of 
mankiiid. There are already a fufficient num- 
ber of books filled with the minute particulars 
of military aftions, and details of human rage 
and mifery. The defign of this ciTay is to de- 


1672 
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fcrlbe tlie principal chara£lers of thefe revolu- 
tions> and to remove the multitude of trifling 
fafts, in order to fet to view thofe only which 
are confiderable, and (if it is poiEble) the fpirit 
by which they were adluated. 

France was at that time in the zenith of 
her glory. The names of her generals im- 
prefied veneration. Her minifters were regarded 
as geniufes fuperior to the counfellors of other 
princes 5 and Lewis- XI V. feemed almoft the 
only king in Europe.. As to the emperor Le- 
opold, he never appeared' with his armies* 
Charles JL king of Spain, fon to Philip 
was as yet a child ; and the king of England 
fhewed no adiivity but in the purfuit of his 
pie a fares.. 

The princes of Europe and their miniilers 
were all guilty of great bl unders. England adled 
againft the common principles of reafon in 
joining with France to aggrandize a power 
which it was her interefi: to weaken. 

The emperor, the empire, and the king of 
Spain’s council, committed ffill a greater error 
in not oppofing this torrent in the beginning j 
and even Lewis himfelf was as blameable as 
any of them, for not rapidly purfuing con- 
quefts which were fo eafily made. Conde and 
Turenne were for demoliflii-ng the greateft part 
of the fortified places taken from the Dutch, 
alledging, that Pates were not to be taken by 
garriibns but by armies 5 and that, keeping one 
or two ftrong holds only for a retreat, they 
ought to proceed immediately to coniplete the 
conqueft of the whole country. Louvois, on 
the contrary, was for making every place a gar- 
lifon or fortrefs.- This was his peculiar genius. 
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and it was likewife the king*s own tafte. Loti- 
vois had by this means more employments ia 
his difpofaly and encreafed his minifterial influ- 
ence I befidesj he took a pride in. thwarting the 
two greateft captains of the age.. Lewis im- 
plicitly believed what he faid^ by which he was- 
deceived, as he afterwards acknowledged. He 
kt flip the opportunity of entering the capital, 
of Holland he weakened his army by dividing 
it into too many places^ and gave the enemy 
breathing time. The hiftory of the greateft 
princes is frequently a. narrative of human 
errors.. 

After the king bad: quitted the army, affairs 
took a different turn. Turenne was obliged to 
march into Weftphalia, to oppofe the Imperi- 
alifts, Monterey,, the governor of Flanders>. 
whom the Spanifh council were afraid of coun- 
tenancing openly,, reinforced the prince of 
Orange’s fmall army with^ about ten thoufand 
men, by which the prince found h im fel f ftrong 
enough to make head againft the French till 
the winter.. It was doing a great deal to be 
able to hold foitune in fufpence. At length 
winter came on, and covered the overflowed, 
country of Holland with ice. Luxembourg^, 
who commanded in Utrecht, carried on a new 
kind of war, to v^hich the French thenifelves 
were ftrangers, and threw the Dutch into a. 
frefh dilemma, as terrible as anything they had 
yet experienced. 

One night he gets together near twelve thou- 
fand foot ibldiers, drawn from the neighbouring 
garrifons ; and having ordered every man to be 
ihrnifhed v/ith a pair of fkates, he puts him- 
felf at their head, and begins his march over the 
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ice towards Leyden and the Hague: a thaw 
comes on, which faves the Hague; and his little 
army, furrounded by the waters, knowing no 
longer which way to go, and being deftitiite of 
provifrons, was on the point of perifhing. There 
was a narrow and muddy dyke, where hardly 
four men could walk a-breafl, which he was 
obliged to march over before he could get back 
to Utrecht ; and there was no way to get at 
this dyke, but by attacking a fort which feemed 
impregnable without artillery ; and had thofe 
who were in it defended it but for a fmgJe day, 
the French army muft inevitably have periflied 
with hunger and fatigue. Luxembourg now 
looked upon himfelf as loft ; but the fame good 
fortune which had preferved the Hague, favedhis 
army, through the cowardice of the comman- 
dant of the fort, who abandoned his poft with- 
out the leaft reafon. There are a thoufand 
events in war, as in civil life, which are alto- 
gether incomprehenfible, and this was of the 
number. This expedition was produftive of 
nothing but a piece of cruelty, which rendered 
the French name completely odious in this 
country. Bodegrave and Suvamerdam, two 
confiderable villages, each well peopled, and as 
large as fome of our middling towns, were 
given up to the foldiery for plunder, as a reward 
for the fatigues they had undergone. They 
immediately fet fire to both towns, and indulged 
themfelves by the light of the fiames in all ex-, 
•ceffes of debauchery and cruelty. It is furpri- 
fing that the common foldiers among the French 
can be fo barbarous, feeing they are commanded 
by fuch a prodigious number of officers, who 
have with juftice the reputation of being as hu- 
mane 
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mane as they are brave. The facklng of thefe 
two places was fo exaggerated, that I myfelf, 
above forty years afterwards, faw fome Dutch 
books, in which children were taught to read, 
where this affair was recapitulated, in order to 
infpire the rifing generations with an hatred to 
the French. 

In the mean time the king cut out 
work for the cabinets of all Europe, by 
his negociations. He gained over the duke of 
Hanover. The elecSfor of Brandenbourg, in 
entering into the war, had made a treaty which 
he foon broke. There was not a court in Ger- 
many where Lewis had not fome penfioners. 
By his emiflaries in Hungary he fomented the 
troubles of that province, Vv^hicb had been 
feverely treated by the emperor’s council,. He 
laviflied great fums on Charles II. of England, 
to engage him to declare war once more againft 
the Dutch, notwithftanding the outcries and 
murmurs of all his fubjefls, who were filled 
with indignation at being made tools to raife 
the French king’s greatnefs, which it was 
their intereft and defire to humble. In a word, 
Lewis difturbed all Europe by his arms and 
negociations V but after all, he could not pre- 
vent the emperor, the empire, and Spain, from 
joining the Dutch, and publicly declaring war 
againft him. He had fo far changed the courfe 
of things, that the Dutch, who were his natural 
allies, were become friends to Spain. The em- 
peror Leopold fent his fuccours flowly ; but he 
flrewed great aniniofity againft the French. It 
is reported, that as he was going to Egra to 
fee the troops, which were there affbmbled, he 
took the facrament upon the road, and that af* 

tm 
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ter having communicated, he took a crucifix ia: 
his hand, and called God to witnefs to the 
juftiee of his caufe. This adllon would have 
done very well in the time of the crufades ; 
however, the emperor’s invocation did not in 
the leafl: flop the progrefs of the French king’s 
arms. 

It foon appeared how greatly his marine was 
improved, Inftead of thirty flsips, which had 
been fent the year before to join the Englifli 
Sect, he now fent forty, without reckoning 
firc'/liips. The fea-officers had learnt from the 
Englifli the judicious manner of working their 
fliips in their engagements with, the Dutch, 
The duke of York, afterwards king James IL 
was the perfon who firft invented the method 
of giving orders in a naval fight, by the dif- 
ferent difpofitions and motions of Hags. Till 
that time the French did not know how to> 
draw up a fleet inJine of battle. All their ex- 
perience confifted in fighting £hip to ftiip^nwith^- 
out knowing how to make a number move in- 
concert, or to imitate at fea the evolutions of 
armies, on fhore, ^ whofe feveral different corps 
mutually fuftain and aflift each other. In this they 
refembled the Romans, who in one year’s time 
learnt the art of fighting at fea from the Car- 
thaginians, and foon became equal with their 
mafters. 

• The vice-admiral DTtree, and his fecond 
in command, Martel, did honour to the in- 
duftry of the French nation, in three fucceflive 
fea-engagements, which were fought in the 
month of June, between the Dutch fleet and 
the combined fquadrons of France and 
England. ^Admiral de Ruyter was more 
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admired than ever in thefe three engagements, 
D'Etree, in a letter to Colbert, expre&cl him- 
felf in thefe terms ; I would willingly have 
died to purchafe the glory which cle Ruyter has 
acquired.’^ D’Etree deferved that Ruyter ihould 
have faid the fame by him. In fliort, the valour 
and condudl were fo equal on both fides, that 
it remained doubtful which had the vidlory. 

Lewis having thus made feamen of his 
French fubje(9:S3 through the diligence of Col- 
bert, improved the art of war at land by the 
induftry of Vauban. He went in perfon to lay 
fiege to Maeftricht, at the time that thefe three 
naval' battles were fought, Maeftncht was the 
key of the Low Countriesand the United Pro- 
vinces, The place was prodigioully firong,. 
and defended by an intrepid governor, named 
Farjaux, a Frenchman by birth, who had gone, 
into the Spanifli fervice, and afterwards into 
the Dutch* The garrifon confifted of five 
hundred men. Vauban, who had the dirediionof 
thefiege,made ufe for the firfl: time of the parallel 
lines, which were invented by the Italian en- 
gineers in the fervice of the Turks at the fiege 
of Candia. To thefe he added the places 
d^armes^ or parade of arms, which is made in the 
trenches, for ranging the troops in order of 
battle, and better rallying them in cafe of Tallies 
from the befieged. Lewis, in this fiege, fliewed 
himfelf more and aiiiduous than he had 

ever yet done. By his example he accuftomed 
his fubjeds to endure labour patiently, who 
had hitherto been accufed as a nation which 
had only an impetuous courage, that 
is foon exhaufted by fatigues, Mae- 
ftricht furreiidered after a week’s fiege. 73 
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The defire of efiablifhing flridt military dif- 
Cipline among his troops, carried him rather to 
an excefs of feverlty* The prince of Orange 
at firft had only a few officers without emu- 
lation, and foldiers without courage, to oppofc 
the rapid conquefts of the French arms, and 
therefore was obliged to employ the utmofi: 
rigour in training them, and to bang every 
one who quitted his poft. The kinglikewiie 
made ufe of punifhments. The firfi place he 
loft, a very brave officer named Du Pas,, gave 
up Naerden to the prince of Oranga tt is, 
true, he held out the place only four days ; but 
he did not give it up till after an obftinate en- 
gagement of five hours upon bad works, and to 
prevent a general afiault, which it would have 
been inipoffible for him to have fuftained with 
a weak and difpirited garriTon. The king, iii- 
cenfed at this firft aftront which his arms had 
received, ordered Du Pas to be led through 
Utrecht by the conunon hangman, with a fhovel 
in his hand, and to have his fword broke before 
his face* This ignominious treatment was 
perhaps not altogether neceflary, as the French 
officers have too nice a fenfe of honour to need 
being governed by the fear of difgrace* It is 
to be obferved, that according to the tenor of 
his commiffion, the governor of a fortrefs is 
obliged to ftand three aflauks 5 but this is one of 
thofe laws which are hardly ever put in force* 

But not all the king^s diligence, Vauban^s 
genius, Louvois^s ftri<ft vigilance, the know- 
ledge and great military experience of Torenne, 
nor the active intrepidity of the prince of Conde, 
were fufficient to repair the fault which had 
been committed in keeping fuch a number of 

places^^ 
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places, weakening the army, and miiSng the 
opportunity of taking Amfterdam. 

The prince of Conde in vain attempted to 
penetrate into the heart of Holland, which was J: 

all under water. Turenne could neither pre- I 

vent the junftion of Montecuculi with the | 

prince of Orange, nor hinder the latter from f 

making hinifelf mafter of the town of Bonn. i;; 

The bifhop of Munfter, who had iworn |- 

tiie deftrudiion of the ftates-general, waa , 1 f 

him Wattacked by therm. I 

The Englifli parliament obliged its king to ; | 

enter ferioufly into a treaty of peace, and to f 

eeafe being the mercenary infrrument of ag- ;{ 

granJizing France. And now the French were :i 

obliged to evacuate the three Dutch provinces '{ 

with as much precipitation as they had cor- I 

quered them j but not dll they had made them ? 

pay dearly for their deliverance. The inten- f. 

dant Robert had raifrd in the fingle province | 

of Utrecht in one year, no lefs than fixteen | 

hundred and fixty-eight thoufand florins. So f 

great was their burry to evacuate the country i 

which they had over*run wiih fuch rapidity, that 1 . 

twenty-eight thoufand Dutch prifoiiers were , | 

reftored at a crown per man, 7'he tri- . i 

umphal arch of St, Denis’s gate, and the other f 

monuments of Lewis’s conqueffs, were hardly 
finifhed, when thofe conquefts were already f 

abandoned. During the courfe of this invafion, 
the Dutch had the honour of diiputing the em- | 

pire of the fra, and the dexterity to remove the | 

theatre of the vyar out of their own country. | 

Lewis XIV. was confidered throughout Europe I 

as one who had eiiyoyed the glory of a tran- | 

fient triumph with too much precipitation and ; | 

\ ’ pride. ' I 
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;pride. The fruits of this expedition were^ that 
■he had a .Moody war to fupport againft the 
united forces of the EmpirCj Spainj and Holland ; 
faw hiinfelf abandoned by England, and at 
length by the bifliop of Munfter, and even the 
eledlor of Cologne ; and left the countries he 
had invaded, and was compelled to quit, more 
hated than admired* 

The king maintained his ground alone againft 
-ail the enemies he had drawn upon him. The 
forefight of his adminiftration, and the ftrength 
of his kingdom, appeared to a much greater ad- 
vantage, when he had fo many combined powers 
and great generals to defend himfelf againft, 
than even when he took French Flanders in a 
party of pleafure, and Tranche Comte, and one 
half of Holland, from a defencelefs enemy. 

It now appeared how great an advantage ant 
abfolute ibvereign, whofe finances are well ma- 
naged, has over all other kings. He at one 
and the fame time furnilhed Turenne with an 
army of twenty-three thoufand men, againft the 
Imperialifts ; Conde, with one of forty thoufand, 
againft the prince of Orange ; and a body of 
troops were ftationed on the borders of Rouf- 
fillon. A fleet of tranfports, full of foldiers, was 
fent to carry the war among the Spaniards, 
even to the gates of Meftina ; while he himfelf 
marched in perfon to fubdue the Franche Comte 
a fecond time. In a word, he at once defended 
himfelf, and attacked his enemies on every 
fide. 

As foon as he began his expedition againft 
the Franche Comte, the fuperiority of his ad- 
miniftration fliewed itfeif in the fulkft manner. 

It 
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It was neceffary to bring over, or at leaft to 
amufe, the Swifs nation, who are as formidable 
as poor, are always in arms, jealous to an ex- 
cels of their liberty, invincible on their own 
frontiers, and who already began to murmur 
and take umbrage at feeing Lewis a fecond 
time in their neighbourhood. The emperor 
and the court of Spain warmly follicited the 
thirteen cantons to grant a free paffage to their 
troops, who were going to the affiftance of tlie 
Franche Comte, which had f)een left defence- 
lefs by the negligence of the Spanifli miniftry ; 
but the emperor and the Spaniard were only 
lavifli in arguments and entreaties. The French 
king, on the contrary, by a million of livres in 
ready money, and the affurance of fix hundred 
-thoufand more, prevailed on thofe people to do 
•as he pleafed. They refufed to grant a paf- 
fage to the Spanifh troops, Lewis, accom-* 
panied by his brother and the great Conde’s 
fon, laid fiege to Befan^on, He was fond of 
this part of war, which he underftood per- 
fedly well, and left the care of the campaign 
to Conde and Turenne. Befides, he never 
daid fiege to a town without being morally 
fare of taking it. Louvois made fuch excellent 
preparations, the troops were fo well found in 
every thing ; Vauban, who had almoft always 
the diredion of the fieges, was fo great a ma- 
iler in the art of reducing places, that the king 
was fecure of his reputation. Vauban dire&d[ 
the attacks againft Befangon, which was taken 
in nine days 5 and, at the end of fix weeks, all 
Franche Comte fubmitted to the king. It has 
.ever fince remained in the hands of France, 

:and 

S " 
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and Teems to be for evei annexed to itj a mo- 
siument of the weaknefs of the Auftro-Spanifli 
miniftry, and of the vigour of that of Lewis 
XIV. 
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The glorious Campaign and Death of Mar- 
shal Turenne, 


W HILE the king was proceeding in the 
conquefi: of the Franche Comte, with 
that rapidity, eafe, and glory, which feemed 
infeparably annexed to his arms, Turenne, who 
was only defending the frontiers towards the 
Rhine, difplayed all that w^as great and con- 
fummate in the art of v/ar. Our efteem for 
men is .generally meafured by the difTicuIties 
they furmount; and this it was that gained 
Turenne fuch great reputation in this cam- 


pingn^ 

j' In the firft place, he made a long 
and hafty march, palled the Rhine 
^ at Pbilipfbourg, marched all night to' 
Siiotzheim, which he took by ftorm, and at the 
fame time attacked and routed the emperor’s 
genera], Caprara, and the old duke of Lor- 
rain, Charles IV. a prince who had fpent his 
life in lofing his dominions and raifing troops ; 
and who had lately joined his little army to a 
part of the emperor’s. Turenne, after having 
defeated him, purfued him, and routed his ca- 
valry at Ladimbouro ;^rom thence he, by hafty 

marches, 


3 
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marches came up with the prince* of Eour- 
iionville, another of the imperial generals^ -who 
w^as only waiting for frefh troops, lo open liini- 
felfaway intoAiface. Turennc prevented him 
from being joined by thefe troops, attacked hini„ 
and obliged him to quit the field of battle. 

The empire now ailembled ail its forces againft 
him : feventy thoufand Germans occupied Al- 
face, and blocked up the towns of BrilFac and 
Philipfburg. Turenne’s army did not confift 
at moft of above tw^eiity thoufand aiFedtiye men 5 
but having received a fmall reinforcement of 
cavalry from the prince of Conde, who was 
then in Flanders, he crofles the moiin- 
tains covered with fnow, marches through 
Tarenne, and Bedfort, enters Upper Al- *^74 
face, and appears in the midft of the enemy’s 
quarters, who thought him lying inactive in 
Lorraine, and looked upon the campaign as al- 
ready fiiiiflied. He beat up the quarters at Mul- 
haufeii that refifted, and made two thoufand cf 
them, pri Toners, He then marched to Colmai, 
where the eledlor of Brandenburg, who w’as 
called the great ele^for, and was at that time 
general of the armies of the empire, had his 
head quarters, and came upon him juft as he 
and the reft of the princes and general officers 
were going to fit down to dinner. They had 
hardly time to efcape, and in one inftant the 
country was covered with the fiying, 

Turenne,,who thoughthe had done nothing, 
while there was any thing left to be done, lay 
in wait near Turkbeim, for a party of the ene- 
my’s foot, who were to march that way. He 
had chofpn fo advantf^geous a pafs, that he was 
' Vox. VIL ”■ D wa$ 
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certain of fuccefs : acpordingly he en- 
tirely defeated this body. In iliort® 
this army of feventy thoufand men 
was beaten and difperfed almoft without any 
great battle. Alface fell into the king’s hand^ 
and the generals of the empire were obliged to 
repafs the Rhine. 

All thefe addons, following fo fall upen 
one another, conduced with fo .mucli art.® 
managed with fuch patience, and executed 
with as much promptitude, were equally ad- 
mired by France and her enemies. But Tu- 
renne’s reputation received a confiderable ad- 
dition, whm it was known that all he .had 
done in this campaign had .been done with- 
out the confent of the court, and .even againft 
the repeated orders fent to him by Rouvois, in 
the king’s name. It .was not the leaft inftance 
of Turenne’s courage., nor the leaft memorable 
exploit of this campaign., thus to oppofe the 
powerful Louvois, and take upon himfelf the con- 
iequencesjin defiance of the outcries of the courts 
bis mailer’s orders, and the hatred of theminillry. 

It is certain,, that thofe who had more hu- 
manity than efteem for military exploits, were 
greatly difpleafed at this glorious campaign, 
which was as much diftinguifhed by the mi- 
feries of the private people, as by the great 
deeds of Turenne. After the battle of Sintz- 
beim he laid wafte with fire and fword the Pa- 
latinate, a level and fertile country, full of rich 
cities and villages : and the eledlor-palatine, 
from his caftle of Manh'eim, beheld two cities 
and twenty-five villages burnt before his eyes. 
7"his unhappy prince, in the firft emotions of 
bis rage, wrote a letter to Turenne, filled with 
the bittereft reproachesj and defying him to 
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fingle combat. Turenne having fent this letter 
to the king, who forbade him to accept the cha!* 
lenge, he made no other return to the eieftor’s 
reproaches and defiance than an empty com- 
pliment, which fignified nothing. This was 
agreeable to the general behaviour and ftile of 
Turenne, who always expreffed himfelf in a 
coo! and ambiguous manner. 

He, in the fame cold blood, deftroyed the 
ovens, and burnt all the corn fields in Alface, 
to prevent the enemy from finding fubfiftence. 
He afterwards permitted his cavalry to ravage 
Lorraine, where they committed fuch diforders, 
that the intendant, who, on his fide, laid wafts 
that province with his pen, wrote to defire the 
marflial to put a ftop to the exceffes of the 
foldiery ; who always replied coclJy, I fhall 
take notice of it in the orders.” Turenne was 
better pleafed to be efteemed the father of the 
men who were entrufted Co his care, than of 
the people who, according to the rules of war, 
are always the viftims. All the evil he did 
feemed neceflary: his reputation covered every 
thing ; and, befides, the feventy thoufand Ger- 
mans, whom be prevented from entering France, 
would have acme more mifchief there than he 
did in Alface, Lorrain, and the Palatinate. 

The prince of Conde, on his fide, fought a 
battle in Flanders, which was much more bloody 
than all the victories of the vifcount Turenne, 
though it proved neither fo fortunate nor de- 
cifive ; or rather becaufe he had abler generals 
and better troops to encounter. This was the 
battle of Senef. The marquis ofFeuquieres in- 
lifts that it fliould be called only a fight ; be* 
oaufe it was not an aftion between two armies 
D 2 drawn 
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dr-iwnup in battle-array, and that the corps 
° not all eno-aged } but it feems generally 

f «S *™h other, end even .U 

Sdifeln. corps been^in^aaion, r. would 

'’“'ThSr'inM of'cloV'Showas to keep the 
n u ifh onlv forty-five thoufand men, agatnft 

field with only ^ 

't" ?™d waited for Ae enemy’s army to pafs 
' fiwt Senel nearMons, and feU upon a 
^ ""h rtf the rear guard, compofed of Spaniards, 

^ he ckfined a confiderable advantage, 

over whom he ^ ^ ^as blamed for not 

The prince ° ^ precaution in paffing 

having taken P admired the 

throughthisdefile, but every 

dexterous himfelf was cenfured for 

accident , and ^ 

attempting to ren S combat was re- 

“T&'SSnres The two vene- 

"'Tin Sis inedley of errors and great_ deeds, 

«it Sdd' had been .ngaged, 

S'" rLfothirf^sfomochasinthis. Af- 

lite and t n. three bloody attacks, he was 
ter having TheVinceofCond^, 

for attempt! ^ ^ ^as there prefent, 

raid .^SpTrfon who had^n in- 

f for £htS’. What was moft _re- 
SSe in thfs aaipn was, that both anmes, 
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after having ftood the moll obftinat'? and bloody 
engagementj were feized with a iuddcn panic 
in the night time, and took to flight. The 
next day they retreated, without either fide 
having kept the field of battle, or claimed the 
victory I both being equally weakened and de- 
feated. There were about feven tboufand 
killed^ and five tboufand made’ prifoners, on the 
fide of the French ; and the enemy’s lofs w’^as 
nearly equal. This ufelefs carnage prevented 
either army from undertaking any thing of 
moment againft the ocher : but the appearance 
of advantage was at that time ib neceflary, that 
the prince of Orange, in order to make the 
world believe that he had gained the vidlory, 
laid fiege to Oudenarde ; however, the prince 
of Conde foon ihewed that he had not loft the 
battle, by obliging him to raife the fiege, and 
purfuing him in his retreat. 

It was equally the pradlice with the French 
and the allies, to obferve the idle ceremony of 
giving public thanks for a vidory they bad not 
gained : a cuftom eftabliftied to keep up the 
fpirit of the populace, who muft always be 
deceived. 

Tnrenne, with his little army, continued to 
make fome progrefs in Germany, by the mere 
efforts of his military genius. The council of 
Vienna not darkig to truft any longer the fate 
of the empire to princes who had made fo bad 
a defence, once more delivered the command of 
its armies to general Montecuculi, the fame 
who had .defeated the Turks in the battle of St. 
Gotbard, and who, in fpite of the endeavours of 
Turenne and Conde, had eftcfted a junction 
with the prince of Orange, and checked the 
D 3 career 
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career of Lewis’s conquefts, after he had re- 
duced three of the feven United Provinces. 

It has been dfewhere remarked ^ that the 
empire has been frequently indebted to Italy 
for its greateft generals. This country, though 
in a ftate of dccicnfion and ilavery, ftill pro- 
duces men who put us in mind of what it has 
once been. Montecuculi was the only perfon 
fit to be oppofed to Turenne. They had both 
brought war to an art. They fpent four 
months in following and obferving each other 
in their marches and encampments, which were 
held in greater efieem by the French and Ger- 
man ofEcers, than even vidories. Each of 
them judged what his adverfary had in view, 
by the very fieps which he himfelf would have 
taken on the fame occafion, and they were 
ieldom deceived. They oppofed each other 
with perfeverance, canning, and adlivky. At 
lak they were on the point of coming to an 
engagement, and flaking their reputations on 
y , the fate of a battle near the village of 

^^^ 6 " ^ Sakzbach, when Turenne was killed 
^ by a cannon ball, as he going to 

fix upon a place for eredfing a battery. Every 
one is acquainted with the particulars of this 
great man’s death j but we cannot refrain from 
repeating fome of the principal circumftances 
of an event which continues to be fpolcen of 
to this day. There is one indeed which it is 
hardly poilible to repeat too often. The fame 
bail which deprived Turenne of his life car- 
ried off the arm of St. Hilaire, lieutenant ge- 
neral of the artillery, whofe Ton throwing hiro- 
felf dov;n by his fide in a Hood of tears, W eep 

not for me, faid that brave officer, but for that 

great 
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great pointing to Turenne. 7’hefc words 
are equal to any thing that hiftory has con- 
fecrated as moft heroic^ and form the worthieil 
elogiuni of the great Turenne. It is very 
feldom that in a defpotic governmentj where 
every one is wholly taken up with his own 
private concerns, thofe who have ferved their 
country die regretted: neverthelefs, Turenne 
was lamented both by his own foldiers ^nd 
the peopled- Louvois was the only one who 
rejoiced at his death. Every one knows that 
the king caufed the greateft honours to be 
payed to his memory ; and that he was interred 
at St. Denis, as the conftable du Guefclia 
had been, to whom the public voice declares 
him as much fuperior, as the age he lived in 
was fuperior to that of the conflable’s. 

Turenne had not always been fuccefsfu! in 
the field. He had been beaten at Mariendal, 
Retel, and Cambrai ^ he had likewife been 
guilty of fome faults, and was fo much the great 
man as to own them. He had never gained 
very ftriking vidlories, nor fought any of thofe 
pitched battles which decide the fate of one or 
the other nation; but by always repairing his 
defeats, and doing a great deal with a little, he 
pafled for the ableft general in Europe, in an 
age when the art of war was better imderfiood 
than ever it had been. In like manner, though 
he had been accufed of having deferted his party 
in the civil w^ars, and that, when almofl: fixty 
years of age, he had fuffered love to make him 
reveal a fecret of fiate, and that he exercifed 
fome unnecefTary barbarities in the Palatinate^ 
yet he ftill preferved the character of an upright, 
prudent, and honeft man ; becaufe his virtues 
D 4 and 
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and great talents, which were peculiar to 

made the world forget thofe weakneffes and 
failings which were common to him with the 
rell: of mankind. If we were to compare him 
to any one, we might venture to fay, that of 
all the generals of paft ages, GonfaLvo de 
Cordova, furnamed the Great Captain, was 
the perfon whom he came the nearefl: in re*» 
femblance to. 

He was born a proteflant; but In 1688 he 
embraced the Roman-catholic religion. It was 
not ftippofed by either proteftant or philofopher^ 
that this change was the efFcdi of merepedua- 
fion only, in a warrior and aftatefman, of fifty 
years old, who ftijl kept miftrelles* It was wmli 
known that Lewis XIV, when he created him 
marihah general of his armies, fpoke to him in 
thefe very words, which we find related by ?e- 
liffon in his letters, and others : I wifli you 
would lay me under an obligation of doing 
more for you,” ' Thefe words (according to 
thefe v^riters) might, together with time, have 
been the means of bringing about this conver- 
fion. The place of conftable might perhaps 
have entered into an ambitious mind ; it is alfo 
pcfiible that this converfion might be fmeere. 
The human heart frequently unites politics, 
ambition, religious fentiments, and amorous 
weakneffes j but the catholics, who triumphed 
in this change, would never be perfuaded that 
the great foul of Turenne was capable of double 
dealing. 

The turn which affairs took in Alface im« 
mediately after the death of Turenne, made 
his lofs more fenfibly felt, Montecuculi, who 
had for three months been kept on the other 

fide 
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fide of the Rhine by the abilities of the French 
general, pafled that river the inftant he knew 
he had no longer Turenne to fear ; he then fell 
upon a part of the army, which remained thun- 
derftruck with its lo fs, under the command of 
the two lieutenant-generals, de Lorges and 
Vauban. Though the French defended them- 
felves with great valour, they could not hinder 
the Imperialifts from penetrating into Alface, 
from whence Turenne had always kept them 
at a diftance. 

The army not only flood in need of a leader 
to condufl: it, but alfo to retrieve the late defeat 
which had happened to marflial de Creqiii, a 
man of an enterprlfing genius, capable at once 
of the noblcfl: and rafheft afeions, and equally 
dangerous to his country and its enemies. He 
had lately, through his own fault, * ^ 
been beaten at Confarbruck, and his 
little army routed and cut to pieces 
by a body of twenty thoufand Germans, who 
were laying fiegc to Triers. Hardly a fourth 
part of his troops efcaped. After this accident, 
he marched with the utmoft precipitation thro’ 
a thoufand dangers, and threw himfelf into 
Triers, which he defended with the greateft va-^ 
lour ; whereas be fliould have fuccoured it by a 
prudent management. He refolved to bury 
hirofelf in the ruins of the place, before he 
would give it up } and even when a breach was 
made pratficabie, he ftiil continued to hold out. 
The garrifon began to murmur at this obfti- 
nacy ; and one captain Bois-Jourdan, who was 
at the head of the mutineers, repaired to the 
breach, and propofed a capitulation. Never 
was cowardice carried on with fo much bold^* 

Us 
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nefs ; he threatened to kill the marfnal, unlefe 
he would lign the capitulation 5 Crequi upon 
this retires, with fome officers who remained 
faithful to him, to a neighbouring church, and 
chofe rather to be a prifoner at difcretion. than 
to capitulate. 

To recruit the great lofs of men which the 
kingdom had fuftained by fo many fieges and 
battles, Lewis XIV. was advifed not to confine 
hirnfeif to the ufual levies from among the mi- 
litia, but to iiTue his orders for afiembliHg the 
ban and arriere-ban. By an ancient cuftom, 
which is now laid afide, all thofe that held lands 
in fee, were obliged to ferve their lords para- 
mount in the w^ars, at their own expence, and 
to continue in arms for a certain number of days. 
This fervice was one of the principal laws of 
our barbarous nations. Things are at prefent 
on a very different footing in Europe ; every 
kingdom now raifes foldiers, who are kept in 
conftant pay, and form a regular and difciplined 
body. 

Lewis XIIL., had once, during his reign, af- 
fembled the nobility of his kingdom; Lewis 
XiV. now followed his example. The body 
of nobility took the field under the command 
of the marquis, afterwards marfiial of Roche- 
fort, and marched to the frontiers of Flanders, 
and from thence to the borders of Germany ; but 
this body was neither confider able in its numbers, 
nor ufeful in its operations, nor indeed could 
be rendered fo.. The gentlemen who had a mi- 
litary turn, and were fit for fervice, had all com- 
miffions in the army ; thofe whom age or dif- 
Content had kept at home, remained there ; and 
the leff,, who were employed in improving their 

eftateiSj,. 
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eftates, came with repugnance, to the numbe^ 
of about four thoufand. In ihort, they vver^ 
far from having the appearance of milicary 
troops. They were all diferently mounted and 
accoutred, void of experience, ignorant of diT- 
cipline, and either incapable or averfe to regu^ 
lar fervice ; fo that they caufed only confufion, 
and were for ever laid afide. This was the lafl: 
trace, of ancient chivalry which appeared in our 
regular armies, of which thofe armies were for- 
merly compofed, and which, though poileHod 
of all the courage natural to their nation, never" 
fougl.t v/ell. 

Turenne dead, Crequi beaten and a prifo- 
ner, Triers taken, and Montecuculi laying all* 
Alface under contributions, tae king thought 
that the prince of Conde alone was able to re- 
vive the drooping fpirits of the army, difcou-' 
raged by the death of Turenne. Conde Jeff 
marflial Luxembourg to fapport the French 
arms in Flanders, and haftened to check the pro-- 
grefs of Montecuculi. On this occafion, he /hew- 
ed as much coldnefs as he had done impetuofity- 
at Senef; and, wi'h a genius which conformed' 
it'felf to every -thing, he difplayed the fame art’ 

as Turenne had ddnco - By a ,0 

^ ^ Auff. and Sept# . 

two encampments only, , he ■ ^ 

ftbpt the progrefs of the Ger- 
man army, and obliged Montecuculi to raife * 
the fieges of ' Haguenau and Saverne, After ■' 
this campaig?}, which was* indeed lefs brill ianty- 
but more efteemed, than that of Senef, this 
prince no longer appeared in the character of a - 
■warrior. He was defirous of having his fon ap- ■ 
pointed to the command in his ftead, and of- 
fered, to affill him with his advice; butthe king.. 

D.d.: did- 
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did not chnfe to hare either young mm or 
princes for generals s it was even not without 
reluSance that he had employed the prince of 
Conde, who owed his being at the head of the 
army to Louvois’s jealoufy ofTiirenne, as much 
as' to his own great reputation. 

The prince retired to Chantilly, and rarely 
came to Verfaiiles, to fee his glory eclipfed in 
a place where the courtier regards only favour. 
During the remainder of bis life he was greatly 
tormented with the gout ; but he confoled him- 
felf in the midft of his anguifli and difgrace, by 
the converfation of men of genius of all kinds, 
with which France then abounded . He was truly 
worthy of their acquaintance, being himfelf ac- 
quainted with moft of the arts and fciences in 
which they excelled. He ftill continued the 
objeft of admiration, even in his retirement 5 
till at length that devouring fire, which had in 
his youth made him the impetuous hero, and 
fubjefl: to a number of pafiions, having by de- 
o-rees confumed the vigour of a body, which was 
by nature formed rather adlive than robuft, he 
experienced a total decay before his time ; 
his mind growing as weak as his body, nothing 
of the great Conde remained during the two 
laft years of his life. He died in the year 1680. 
Moptecuculi retired from the emperor’s fervice 
much about the time that the great Cond^ re- 
fi<yned the command of the armies of France# 
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CHAR CLXXVL 

From the Death of Ttjeenne to the Pease of 
Nimeguen, in 1678* 

N Ot with (landing Turenne was dead^ and 
the prince of Conde withdrawn from the 
army, the king iliJl continued the war againft 
the emperor, the Spaniards, and the Dutch^ 
with as much fuccefs as before. He had a 
number of officers who had been trained up un« 
der thefe great men ; he had Louvois, who 
was as good as a general to him, becaufe, by 
his ready forefight, he furnifhed the generals 
with means of undertaking every thing they de- 
fired ; and the troops, by a long feries of vidlo- 
ries, retained that ardour, which the prefence of 
a monarch, ever fortunate in his undertakings^ 
bad infpired them with. 

During the courfe of this war, he in perfon 
took Conde Boucbainf, Valenciennes J, 
and Cambray jj. He was accufed by fome, of 
having been afraid to engage the prince of 
Orange, who, at the fiege of Bouchain, pre- 
fented himfelf with an army of fifty thoufand 
men, in order to relieve the place. The prince 
of Orange was likewife reproached with not 
having given battle to Lewis, when he might 
have done it ; for fuch is the fate of kings and 
generals, that they are always blamed for what 
they do, and for what they do not do 5 but nei- 
ther the king nor the prince of Orange were in 
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the leiift to blame: the former did not give 
battle^ though he was defirous of it, becaufe 
Monterey, who was governor of the Nether- 
lands, and who was then in his army, did not 
chufe to expofe his province to the chance of a 
decifive adtion ; and the honour of the campaign 
was undoubtedly on the king’s fide, fince he 
did what he pleated,, and took a town in fight of 
his enemy. 

With regard to the town of Valenciennes, 
it was taken by afiault, by one. of thofe fiogular 
"events which characterize the impetuous courage 
of the French nation. 

The king, carried on this fiege, aiTifcec! by his 
brother and five marfhals of P^rance, namely, 
d’Humieres, Schomberg, La Feuillade, Lux- 
embourg, and de Lorges. The marfhals had 
each their day of command in turn, and Vaubau’ 
had the direction of all the operations,. 

They had not yet made themfelves mafiers 
of any of the outworks of the place. The firfi: ' 
thing to be done^was to attack, two half-moons j 
behind which was a large crown -work, 
guarded- with pallifades and fitdfes, and fur- 
rounded by a ditch, interfeSed with feveral tra- 
verfes. Within this crown- work was ano- 
ther work, furround'ed by another ditch. 
When all thefe entrenchments were carried, 
there was fiili a branch of the Scheld to be ' 
paffed. Even after this, there remained ano- 
ther work, called pate; behind this pate ran 
the main ft ream of the Scheld, which was very 
deep and rapid, and which ferves as a ditch to 
the town-wall, which was defended by ftrong 
ramparts. All thefe works .were covered with 

artillery^, 
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artillery, and a garrifon of three thonrand men 
promifed a long refiftance. 

The king held a council of war about af 

tacking the out-works. It had alwayfbeen 

cuftom to make thefe attacks in the niobt timo 
« order to ftea! „po„ the enemy n^i "d’ 
and fave the lives of the men. Vauban pro’ 

po/ed to make the attack in the day-time. TlS 

propofal was Wrongly oppofed by the marftals, 
end Louvois joined in condemning it j Vaubaii 
however maintained his opinion, with the con! 

ndtnce of a man who is Cure of what he ad 
Vances : » You are defirous (faid he) of fLw 
your tnen as much as poffible 5. you will ce^ 
tainly do this much better by day-light, w-hen- 
they will be aole to fight without confufion 
and tumult, or being apprehenfive of one 
party firing upon another, as too often happens,- 
in attacks by night. We want to furprife the 
enemy, who are always upon their guard. 

eif.„(au Ily furprtfe them, if we oblige, them to- 
ftand the attack of our frefh troopst after they 
have been weaned out by the fatigue of the 
over-night’s wauh.. Add to this,, that if ther^ 
are any of our men who want courao-e, the 
night favours their backwardnefs 5 but that i/^ 
day-trre, the eye of the mafier infpires.them. 

ftlve! them- 

The king was convinced by Vauban’s ar^u- 
propofal, notwith- 
of the live ma^ftals o£ 
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M h o'clock in the morn ingg 

companies of mufketeersj 
^ an hundred grenadiersj a battalion 

of the guards, and another of the regiment of f 
Picardy, mounted the great crown-work on all 
fides. Their orders were only to make a lodge- 
ment there, and this was a great deal ; but fome 
of the black muiketeers having found entrance 
by a private paffage into the inner entrench- 
ments which w’^ere in this work, prefently made 
themfelves mailers of it ; at the fame time the 
grey muiketeers made way through another 
paifage 5 thefe were followed by the battalion 
of guards, wdao fell upon the befieged, killed 
fome of them, and put the reft to flight* By 
this time the muiketeers had let dowm the draw- 
bridge which joined this work to the reft : they 
followed the enemy from one entrenchment to 
another, both on the greater and lefier branch 
of the Scheld. The guards preffed on in crouds, 
and the muiketeers were in poffelHon of the 
town before the king knew that the iirft work, 
which he had ordered to be attacked, was car- 
ried. 

But this was the leaft confiderable part of the 
aftion. It is likely enough that a number of 
young muiketeers, inflamed with the ardour of 
succefs, might fall upon the troops or burghers 
whom they met in the ftreets, and lofe 
their fives, or elfe plunder the town ^ but 
what is moft extraordinary in this affair is, that 
thefe young men, under the condudi: of a cor- 
net called Moiflac, drew up in a rank behind 
fome waggons, and while the reft of the troops 
Who came in were forming with deliberation, 
Other muiketeers took pofielioir of the neigh- 
bouring 
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bouring haufes^ and covered with their fire 
thofe who were in the ftreet. Hoftages were 
now exchanged on each fide ; the town-coun- 
cil affembled and difpatched a deputation to the 
kingj* and all this was tranfafted without-pil- 
lage, confufion, or the leaft outrage of any kind. 
The king made the garrilbn prifoners of war^ 
and entered Valenciennes with aftonifliment. 
The fingularity of this a< 3 :ioja engaged us to 
ter into this minue detail. 

The king likewife gained 
fome honour by the taking of 
Ghent in eight days time, and 
Ypres in feven. His generals 
met with ftill greater fuccefs. 

In Germany, indeed, the marfhal duke of 
Luxembourg, at the beginning of the war, fuf-« 
fered Pbilipfburg to be taken in q ^ 
his fight, after a fruitlefs attempt ^ ^ 

to relieve it with an army of fifty 
thoufand men. The general who took PhOipf" 
burg was Charles V. the new duke of Lor- 
rain, who fucceeded his uncle Charles IV. and 
was, like him, ftript of his dominions. He had 
all the good qualifications of his unhappy uncle, 
without any of his faults. He commanded the 
armies of the empire with great reputation 5 
but, notwithftanding he had reduced PhiJipL 
burg, and was at the head of an army of fixty 
thoufand men, he could never get poffeffion of 
his dominions ; and it was to no purpofe that 
he carried thefe words in his colours : Jut nunc 
mt ^junqumn^ Now or never. Marfhal Crequi, 
now ranfomed from his confinement, and be- 
come more prudent by his defeat at Confar- 
truck, always kept the entrance into Lorrain 

Ihut 
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ftiut from him. He beat hinf 
in a fmall fkirmifii at Kokerf- 
and continually harrafled him 
in his marches. He took Fri- 
burg in his fight, and beat a 
detachment of his army at 
Rheinfield. He paffed the river 
Keres in his view, purfued him to OfFenbourg, 
fell upon him in his retreat, and having imme- 
diately afterwards carried the fort of Retel 
fword in hand, he proceeded to Sharbourg, 
where he burnt the bridge by which that city^ . 
which was ftill free, had fo many times afforded 
a paffage for the imperial troops into A! face. 
Thus did marfhal Crequi make amends for the - 
imprudence of one day, by a feries of fucceflest.' 
which were wholif owing; to- his prudence 
and, had he lived fame time longer, it is pro-^ 
bable he would have acquired an equal reputa^ 
tion with Turenne*^' 

The prince of Orange was not more fuccefs^ 
ful in Flanders, than the duke of Lorrain had 
Been in Germany;: He was not only obliged to 
raife the fiege of Maeftricht and Charleroi, but, 
after having fiiiFeredGonde, Bouchain, and Va- 
lenciennes to fall into the hands of Lewis XlVa 
he loft the battle of Montcaflel, againft Mon- 
fieur the king’s brother, in attempting to re- 
lieve St. Omen The marfhals Luxembourg 
and d’Humieres commanded this army under 
Monfieur. It is faid that the gaining of the 
battle was owing to an error committed by the 
prince of Orange, and a dextrous movement 
made by Luxembourg. Monfieur fought with 
a courage and prefence of mind that was never 
expedled from fo effeminate a prince., There 

could 
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coaid not be a ftronger inftance that* valour is 
not incompatible with delicacy;. This' prikccj 
who frequently ufed to go dreft like a womans^, 
and who had- the fame inclinations^ behaved 
on this occafi'on like a general and a foidier. 
It is faid that the king his brother was jealous of 
the reputation he acquired. He took very little 
notice to him' of the victory he had gained, and 
did not fo much as go to fee the field of 
battle, tho? he was juft by. Some ivTnrrh tt 
of the duke of Orleans attend- ^ * 

ants, who were more difcerning 
than the reft, prophefied to him then that lie 
would never agaiii have the command of an 
army, and their predidions were verified. 

The taking of fo many towns, and the gain- 
ing fo many battles, were not the only fuc- 
cefles which attended the arms of Lewis XIV*. 
during this war. The count of Schombergand 
marfhal Navaiile beat the Spaniards in the Lam- 
pourdan, at the foot of the Pyrenees, and 
tacked than even in Sicily. 

This ifland, fince the time of the tyrants of 
Syracufe, under whom it was of fome note in. 
the world, has always fallen a prey to foreigners : 
it has been fucceftively enflaved by the Romans, 
the Vandals, the Arabians, the Norman princes 
vafTals to the popes, the French, the Germans^ 
and the Spaniards ; ftill hating its mafters and 
rebelling againft them, without making any 
noble efforts to gain their liberty, and conti- 
nually engaged in freflr feditions only to change 
its chains. 

The magiftrates of Meflina had lately ftirred 
up a civil war againft their governors, and cal- 
led ia the French to their affiftance. Their 

harbour 
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harbour was blocked up by a Spanifh fleets , and 
they were reduced to the lafi: extremities of fa- 
mine. 

The chevalier de Valbille was immediately 
fent with a few frigates to their affiftance, who 
pa 0 ed through the Spanifh fleet, and threw a 
iupply of provifions, arms, and men, into the 
city. Soon after the duke of Vivonne arrived, 
with feven men of war of iixty guns, two of 
Feb ^ number of fire-ihips, 

' / engaged the enemy’s fleet, which he 
defeated, and entered the harbour of 
Meiliisa in triumph. 

The Spaniards were obliged to have recourfc 
to the Dutch, their ancient enemies, who were 
ftill looked upon as mailers of the fea, to 
help them to defend Sicily. De Ruyter fails 
from the Zuyder Zee, pafies the vere of 
Meffina, and reinforces the Spanifh fleet of 
twenty Ihips with three and twenty large men 
©f war* 


Tan R French, who, w^hen 

*^1676 ^ with the Englifh, had not been 

^ able to beat the Dutch fleets, gained 
a vidiory alone over the combined fquadrons 
of Spain and Holland. The duke of Vivonne, 
who was obliged to remain in Meflina to reftrain 
fhe populace, who already began to be dif- 
pleafed with their defenders, left the care of 
this engagement to du Quefne, his lieutenantr 
general, who was a man as extraordinary in 
his way as de Ruyter; he bad, like him, rofe to 
the command entirely by merit, but had never 
before had the management of a naval arma- 
ment, having hitherto fignaliased himfelf rather 
in the charaiSer of a captain of a privateer, than 
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the commander of a regular fleet* But whofo- 
ever poffeffes a genius for his art, and for car- 
rying command, pafles with great eafe and 
quicknefs from the little to th^e great. Du 
Quefne fhewed himfelf a very able fea-ofEcer in 
this adlion againft de Ruyter, was it only for 
having gained a fmall advantage over this expe- 
rienced Hollander. He gave battle a fecond 
time to the enemy’s fleets off Aofta^. In this 
engagement de Ruyter received the , 
wound which put an end to his 
glorious life. He was one of thofe ^ ^ 
men whofe memories are ftill had in the greateft 
veneration by the people of Holland. On his 
firft entrance into a fea-life he was only a cab- 
bin-boy, or captain’s fervant, which makes him 
fo much the more refpeftable. His name is 
equal with thofe of the princes of Naflau. The 
Spanifh council gave him the title and patent of 
duke, an odd and ridiculous dignity ta confer 
on a republican ; the patent however did not 
arrive till after he was dead, when his children^ 
proving themfelves worthy of fuch a father, re- 
fufed a title which is fo earneftly fought after in 
our monarchies, but which is by no means to 
be preferred to the name of a good citizen, 
Lewis XIV. had too noble a foul not to be 
concerned at his’ death 5 and, when fome of his 
courtiers reprefented to him that he was now 
rid of a troublefome and dangerous enemy, 
“ Neverthelefs, replied he, I cannot help be- 
ing alHifted virith the lofs of a great man*’^ 


^ Aofta, Aguft, or Avofta, a dutchjr in the principality 
of Piedmont, belonging to the king of $asidini% and lying 
near thft'fea-fide, „ 

. Du 
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Du Quefne, the de Ruyter of the French, 
attacked the combined fleets a third time, ini- 
mediatdy upon the death of the Dutch admiral, 
and funlc^ burnt, and took feveral of their largeft 
fhips. The marfhal duke of Vivonne com- 
manded in chief in this afbion ; but it was ne- 
verthelefs du Quefne who gained the victory. 
Europe flood amazed to fee France, in fo fhort 
a fpace of time, become as formidable by fea as 
at land. It is certain, that thefe armaments and 
vidlories only ferved to fpread the alarm thro* 
every ftate. The king of England, having en- 
tered upon the war to fupport the interefl of 
France, was now defirous of joining the prince 
of Orange, who had lately married his niece. 

. Befides, the great reputation gained in 

Sicily coft too much money, and 
^ ^ laftly, the French evacuated Meflina 
at the very time when they were thought on 
the point of making themfelves mafters of the 
ifland. Lewis XIV. was greatly blamed for 
having, during the courfe of this war, under- 
taken many things which he could not go thro’ 
wdth, and for quitting Meflina, as he had done 
Holland, after a fruitlefs conqueft. 

However, it muft be allowed, that prince is 
very formidable who is no otherwife uiifucccefsfii! 
than in not being able to keep all hisconquefis. 
He prefled his enemies in every part of Europe, 
The war in Sicily had not coft him near fo 
much money as it did the Spaniard, who was 
diftrelled and beaten in every place. He likewife 
raifed up new enemies againft the houfe of Au- 
ftria ; he fomented the troubles in Hungary, and 
his ambafladors at the Ottoman porteprefied the 
fukan to carry the war into Germany, though 
S ' 
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the fame time common decency would have 
.obliged him to fend fuccours againft thofe very 
people whom his politics had called in : for» 
at that time, the Swedes, his old allies, were 
engaged in ail unfuccefsful war, againft the 
eledlor of Brandenburg. This eledtor, who 
was father to the firft king of PrulEa, had begun 
to exalt his country .to that degree of reputation 
which has fmce received fo confiderable an ad- 
dition. He had juft then taken Pomerania from 
the Swedes* 

It is remarkable, that during the courfe of this 
war, there were almoft continual conferences 
held for peace j firft at Cologne, upon the fruit- 
iefs mediation of the Swedes, and afterwards 
at Nimeguen, by the equally ufelefs interpo- 
lition of the Englifh, whofe mediation was be- 
come almoft as idle a piece of ceremony as the 
arbitration of the pope. At the treaty of Aix-Ia- 
Chapelle, Lewis XIV. was aSually the only 
real arbiter : he made propofals for a peace, 
the ninth of April 1678, in the midft of his 
victories, and gave the enemy to the tenth of 
May to accept of them. He afterwards al- 
lowed, the ftates general fix weeks longer, 
upon their alking it in the moft fubmifiive 
manner. 

He now entirely laid afide all ambitious 
views upon Holland : that republic had been fo 
lucky, or fkilful, to appear only as an auxiliary 
in a war which was begun for its deftruSion j 
while the empire and Spain, who were at firft 
only auxiliaries, were at length become the 
principal parties. 

The king greatly favoured the trade of the 

Dutch 
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Dutch by the conditions which he impofed 
^ . he reftorcd to them the city of 

upon them , Spaniards fome towns 

^ffvr as’bar^L to *funjed Provinces » 

* r'x. iorr>i Pourtrai. Oudenarde, Ath, (jrhentf 

"'fuSr? bat he referved Bouchain, 
and Limbmj Cambrai, Mau- 

Conde, Ypres, vaien Charlemont, 

'™He1emanS'»0.bi»g mor= of the empire 
but Ftibu-S or f J„“ed thfrwl 

“Ha „°,oteS »"it“an irth h»'i l>i> » *' 
p ^ nhannilv ioiiiedwith him againft the 
Swedes, unhappdy^J^^ of Branden- 

hmg o jnfifted that Denmark fhould give 

uHil if had taken from Swed^"’ 

duties in the Baltick Sea ; that the duke of 
toll-duties in rpftored to his dominions ; 

SfS akSo^Stolrg fhould giva up 

Pomerania, which '“^Weftphak 

^taTro^e ftee^ h°m, in the 
mSi fubmifiive terms, in which he ftiies him, 
“His Lorfand Maftsr,” humbly entrea.mg_ho 
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might be permitted to keep what he had con- 
quered, with many affurances of his zeal and 
future fervice 5 but his fubmiilioas proved as inef- 
ficacious as his refiftance, and the conqueror of 
the Swedes was obliged to reftore ali he.had taken 
.from them. 

And now the ambaflador of France infifted 
upon taking the upper hand of the eledtors^ 
Brarideburg propofed every kind of iriodifica- 
“catjon, in order to fettle axonference v/lth the 
count, afterwards maflnal d’Eftrades, who was 
ambafTador to the ilates-generai j but the king 
would never fuiTer a perfon who re prefen ted him 
to yield to an eledlor, and the count'd "Eftraclcs 
CO u I'd not treat. 

Charles V. had put the grandees of Spain 
upon the fame rank with the electors, confe- 
quently the peers of France had pretenfions to 
the fame equality. At prefent we fee , that 
things are changed in every, point, fince in the 
imperial diets the a-TibaiTadors of eledlors are 
now held in the ikmc manner as thofe ' of 
crowned heads. As to Lorraio, Lewis offered 
to reilore the new duke, Charles V, but in-» 
fiffed upon remairiing maitcr of Nanci, and all 
the great roads. 

Thefe coiuhtions vrere impefed with the 
haughtinefs of a conqueror 3 but yet they v/ere 
not fo unreafonable as to drive his enemies to 
deftair, or oblige them ta join together againft 
liini, as the only thing left. He at once dic- 
tated to Europe as a mailer, and 'adied as a 
politician. 

At the conferences at Nimeguen he found 
means to fowqiealoufy among bis allies. The 
■Dutch were in hafte to fign, in defpite of the 

VoL. VIL, E, prince 
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prince of Orange, who refolved at all events to 
carrion war, alledging that the Spaniards were 
too weak to ailill: them, fhould they refufe to 
fign. 

The Spaniards, feeing that the Dutch had 
accepted of terms of peace, followed their ex- 
ample ; alledging that the empire did not feem 
hearty iii the common caufe. 

In the laft place, the Germans, abandoned 
by Spain and Floiland, figned after all the others, 
ceeding Friburg to the king, and confirming 
the treaties of Weftphalia. 

There was no alteration made in the con- 
ditions prefcribed by Lewis XIV. The enemy 
in vain afiecled to make fome extravagant pro- 
poials, in order to difguife their own weaknefs. 
He gave laws and peace to all Europe, The 
duke of Lorrain was the only one who refufed 
to accede to a treaty which appeared to him 
in fo oppreifive a light. He chofe rather to be 
a prince, and wander through the empire, than 
to be a fove reign without power or honours in 
his own dominions 5 and waited in expedation, 
v/hen time and his own courage fhould bring 
about a favourable reverfe of fortune. 

During the conferences at Nimeguen, and 
four days after that the plenipotentiaries of 
France and Holland had figned the treaty of 
peace, the prince of Orange ihewed how dan- 

f eroiis an enemy Lewis XIV. had in him, 
faiihal Luxembourg, who was then befieging 
Mons, had lately ; received an account of the 
conclufion of the peace; upon which he lay 
lulled in full fccurity in the village of St. Denis, 
and dined that day with the intendant of the 
ariny. The prince, of Orange, with his whole 

' army, 
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army^ attacks themarfhars quarters, and forces 
them : a long and bloody engagement enfues, 
from which the prince had the greateft reafon 
to exped the moft lignal vidory ; for he not 
only gave the attack, which is a great advantage, 
but he attacked an army which depended upon 
the faith of treaties, and grew remifs in their 
military rigour. Marflia! Luxembourg could 
with great 'difficulty refifl: the fury of this at- 
tack ^ and if the advantage lay on any fide, it 
was with the prince of Orange, whofe foot re- 
mained mafter of the field of battle where they 
had fought. 

Did ambitious men pay any regard to the 
lives of their fellow creatures, the prince of 
Orange would not have fought this battle. He 
certainly knew^ that the peace was already figned, 
or on the point of being fo : he knew that this 
peace would prove advantageous to his country, 
and yet he hazarded his own life, and that of 
thoulands of men belldes, as the Hrli fruits of a 
general peace, which was then fo far advanced, 
that had he even beat the French army, it 
would have made no alteration in the congrefs. 
This add, as inhuman as it was glorious, and 
which at that time was more efieemed than 
blamed, did not produce one fmgle additional 
article in the treaty 5 and the lives of two theu- 
land French, and as many of the enemy, were 
thrown away to no end. By this peace we may 
fee how much projedls are contradicted by 
events. Holland, againft whom alone the war 
v/as ujidertaken, and whofe deflruclion fesmed 
inevitable, left nothing at all 5 on the contrary, 
file gained a barrier, while every other crowned 
E 2 head 
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head who had preferved itfromdeftrudilon^ loft 
by it. 

The king was now at the height of his great- 
nefs. Fie had been vi< 9 :orious ever fince he 
came to the crown 5 never had befieged any 
place without taking it ; was fuperior in all 
things to thofe in league againfl: him ; the ter- 
ror of Europe for fix years together j and at 
length its arbiter and peace-maker : he added 
to his eftates the Franche -Comte, Dunkirk, and 
one half of Flanders ; and, what he ftill ought 
to look upon as one of the greateft bleffmgs,. 
he was king over a happy kingdom, now become 
the model to all other nations. 

Some time afterwards, (in 1680) the town- 
houfe of Paris folemnly beftowed upon him the 
epithet of Great, and ordered this title alone 
to be placed upon all public monuments. Se- 
veral medals had been ftruck as early as the 
year 2673* with this furname on them; and 
Europe, though jealous of his glory, did not 
cry out againft thefe honours. Neverthe- 
lefs, the name of Lewis XIV. has prevailed 
among the public more than that of Great. 
Cuftom governs all things. Henry, who had 
the furname of Great conferred on him after 
his death with fo much juftice, is commonly 
called Henry IV. and that name alone is fuffici- 
ently expreilive. The prince of Conde is always 
called the Great Conde, not only on accoutit 
of his heroic deeds, but from a lucky facility of 
diftinguifliing him by that means from the other 
princes of Conde. Had he been called Conde 
the Great, that title would never have remained 
with him. W e fay the Great Corneille, to 
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diftinguilli him from his brother. We do not 
fay the Great Virgil, the Great Horace, or the 
Great Tailo. Alexander the Great in now 
only known by the fimple name of Alexander^ 
Charles V. whofe fuccefies were more dazzling 
than thofe of Lewis XIV. had never the fur- 
name of Great. It continues to be given to 
Charlemagne, only as a proper name Titles 
are of no ufe to pofterity ; the name of a man 
who has done great things, imprelTes more ref- 
pefl than the moil founding epithet. 

C H A P« 


* This is a Grange medley of comparifons, ■without any 
propriety of diftlnA'ion 5 and one of the remarks is, we 
apprehend, not founded upon reality : that, for example, 
which relates to Alexander, who is unlveifaily known by 
the name of Alexander the Great ; the fame epithet is con- 
flantly beftowed upon Pompey, the rival of Julius Csefar. 
But whatever Mr. de Voltaire may think of the importance 
©f his own nation in general, and of thofe chara<Siers m 
particular, which his nation has honoured with the ap- 
pellation of Great, the confent of the French nation alone 
is not fulBcient to eflabUih this epithet. Alexander deferved 
the name of Great, in the opinion of all the enlightened 
nations then in being. Pompey was firnamed Great, by 
the undoubted metropolis of the world. Both the one and 
the other had performed fuch exploits as entitled them to 
that glorious addition. They had fubdued the moft for- 
midable powers of Afia, and filled all the world with afio- 
nlfhment at the brilliancy of their vi<if,ones. Henry IV^ 
of France* had never extended his fuccefs beyond his own 
dominions. His grand-fon, Lewis XIV. had over-run 
Franche-Comte and Flanders, when they were both de- 
fencelefs : but he was not able to complete the conqueft of 
Holland, even though he was at the gates of Amlferdam, 
and the Dutch had not an army to oppofe his career. In 
the feqijcl, though his generals obtained feme victories over 
the prince of Orange, they never ftruck fuch a decifive firolce, 
but that he was always able to keep them at bay, and to 
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The taking of Strasburg i the bombarding 
of Algiers; the fubmiiEon of the Ge- 
. NOESB; tbe.embafi}^ from the emperor of 
SiAM.^-the pope braved in Rome; and the 
fucceflion to the Eledlorate of Cologne 
cliiputed. 


^I^KE general peace, proved, no rellraint 
A 'upon Lewis’s ambition. The empires^ 
Spain, and Holland, diftanded their extraordl* 
naiy troops, but he iKIl kept his in pay. 
Peace was to him a time of conquefis 


give them battle in fix weeks after every defeat. Nor 
they, with all their efforts, ever snake another con- 
qiiftil on the territories of the Rates general. In the war 
that fucceeded the death of king William, Lewis had the 
.mortification’ to fee his furname of Great melted down as 
as ft w'ere, in a feries of defeats and difaRers, until he was 
sit length obliged to fue for peace of thofe very Rates which 
he had treated with Rich infolence in his profperity How 
’was it poRible that a prince ccuid retain the epithet of. 
Great, in the midft of, Ribjedls who found themfelves re- 
duced to mifery by his ambition ? who faw that ambition 
blaRed, and that idolized monarch finking under diRemper, 
sand overwhelmed wdth difgrace? Befides, the pencnal cha- 
raRer of Lewis, was evidently deficient in that enterprifing 
courage and intrepidity, which are reckoned by. all the 
world efiential ingredients in the conRitution of a hero. 

* While this fiieet was at prefs, there fell into the hands 
of the editors, a compilation entitled, Memoirs of madame 
de Maintenon, In the third volume of wdiich work,, at the 
t.wenty- third page, are the following words : The union, 

of the courts of Metz and Befancon,” which made us at firft 
think that there was a court at Befancon united to that of 
Metz. Upon this we conRilted feveral authors, but found 
that there never had been any court at Befaacon appointed 

for 
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He was even fo fecure of his power at that 
time, that he eilablifhed courts ofjurifdiilion in 
Menrz and Brifac, for annexing to the crown 
all the territories which were formerly depen- 
dent upon A! face or the three biflioprlcs ; but 
which had from time immemorial been in the 
hands of other mafters. Several fovereign prin- 
ces of the empire, the eledror palatine, the king 
of Spain himfeif, who had feveral bailiwicks in 
thefe countries, and the king of Sweden as 
duke of Deux Pouts, were furnmoned before 
thefe courts, to do homage to the king of 
France, under pain of having their poffeiSons 
forfeited. He was the only prince ilnce the 
time of Charlemagne who bad acled thus like 
the lord and judge of crowned heads, and con- 
quered countries by judicial decrees. 

The elector palatine, and the elecSbr of 
Triers, were difpofleiled or the lordfhips of 
Falkemburg,' Germariheim, Veldentx, See, 
They carried their complaints before the diet 
of the empire, ailembled at llatifbon, but in 
vain; for that ailinnbly contenced Itielf with 
entering protefts agalnft thefe proceedings. 

The king did not think it fuiicient to be 
thus niafter of ten free cities of Alface, by the 
fame titles which the emperors formerly had : 
no onp even dared to mention liberty in any of 
thofe cities. Strafburg yet remained a great 
and opulent city, and miilrefs of the Rhine, by 


for deciding the territories properly belonging to France 5 
and that in the year 1610, there were only the council of 
Brifac and Metz, whofe bufinefs it was to annex to the 
crown of France the territories which had been dirmembercd 
from Alface and the three bifhoprics* 

E4 
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means of the bridge which it had upon that 
river; ofitfelfa powerful republic, and famous 
for its arfenal, which contained nine hundred 
pieces of cannon. 

Louvois had for a long time formed a defign 
of putting this city into his mafter’s hands. He 
had already prepared the way by bribery, in- 
trigues, and menaces. The magiftrates were 
feduced, and the people were ftruck. with con- 
ilernation, at feeing their ramparts on a fudden 
furrounded by twenty thoufand French; their 
forts, by which they were guarded on the fide 
of the Rhine, attacked and taken in an inftant ; 
Louvois at their gates, and their burgomafters 
„ talkingof furrendering, which Louvois 

accepted, and took puffeffion of the 
town. Vauban has fince fortified it 
in fucb a manner, that it has become the 
ftrongeft barrier of France. 

The king kept no better meafures with 
Spain ; he claimed the town of Aloft, in the 
Netherlands, together with its whole bailiwidc, 
which, as was pretended, his minifters had for- 
got to infert in the articles of peace ; and upon 
the Spanifh court making fome hefitatioo in 
rQ complying with his demand, he ordered 
the city of Luxemburgh to be bloc- 
kaded. 

At the fame time he purchafed the city of 
Cafal, of the petty duke of Mantua, who 
w^ould have fold all his dominions to fupply 
his pleafures. 

• Europe began to be alarmed af feeing 

a power which thu^ extended Itfelf on all fides, 
and had acquired in the midft of peace more 
than ten preceding monarchs of France had 

gained 
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gained by all tbeir wars. The emperor^ the 
Dutch, and even the Swedes them felves, finding 
great reafon to be difpleafed with Lewis’s pro- 
ceedings, entered into a treaty of afibciation. 
71ie Englifh threw out fome threats, the Spa- 
niards refolved upon a war, and the prince of 
Orange left no ft one unturned to blow up the 
flame ^ but no power as yet dared to ftrike the 
iirft blow 

The king, who was feared every where, 
fought only how to make himfeif more formi- 
dable. He encreafed the power of his marine 
beyond the moftfanguine hopes of his fubjedts* 
or the livelieft apprehenfions of his enemies. 
Ke had ftxty thoufand failors in pay ; and this 
rude body of men were kept to their duty, by 
lav/s as fevere as thofe obferved with refpedi to 
the military forces* The Englifh and Dutch, 
on the contrary, though fuch powerful maritime 
nations, had neither fa many feamen, nor fiich 


* Some pretend that it was on this occafion that the, 
prince of ©range publicly expreflTed himfeif in thefe terms : 

If I cannot have his friendfhip, I will at leaft deferve 
his efteem.” This faying has been preferved by feveral 
perfons ; and the abbe Choifii places it about the year 
167a. It is worthy of fome attention^ as it feems a 
ilant hint of the confederacies which William afterwards 
formed againfl Lewis XIV. But it is a milfake to fay that 
' it was at the peace of Nimeguehj that the prince of Orange 
fpoke thefe w»Ords ; and it is a fliil grofler error to fup- 
pofa that Lewis XiV. wrote to that prince in thefe terms s 
You alkme for my friendfhip, I will grant it you when 
you are deferving of it.’* This is the language of a lord 
to his vaffal, and fuch infulting expreilions are never made 
ufe of by one prince in treaty with another. This letter 
is found no where but in Maintenon’s memoirs 5; and yye are 
informed that this compilation is greatly cenfured for the 
number of falfities it contains. 

E 5 good 
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good regulations. Several companies of cadets 
and marine guards were formed^ and il-ationed in 
the frontier- towns and the fea-portSj who were 
trained up in all the arts requifite to their pro- 
feffion, under the care of mailers payed out of 
the public treafury. 

The harbour of Toulon, in the Mediterra- 
nean, was formed at an immenfe expence, capable 
of containing an hundred ihips of war, with an 
arfenal and magnificent ftore-houfes. The port 
of Brefl was likewife /ormed in the weilern 
ocean, at an equal expence. Dunkirk and 
Havre- de-Grace were filled with Clipping, and 
nature herfeif was forced at Rochfort. 

At length Lewis had above an hundred Clips 
of the line, of which feveral mounted an hun- 
dred guns, and others more. Thefe were not 
fufFered to lie idle in port His fquadrons 
under the command of Du Qiiefne cleared the 
feas of the Algerine and Tripoline pirates 
which infedled them, and puniflied Algiers by 
the help of a new art 5 the difcovery of which 
was owing to the care he took to encourage 
all kinds of genius in his reign. This fatal but 
admirable . art is that of bomb-veffels, with 
which fea-port towns may be reduced to allies. 
There w^’as a young man named Bernard Re- 
iiaud, better known by the name of Little Re- 
naud, who by mere Crength of genius, became 
an excellent mariner, v/ithout ever having ferved 
on board a Clip. Colbert, who found out merit 
wherever it was hidden, had frequently fent 
for this man to the council of marine, even 
when the king was prefent : it was in purfuaoce 
of his diligent abfervations and inftrudlions, 
that they afterwards fell upon a more uniform 

, 2 and 
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and eafy method of building fhips* Renaud 
had the boldnefs to propofe in council £0 bom- 
bard Algiers with a fleet of fhips. Every one 
prefeiit iiartecl at the propofal, not having the 
leaft conception that a mortar could be fired any 
where but on a folid ground ; in fhort^ he un- 
derwent all the raillery and contradifiioii which 
every one miifL expeft who offers a new in™ 
vention ; but liis fiminefs, and that eloquence 
which naturally accompanies thofe who are 
forcibly firuck with their own invention^ pre- 
vailed upon the king to permit a trial of this 
new project:. 

Renaud then caufed five veflels to be built 
of a lefier fee than common, but much ftronger, 
without any upper decks, and only a platform 
or falfe deck on the keel, in which hollow 
fpaces were formed for receiving the mortars 
as in beds. Thus equipped, he fet fail under 
the command of old Du Qiiefne, who had the 
charge of this expedition, from which he ex- 
pected little fiiccefs : but the effedt of the bombs 
filled both the admiral and the Algerines with 
furprize, one half of the town being pre- 
fently beaten down and laid in afnes. q 
H o\vever, this art being foon comma- ^ 

ideated to other nations, ferved only 
to multiply the calamities of human kind, and 
proved more than once fatal to France, where 
it was invented. 

This improvement ' in the marine within a 
few Years, was wholly owing to the - care and 
vigilance cf Colbert.- ■■ Louvois was continually 
employed in fortifring upvvards of one h.undred 
citadels; befides building the new ones ot Him- 
iiingcn, Sar-Lcwis, the fortrcllcs of Shurbourg, 
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Mont-royal, &c. and while the kingdom was 
acquiring this exterior ftrength, the arts flou« 
rifoed within,, and pleafure and abundance 
reigned everywhere. Strangers came in crouds 
to admire the court of Lewis XIV. whofe name 
Was carried to the moft diftant nations of the 
earth. 

His glory and fuccefs received a farther ad- 
dition, from the weaknefs of moft of the other 
crowned heads in Europe, and the niiferable 
ftate of their people. The emperor Leopold 
was at that time in fear of the rebellious Hun- 
garians, and efpecially of the Turks, w^hom they 
had called in to their affiftance, and were pre- 
paring to invade Germany. Lewis thought k 
politic to perfecute the proteftants of his own 
kingdom, in order to prevent them from being 
able to give him any difturbancej but he un- 
derhand prote6i:ed the proteftants and rebels in 
Hungary, becaufe they might be of fervice to 
him. His ambalTadors at the Turkifli court 
had importuned the fultan to fit out an arma- 
ment before the peace of Nimeguen. The di- 
van by an unaccountable fingularity has almoft 
always waited till the emperor was at peace 
to break with him. The war in Hungary was 
not begun till the year 1682, and the enfuing 
year, the Turkifli army of two hundred thou- 
iand men, reinforced by feveral bodies of Hun- 
garian troops, meeting with no fortified towms, 
filch as there are in France, nor any regular 
army to oppofe its progrefs, advanced to the 
very gates of Vienna, after laying all wafte in 
its march. 

The emperor Leopold, at the approach of 
the Turks, quitted Vienna with the utmoft pre- 
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cipitation, and retired to Lentz 5 and when he 
heard that they had invefted his capital, he only 
retired at a ftill greater diftance, to Paffau, leav- 
ing the duke of Lorrain at the head of an in- 
conSderable army, which had already been at- 
tacked by the Turks in their march, to defend I 

the empire as well as he could. ' * 

No one made the leafl doubt but that the |; 
grand vizir, Cara Muftapha, who commanded | 
the Ottoman array, would foon be mafier of ^ 
Vienna, a badly fortified city, abandoned by its c 

fovereign, and defended only by a garrifon of f 

ten thoufand elFedtive men, though called fix- 
teen thoufand. In fhort, a dreadful revolution I 
was every moment cxpedied. ‘ i 

Lewis XIV. had the greateft.. reafon to f 
expedl that Germany, thus diilreffed by the | 
Turks, and having no refource but in a chief, I 
whole flight had encreafed the general terror, |:“ 
would foon be reduced to fly to the protedlion I" 
of France. He had an army on the borders of ^ |- 
the empire ready to defend it againft thofe very I-- 

Turks which he had brought thither by his 
former negociations. By this means he hoped I 

to become protector of the empire, and to make* I- 

his fon king of the Romans. | 

At fir ft, when the Turks threatened Auflria | 

with an invafion, he added generofity to his I 

political views; not that he fent fucepurs a J 

fecond time to the emperor, but he declared ■ 

that he would not attack the Low Countries^. J 

but would leave the Aufcrian-Spanifii branch [ 

at liberty to a,ISft that of Germany, which was. ^ 

Oil the point of bei.ng overwhelmed. All that 
he afked in return for Ling ^uiet was, to be [ 
fatislied with reipect to fome difputabie points 1 

in • f 
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in the treaty of Nimeguen, and chiefly relating 
to the bailiwick of Aloft) which had by miflake 
been omitted in the treaty. He a&ually ordered 
the blockade of Luxemburg to be raifed i n 1 682y 
without waiting to be fatisfiedj and abftained 
from all hoflrilities for one whole year. But 
he did not obferve the fame generofity after- 
wards, during the fiege of Vienna. The Spa- 
nifh council, inflead of footbing, incenfed him ; 
and he renewed hoililities in the Netherlands, at 
the very time that Vienna was on the point of 
falling into the hands of the Turks ; this was 
In the beginning of September ^ but, contrary 
to all expedlation, Vienna was relieved. The 
prefumption, eiFeminacy, ignorance, and ftoth- 
fulnefsof the grand vizir, together with his 
brutal contempt for the Chriftians, proved his 
ruin. Nothing lefs than fuch a combination 
of faults could have preferved the capital of the 
empire. John Sobiefki, king of Poland, had 
time to march to its relief; and having joined 
the duke of Lorrain, he prefented himfelf be- 
Se t 2 Ottoman army, who fled at 

his firft appearance. The emperor 
^ ^ returned to his capital, grieved and 

aftoniilied at having quitted it. He entered 
juft: as his deliverer was coming out of the 
high church, where they had been fingiiig 
TeDeum, and the preacher had taken thefe 
words for his text: There v/as a man fent 

from God, and his name was John.’’ You may 
have already obferved that the fame words were 
applied by pope Pius V. to Don John of Au- 
ftria after the viilory of Lepanto. You know 
that what at firft appears new is frequently no 
other than a repetition. The emperor Leopold 

was 
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was at once triumphant and humbled. The 
French king having no longer any meafures to 
keeps bombarded Luxemburg, and feized upon 
Courtrai and Dixmude, in Flanders : he then 
made himfelf mafler of Triers, and demoliflied 
its fortifications ; and all this, as he faid, to ful- 
fil the fpirit of the treaties of Nimeguen. The 
Imperialifts and Spaniards entered into a ne- 
gociation with him at Ratifl:)on, while he was 
taking their towns ; and the treaty of Nime- 
guen, which had been infringed, was changed 
into a truce for twenty years, by which the 
king was left in poffeiTion of the city of Lux- 
emburg, and its principality, which he had 
lately conquered. 

Lewis was ftill more formidable on the coaft 
of Bagbary, where, till his time, the French had 
been fnown only by fome of their nation, which 
fell into the hands of the barbarians, and v/ere 
made flaves.' 

‘ The inhabitants of Algiers, after their city 
had been twice bombarded, Tent deputies to 
make their fubmiffion, and demand peace. 
;They delivered up all the Chriftian captives in 
their poflefiion, befides paying a confiderable 
funi of money, which is the greateft punifli-., 
nient that can be inflifted on a corfair, 

Tunis and Tripoli made the like fubmiiEons ; 
and here it may not be impertinent to relate 
the following anecdote- One Damfreville, a 
captain of a French fliip of war, being come to 
Algiers to releafe all the Chriftian captives 
there, in the French king’s name, found feveral 
Englifhmen among them, who, after they were 
on board, infifted to Damfreville that It was on 
the king pf England's account that they had 

, been ■ 
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been fet at liberty j upon which the French cap- 
tain fent for the Algerine officers, and putting 
the Englifli into their hands again, “ Thefe 
people, faid he, pretend that they are releafed 
wholly in their own king’s name ; mine there- 
fore will not take the liberty of offering them 
his protedlion : I therefore deliver them up to 
you again; it now remains with you to ffiew 
what you owe the king of England.” The 
Englifli were carried back to their former 11a- 
veri’ : this anecdote may ferve to fhew the pride 
of the Englifli, the weaknefs of Charles lid’s 
adminiftradon, and the refpedt which all na- 
tions had for Lewis XIV . 

This refpeift was fo general, that new ho- 
nours wmre granted to his ambaffador at the 
Ottoman porte, the fame as to the fopha’s, at 
the very time that he was humbling the people 
of Barbary, who are immediately under the 
proteftion of the grand fignor. , ^ 

The republic of Genoa humbled itfelf before 
him ftili more than that of Algiers. The Ge- 
noefe had fold powder and bombs to the Al- 
gerines; they were likewife building four gal- 
lies for the fervice of the king of Spain. , The 
kino- fent St. Olon, one of his gentlemen in or- 
dinary, in charaifter of envoy, to forbid their 
launching thole galleys, threatening them with 
inftant punifiiment if they did not comply 
with his will. The Genoefe, incenfed at this 
attempt upon their liberties, and reckoning too 
much upon the affiftance of Spain, refufed to 
give the king any fatisfaclion. Immediately 
fourteen large Ihips, twelve galleys, fix bomb 
veffels, and feveral frigates, fet fail from the 
port of Toulon, having on board the new fe- 
* cretary 
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cretary of the marine, Seigneki, fon to the fa- 
mous Colbert^, who had procured him this 

employ 

— — 

^ John Baptii^ Colbert, mar<|uis de Seignelal and Cha- 
teauneuf fur-cher, baron de Sceaux, de Lenicres, d’OrmoSj, 
minifter and fecretary of ftate, commander and high trea* 
furer of the king’s orders, comptroller general of the 
ces, fuperintendant of the buildings, arts, and manufac- 
tures of France, may be juAly Ailed the ableA and beA mi- 
niAer that any kingdom in Europe ever preduced. He wa« 
born at Paris, the fon of Nicholas Colbert, lord of Van- 
dieres, and counfellor of Aate: but he defcencled from the 
Scorch family of Cuthberf, a branch of which fettled in 
Champagne in the thirteenth century, as appears by tii® 
tomb of Richard Colbert, at the Cordeliers in Rheims, hay- 
ing this infeription engraved in Gothic Letters : €y gh k 
frmx chmj&lhr Richard Cclbcrty dit ly EccJ/cis, kif , . . 1 300 . . • 
f>ris%pfiur i'ame de fj, In the middle of the ftone is a feut- 
cheon with the knight’s arms, being a wreathed fnake i$. 
jiale j and under it the following diAich ; 

En Eco 0 feus k JSerceaVf 
Et Rheims dmni h iCmhcetu^ 

Colbert the mlnlAer attached Mmfelf to cardinal Mazarin, 
who favoured him with his confidence, and recommendedt 
him to the king as a man of unihaken fidelity, indefati- 
gable application, and extenfive capacity. After the car- 
dinai’s death, Lewis appointed Colbert eomptroller-gerSeral 
of the finances, which were in terrible diforder j and he had 
all the reafon in the world to be picafed with this difpofi-* 
lion. To Colbert alone, all the glory which Lewis acquired 
by his external wars, and interna! adminiftration, may be 
|ijfty attributed# Colbert improved and efiablifhed the 
finances in fuch a manner, as enabled the king to maintain 
armies that all Europe could not oppofe. Colbert intro- 
duced and fupported manufadures, extended and proteded 
commerce, and raifed the marine of France to a moft 
formidable pitch of power# He advanced the liberal arts, 
by infiituting academies, indufirioufly fearching after and 
rewarding merit ; inviting artifis from ail parts of Europe, 
and gratifying them with penfions adequate to their defert. 
He opened a communication between the two feas, bf 

com^v 
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employ before his death. This young man 
was full of ambition, courage, wit, and vivacity, 
and wanted to be at once the ibMier and the 
minlfter^ he was greedy of honour, ardent in 
all his undertakings, and knew how to blend 
pleafures with bulinefs, without impeding either. 
Old Du Quefne had the command of the large 
fhips, and the duke of Mortemar of tlie'galleys ; 
but they were both dependents on the fccretary 
of ftate. The fleet arrives before Genoa, and 
1 the ten bomb vefiels throw fourteen 
thoufand fiiells into the town, by 
^ which a part of thofe noble marble 
buildings, from whence Genoa had its name 
of Superb, were reduced to aflies. Four thou- 
fand men were then landed from the fleet, who 
advanced to the gates of the city, and burnt the 
fuburb of St. Pietro d’ Arena. The inhabitants 
BOW found it neceflary to fubmit, in order to 
avoid total ruin. The king infifted that the 
doge and four of the principal fenators of Ge- 
noa, fhould repair to his palace of Verfailles, 
there to implore his clemency j and left the 
Genoefe fliould elude the required fatisfachion, 
and diminifii any thing from his glory on this 
occafion, he , farther infifted that the doge fhould 
be continued in his onice, notwithftanding a 
perpetual law in Genoa, by v»^hich any doge 
who is abfenc - but a moment from the city is 
deprived "of his dignity. 


compleating the canal of Languedoc. He formed and for- 
tified harbours 5 built docks and arfenals : in a word, there 
■was not a remarkable work^ either of magnificence or uti- 
lity in France, that did not owe its origin to Colbert, 
whom we would propofe as the perfed model of a mi- 
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Imperialo Lefcaro, doge of Genoa, ^ 
accompanied by the fenators Lome- 
lino, Garebardi, Durazzo, and Sal- ^ 
vago, repaired to Veriailles to perform all that 
the king demanded of them. The doge drefi: 
in his robes of ftate, with a red velvet cap on his 
head, which he frequently took off while he 
fpoke, made his lubmiilion 5 the words and gef- 
tures he ufed on this occafioii were all diftated 
by Seigiiclai. The king gave him audience 
fitting, and covered ; but, as in every aefion of 
his life he al ways joined politenefs with dignity^ 
he behaved tov/ards Lefcaro and the fenators 
with as much goodnefs as pomp. His minifters, 
Louvois, Croiiii, and Seignelai, treated them 
more haughtily, which made the doge fay^ 

The king deprives our hearts of liberty, by 
the manner in which he receives us ; but his 
minifters reflore it to us. again/^ This doge 
was a man of great wit and underftanding,^ 
Every one knows the* ainfwer he made to the 
marquis of Seignelai, when he ailced him what 
Be thought moil remarkable at Verfaiiles ; To 
fee myfelf there/’ replied he. 

The great fonclnefs which Lewis XIV. had 
for pomp and .fhew, was ffl! more gratified by 
an embaffy which he received from Siam, a 
country which, till that time, had never heard 
of fuch a kingdom as France. It happened by 
one of thofe extraordinary events which pro^ e 
the fuperiority of the Europeans over all other 
nations, that a Greek, named PhalkCcniiance, 
the Ton of a tavern-keeper at Cephalonia, w^as 
made barcafon, that is prime-minifler, or grand- 
vizir of the kingdom of Siam. This man, de- 
firous of lircngthening and endreafing his au- 

thority^ 
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thority, wanted for that purpofe to call in fome 
foreign affiftance, but did not dare to truft ei- 
ther the Dutch or the Englifh^ ^who are dan- 
gerous neighbours in the Indies. The French 
had lately fettled fome factories on the coaft of 
Coromandel^ and had brought the fame of their 
monarch with them into that extreme part of 
Afia. Conftance thought Lewis XIV. a pro- 
per perfon to be flattered by a homage which 
came from fo diftant a place^ and lb little ex-’ 
pedeed. Religion, which is the mafier-fpiing 
of worldly politics from Siam to Pari?, proved 
fubfervient to his defign ; accordingly he ft nr a 
folemn embaffy, and magnificent pre- 
^ ^ fentSj in the name of the king of Siam^ 
his mafter, to Lewis XIV. to acquaint him, 
that the Indian monarch, charmed with his 
fame, was refolved to enter into a treaty of 
commerce with no other nation than the French^ 
and that he had even fome thoughts of becom- 
ing a Chriftian. The king thus flattered in his 
greatnefs, and deceived on the fide of religion, 
engaged to fend the king of Siam two ambalFa- 
dors and fix Jefuits, to whom he afterwards 
added fome officers and eight hundred foldiers. 
But the pomp of this embaffy was ail the fruit 
it produced. Conftance, four years afterwards, 
fell the vibfim of his own ambition. The few 
French who remained with him were partly 
maflacred, and the reft obliged to fly ; and his 
widow, after having been on the point of be- 
coming queen, was, by the king of Siam’s fuc- 
cefibr, condemned to ferve in his kitchen as a 
cook, an employment which fuited with her 
birth. 


That 
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That thirft of glory which led Lewis XIV. 
to diilinguifli himfelf in every thing from other 
kings, fhewed itfelf* again in the haughty man- 
ner with which he afFedfed to treat the court of 
Rome, Odefcalchi, the Ton of a banker of Mi- 
lan, w^as at that time in the papal chair, by the 
name of Innocent XL He was a virtuous man, 
a prudent pontiff, a middlingdivine, and a cou- 
rageous, refolute, and magnificent prince. He 
aifefted the empire and the Poles agaiiiff the 
Turks with his money, and the Venetians v/ith 
his galleys. He blamed the condudi of Lewis 
XIV; in the fevereft terms, who had joined 
with the Turks againft the Chriftians. it was 
furprifing to fee a pope thus warmly efpoufing 
the caufe of the emperors, who ftile themfclves 
king of the Romans, and would, if they could, 
eftablilh the feat of their empire in Rome 5 but 
Odefcalchi was born under the Auffrian domi- 
nion, and had even made two campaigns in the 
army of Milan. AIJ men are governed by habit 
and humour : his pride was hurt by the haugh- 
tinefs of Lewis, who on his iide did every thing 
to mortify him that a king of France can do to 
a pope, without abrolutely feparating from his 
communion. An abufe had prevailed for along 
time in Rome, which w’^as the more difficult to 
be eradicated, as it was founded on a point of 
honour upon which the catholics piqued them- 
felves. Their ambaffadors at Rome extended 
the right of franchife and afylum belonging to 
their palaces to a great diftance^ under the ge- 
neral name of quarters, Thefe privileges, wdiich 
were ftridly maintained, made one half of 
Rome an afylum for all kinds of villainy. By 
another abufe, whatever was brought into Rome 
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tinder the ambaflador^s name, was free from ail 
duty. By this means trade fuiFered, and the 
flate was impoveriflied. 

At length pope Innocent XI. prevailed on 
the emperor, the kings of Spain and Poland, 
and on the new king of England, James IL 
who was a catholic, to give up thefe oi'ous pri- 
vileges. The nuncio Ranucci propofed to Lewis 
to concur with thefe princes in reftoring the 
peace and good order of Rome ; but Lewis, 
who in his heart hated the pope, returned for 
anfwer, That he never regulated his con- 
duct by the example of others, who rather ought 
himfelf to ferve as an example for tiiem*^^ He 
then fent the marquis of Lavardin on an em- 
bajfTy to Rome, purpofely to infult the pope. 
f Lavardin accordingly makes his en- 
try into that city in fpite of the 

^ 7 pope’s prohibition, and efcorted by 

four hundred of the marine guards, the fame 
number of volunteer officers, and two hundred 
men in livery, all armed. He Immediately 
went, and took polTeffion of his palace, the quar- 
ters thereunto belonging, and the church of 
St. Lewis, round which he ordered centinels to 
be placed, and to go the rounds as in a garri- 
fon. The pope is the only fovereign to whom 
fuch an emtaffy can be fent ; for the fuperiority 
which he alv/ays affeiSfs over crowned heads, 
makes them always defirous of humbling him, 
and the w^'eaknefs of his dominions permit them 
to infult him with impunity. All that Inno- 
cent XL could do, was to attack the marquis 
of Lavardin with the worn out weapons of ex- 
communication, weapons which are now as 
little regarded in Rome as elfewhere, but which 

never* 
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nei'erthelefs are employed as an antient ceremo- 
nial, mtiie fame manner as the pope’s foldiers 
carry arms, merely for form’s fake 

Cardinal d’Eftree, a manoffenfe, buteene- 
rally unfortunate in his negociations, was at that 
nme rehdent from the court of France at Rome 
D Eftree being obliged to make frequent vifits 
to the marquis of Lavardin, could not after- 
wards be admitted to' an audience of the pope 
without receiving abfolutionj he in vain endeL 
voured to evade this ceremony: Innocent per- 
fifted m giving it to him, in order to keep up 
an imaginary power, by thecuftoms on which 
It was founded- 

Lewis, through the fame motives of pride, 
though fecretly lupported by politics, endea! 
voured to make an eledtor of Cologne. Full of 
the Icheme of dividing or making war with the 
empire, he thought to confer this ekaorate on 
cardinal F urftemberg, bifhop of Strafburg, his 
creature and the viaim of his interefts, and an 
irreconcileaole enemy to the emperor, who had 
ordered him to be imprifoned in the precedino- 
war, as a German who had fold himfelf to 
r ranee. 


The chapter of Cologne, like all the other 
chapters of Germany, has a right to nominate 
3.S btinop, who by tnat becomes elecSfor. The 
perfon who then filled this fee was Ferdinand 
of Lavana, formerly the ally, and afterwards 
the enemy, of Lewi?, as many other princes 
^d been. He now lay at the point of death, 
i he king, by money, intrigues, and promifes, 
prevailed on the canons to chufe Furfemberff 
coadjutor ; and after the death of Ferdinand he 
was chofen a lecond time by a majority of votes 

By 
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By the Germanic concordat the pope has a 
right of conferring the bifiiopric on the bifhop 
and the emperor that of confirming him 
in the electorate. The emperor and pope In- 
nocent perfuaded, that to leave Furlleinberg 
in poffcfiion of the -electoral dignitjj was the 
fame as if they bad given it to Lewis XIV. 
joined together to befiow this principality upon 
young Bavaria, brother to the deceafed prince, 
--.o ^ The king revenged himfelf on the 

^ f pope by taking Avignon from him, 

^ and made preparations for a waragainft 

the emperor. At the fame time he difiurbed 
the el edor- palatine, on account of the rights of 
the princefs-paktine r adame, fecond wife to 
the duke of Orleans, rights which flie had re- 
nounced by her marriage-articles. The war 
began in Spain, in the year 1667, on account 
of the claims of Maria Therefa, not'Aitbftand- 
irig a like renunciation made, plainly proves 
that ccntrafts can only bind private perfons. 

In this manner did the king, in the height of 
his grcatnefs, perplex, ftrip, or humble almoft 
all the princes of Eurppe, but they in return 
almoft all joined in league againft him 

* Notwithilanding the great encomiums lavifl-ied upon 
Lewis, by the writers of the French nation, we will ven- 
ture to fay, that whatever proofs he exhibited of magnifi- 
cence and opulence, of oppreffion and power, be fliewed 
very few of real wifdom and policy ; fcvr, by his rapacity, 
infoience, and cruelty, he provoked all the flates of Europe 
to form a confederacy againff him, which Gripped him of 
all his glory, and reduced his people to indigence and mi- 
fcry. 


CHAP, 



CHAP. CLXXVIII. 

King James of England dethroned by his 
Son-in-law William IIL and protected 
by Lewis XIV* 

T H E prince of Orange, flill more ambi- 
tious ’than even Lewis XIV. had con- 
ceived vafl: dellgni, which might appear chime- 
rical in a ftadthoWer of Holland, but which h© 
Juftified by his great abilities and courage. He 
wanted to humble the king of France and de- 
throne the king of England. He found no great 
difficulty in getting the powers of Europe by 
little and little to join with him againft France; 
the emperor, fome princes of the empire, the 
Dutch, and the duke of Lorrain, had 
at firft entered into a private league at ^ ^ 

Augfturg, and were foon after joined by Spain 
and the duke of Savoy. The pope, without 
being adually one of the confederates, fct them 
all at work by his intrigues. The Venetians, 
without openly declaring themfelves, favoured 
their defigns in fecret, and all the princes of 
Italy were in their intereft. In the North, Swe- 
den at that time fided with the Iroperialifls, and 
Denmark was an ufelefe ally to France. JJp"* 
wards ‘of five hundred thoufand protefl:ants> 
who had been driven out of France by the 
perfecution of Lewis, and had carried with 
them their induftry, and an irreconcilable ha- 
tred to the French king;, were as a new body 
of enemies, who difperfed themfelves through 
all the courts of Europe, and animated the con- 
federate powers, already inclined to wan (Wc 
VoL. VIL F ihali 
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fliall fpeak of the flight of thefe people m the 
chapter of religion.) The king was furrounded 
by enemies on all fides, and had no friend but 
king Janies of England. 

James, who fucceeded his brother Charles 
IL was a catholic as well as him ; but Charles 
did not confent to become a catholic, till to- 
wards the latter end of, his life, and then only 
out of compliance with his miftreffes and his bro- 
ther. In faft, he acknowleged no other reli- 
gion but that of pure deifm. His perfedi indif- 
ference in thofe points which divide mankind in 
their difputations, had contributed not a little 
to render his reign peaceable among the Eng- 
lifh. James, on the contrary, attached by ftrong 
perfuaflon to the Roman-catholic religion from 
his youth, joined to his belief the fpirit of party 
and zeal. Had he been a Mahometan, or of 
the religion of Confucius, the Englifti would 
never have dillurbed his reign 5 but he formed a 
defign to eftablifh the Roman-catholic religion 
in his kingdom % which is looked upon with 

the 

* Iti yd. in. of the memoirs of madam de Maintenon, 
in the fourth chapter, entitled, 0/ the King and ^een of 
England, we meet with an unaccountable jumble of faifi- 
ties. It is there faid, that the following queilion was pro- 
pofed by the Civiiia^is : ‘‘ Whether the people have a right 
to rebel againft the authority which endeavours to force a 
belief upon them ?” But here the affair was quite the re- 
verfe 5 the Engiifh oppofed the king’s intention of tolerat- 
ing the Roman-catholic religion. The point in difpute 
was, ** Whether the king had a power to difpenfe with the 
tefl-oatb in thofe whom he admitted to employments 

The fame writer fays, that pope Innocent XJ. made the 
prince of Orange a prefent of two hundred thoufand ducats, 
to go and root out the Romam catholic rdigion in Eng- 
land, 

He 
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Ae utmoft horror by thefe republican royalifb, 
ks a religion of flavery. It is fometimes a very 
eafy matter to eftabiifti a religion in a country ; 
Conftantine, Clovis, Guftavus Vafa, and queen 
Elizabeth, did, without any danger, introduce 
a new religion into their kingdoms by different 
methods, and got it received by the people ; 
but to bring about changes of this kind, there are: 
two things abfolutely iieceiTary, a depth of po-. 


H« likewife affirms in the fame rafli manner, that Inno- 
cent IX. ordered feveral thoufand maffies to be faid for the 
prince of Orange’s fuccefs. It is well known that this 
pontiff favoured the league of Augfburg, but he never 
aifted in a manner fo ridiculous and contrary to what he 
owed to his dignity. The Spanifh envoy at the Hague in- 
deed ordered prayers to be publicly faid in his chapel for the 
fuccefs of the Dutch deet, of which monfieur d’Avaux fent 
advice to his mafter Lewis. 

This writer alfo gives us to underhand, that the count 
d'Avaux corrupted the members of the ftate 5 but he is 
miflaken here again, it was the count d’EfIrade. He is 
likewife wrong in point of time j this happened twenty- 
four years before. See Mr. d’Eilrade’s letter to Mr. dc 
Lipnnc, dated Sept. 17, 1665. 

The fame author has the affurance to quote bifliop Burnet, 
whom he makes to fay, in expreffing a particular vice in the 
prince of Orange, that “ He was fond only of back-doors j”' 
now there is not a lingle word in all Burnet’s hlftory which 
bears the leaft refemblance to fo low an expreffion, and fo 
unworthy the pen of an hiftorian 5 and though fome com- 
piler of anecdotes may have pretended that biffiop Burnet 
fuffered fo indecent an expreffion to efcape him in conver- 
fation, fuch an obfcure teftimony ought not furely to pre- 
vail againft an authentic hiftory. 

* Though Burnet did not ufe the grofs expreffion men- 
^oned above, yet certain it is, he infinuated fomething al- 
moli equivalent, to the prejudice of William’s character, 
by recording a fcandalous report that the king was add idled 
to a fecret vice. But, this expreffion is omitted iri the late 
editions of Burnet’s hiftory. 
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litlcs, and alucky concurrence of circumftances^ 
both of'which were wantingto James* 

He could not without indignation refle^!:^ 
that fo many kings of Europe were defpotic 5 
that thofe of Sweden and Denmark were lately- 
become fo ; and> in a word, that Poland and 
England were the only kingdoms in the 
world where the liberty of the people fubfifted 
at the fame time with royalty. He was encou- 
raged by Lewds XIV. to render hinifelf abfoIutS 
.at'hcme, and the Jefuits per funded him to reftore 
their religion, and with it their credit 5 but he took 
fuch unfortunate meafures to compafs thiS;, that 
at his firfc fetdng out he turned all hearts againft 
him. He began as if he had already obtained 
the end he aimed at : he entertained a nuncio 
from the pope publicly at his court, with 
train of Jefuits and Capuchin friars ; he threw 
feven Englilh bifliops into prifon, whom he 
ought rather to have won over by gentle means ^ 
deprived the city of London of its privileges, 
inliead of indulging it with new ones ; and 
overturned the laws with an high hand, which 
he fhould have fecretly undermined 5 in a 
word, he a< 9 :ed with fo little diferetion, that the 
cardinals at Rome ufed to fay of him by way of 
jeft, ‘‘ That he ought to be excommunicated, 
as a perfon who was going about to deftroy the 
little catholic religion that remained in Eng- 
land.^* 

Pope Innocent XL conceived fuch indifFerent 
hopes of Jameses projefls, that he never would 
grant a cardinaPs hat which that prince folli- 
cited for his confeflbr father Peters. This Jefuit 
was a hot-headed intriguing man, who, mad 
with the ambition of becoming a cardinal and 

primate 
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primate of England, pufhed his matter on to 
the precipice* The principal perfons of the 
kingdom combined together in fecret to prevent 
the king^s defigns, and fent a deputation to the 
prince of Orange. They conduced their plot 
with fuch prudence and fecrecy, that the court 
was lulled in full fecurity, 

, The prince of Orange fitted out a fleet of 
fhips^', on board of which were to be em- 
barked between fourteen and fifteen thoufand 
men. This prince, who was only an iiliiftrious 
private perfon, and had hardly five hundred 
thoufand livres a-year of his own eftate, was 
neverthelefs fo happy in his politics, that he 
faw himfelf matter of money, a fleet, and the 
hearts of the ftates-general. He was truly a 
king in Holland by his fkilful condud', while 
James loft all regal power in England by his 
precipitate ralhnefs. 

It was at i^rft given out that this armament 
was defigned againft France. The true defti- 
nation was kept a profound fecret, though en- 
trufted with more than two hundred perfons. Ba« 


* The author of Maintenon’a memoirs afTerts, that the 
prince of Orange finding the ftates-general refufed to 
grant him a fuppiy, entered the aflembly, and addrefied them 
in this manner : Gentlemen, there will be a war next 
fpring, and I defire that this predidion may be regifieredJ^ 
In proof of this he quotes the count d'Avaux, and fays, 
that this minifter faw through the whole defigh of the prince 
of Orange. It is hardly pofiible to Jumble together faifities 
in a worfe manner. Nine thoufand failors were ready af-, 
fembled in the year 1687. The count d’Avaux does not 
mention a fyllable of this pretended fpeech of the prince of 
Orange i Nor had he the leaftfnfpicion of that princess 
real defign, till the jbth May, 16S8* See bis letter to the 
king of that date, 
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rillon, the French ambaflador at London, a mats 
of pleafure, and more converfant in the in- 
trigues of James’s miftrefles, than thofe of Eu- 
rope, was the firft impofed upon, Lewis XIV. 
however was not to be thus deceived ; he faw 
what was going forward, and offered his affif- 
tance to his friend and ally, who, thinking 
himfelf fecure, rejeiled that aid which he after- 
r\^ t wards follicited when it was too late, 
*688^^^ and his fon-in-law the prince of O- 
^ range’s fleet was under fail. He had 

been wanting to himfelf, and he now found 
every thing fail him at once. He in vain wrote 
to the emperor Leopold ; that prince returned 
for anfwer, Nothing has befallen you but 
what we had foretold/’ He depended upon 
his fleet, but his fhips fuffered thofe of the ene- 
my to pafs them. He might however have de- 
fended himfelf by land : he had an army of 
twenty thoufand men, and if he had led them 
on without giving them time . for reflexion, it 
is probable they would have done their duty 5 
jt688 inftead of that, he gave themleifure 
to fix their determination. Several of 
his general officers abandoned him, and among 
the reft the famous Churchill, who afterwards 
proved as fatal to Lewis as he had done to 
James, and became fo illuftrious under the 
name of the duke of Marlborough. He was 
the favourite of James, his creature, brother to 
his miftrefi, and a lieutenant-general in his 
army ; notwithftanding which he left him, and 
went over to the prince Orange at his camp. 
James likewife faw himfelf abandoned by his 
fon-in-Iaw the prince of Denmark, and even 
by his own daughter, the princefs Anne. 


LEWIS XIV/ icj 

And now finding himfelf attacked and pur- 
fued by one of his fons-in-law, abandoned by 
the other, deferted by his own daughters and 
bofom-friends, and hated even by thofe of his 
fubjedls who were of his own party, he looked 
upon his fortune as defperate; and, without 
waiting for the iflue of a battle, refolved upon 
flight, the iaft refource of a vanquifhed prince. 
At length, after being ftopt in his flight by the 
populace, ill-treated by them, and carried back 
to London, receiving fubmiflively the orders of 
the prince of Orange in his own palace, feeing 
his guard relieved by that prince’s, without the 
leafl: refiftance, driven from his houfe, and made 
aprifonerat Rochefler,he took advantage of the 
liberty purpofely given him, to quit his king- 
dom, and feek an afylum in France. 

This was the epocha of the true Englifh li- 
berty. The nation, reprefen ted by its parlia- 
ment, fixed the long contefted limits of the 
royal prerogative, and the privileges of the 
people 5 and having preferibed to the prince of 
Orange the conditions on which he was to 
reign, chofe him for their king jointly v/ith his 
wife Mary, the daughter of king James. From 
that time this prince was acknowledged by the 
greateft part of Europe as the lawful king of 
England, by the name of William Ilf. and the 
deliverer of that nation ; but in France they 
confidered him only as the prince of Orange, 
the ufurper of the dominions of his father-in- 
law. 

The fugitive king came with his 
wife, the daughter of the duke j5gQ 
Modena, and their fon the prince of ^ 
Wales, as yet an infant, to implore the protec- 
F 4 tioa 
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tion of Lewis XIV. The queen of England’^ 
who arrived a little time before her huibandj 
was aftonifhed at the fplendour with which the 
French monarch was furroundedj and that pro- 
fufion of magnificence which fhe beheld at Ver- 
failles ; and ftill more fo at the reception flie 
met with from the king, v/ho went as far as 
Chatou to meet her I now do you a 

lancholy fervice, madam, (faid he.) I hope, bc» 
fore it is long, to render you one more confider- 
able and fortunate/’ This was his very ex- 
prcliion. He then conduced her to the palace 
cf St. Germain, where fhe met with the fame 
attendance as the queen of France herfelf would 
have had, and was furniihed with every thing 
that minifters to convenience or luxury; pre- 
fents of all kinds, in gold, filver, plate, jewelsj, 
and rich fluffs. 

Among other prefents ihe found a purfe of 
ten thouland louis d’ors laid on her toilet* 
The fame attention was paid to the king her 
Ilufband, who arrived jufl one day after her; 
he had fix hundred thoufand franks a-year fet- 
tled upon him for the expences of his houfhold, 
befides an infinite number of prefents which 
were made him. He had the king’s own officers 
and guards. But this noble reception was little, 
in comparifon of the preparations which were 
made for reftoring him to his throne. Never 
did monarch appear fo grand as Lewis’ on this 
occafion, and James feemed as mean. Thofe 
of the court and city, by whofe opinions the 
reputations of men are decided, conceived very 

* jSce Madame de Sevlgne’s letters, and the memoirs oi 
Madame de la Fayette* 

little 
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little efieem for him. He faw nobody but Je- 
iiiits. He alighted at their college in St. An- 
thony^s ftreet in Paris 5 he told them that he 
was a Jefiiit as well as themfelv'es ; and, what is 
fiill more extraordinary, he faid the truth. He 
had got himfelf admitted into this order with 
certain ceremonies, by four Englifli Jefuits, 
when he was only duke of York. This weak- 
nefs of mind in a prince, joined to the manner 
in which he had loft his crown, rendered him 
fo defpicable, that the courtiers diverted them- 
felves every day with making fongs upon him. 
He was driven from England, and ridiculed ia 
France, where no one gave him any credit for 
being a catholic. The archbifliop of Rheims, 
brother of Louvois the minifter, faid openly in 
his antichamber at St. Germain, There’s a 
good man, who has given up three kingdoms for a 
mafs.” From Rome he received only indul- 
gences and pafquinades. In a word, through- 
out the whole of this revolution, his religion 
was of fo little fervice to him, that when the 
prince of Orange, who was the head of the 
Calvinifts, fet fail to go and dethrone his fti- 
ther-in-law, the catholic king’s minifter at the 
Hague ordered mafles to be faid for the fuccefs 
of his expedition. 

In the midft of the humiliations which bsfel 
this fugitive prince, and the immenfe liberality 
of Lewis XIV. towards him, it was a fpedacle 
worthy of attention, to fee James touching for 
the king’s evil in the little convent of the Eog- 
lifh nuns 5 whether that the kings of England 
have arrogated this fingular privilege to them- 
fdves, as pretenders' to the ' crown, of France, 

F 5 ■ or 
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or that this ceremony has been eftabliflied amonrg^ 
them lince the time of the firft Edward. 

The king foon fent him over to Irelandj 
where the Roman-catholics ftill formed a very 
confiderable party ; a fquadron of thirteen fhips 
of the firft rate lay in Breft-road, ready to carry 
him over. All the officers, courtiers, and even 
the priefts, who had repaired to James at St. 
Germain, had their paffage to Breft defrayed at 
the French king’s expence* An ambaflador 
{ ivlonfieur d’Avaux) was nominated to atttend 
the dethroned king, and followed him in great 
Irate. Arms and ammunition of all kinds were 
put on board the fleet, and every fort of utenfil, 
from the meaneft to the moft valuable. The 
king went to St. Germain to take his leave of 
him ; where, for the laft prefen t, he gave him 
his own fuit of armour, and embracing him affec- 
tionately, The beft thing 1 can wifli you, (fard 
lie) is never to fee you here again*” James had 
icarcely landed in Ireland' with- this great prepa- 
ration, when be was followed by twenty-three 
large flfips more, and a prodigious number of 
tranlportSjUnder the ''command of Cbatteau Re- 
naud. This fleet having engaged -and 
16^ difperfed the Engiifli fquadron, which 
^ attempted to oppofe its paffage, and 
landed the troops in fafety, on its return fell in 
wkh and took feven Dutch merchantmen, and 
came back to Breft vi6l:orioHs over the Engiifli ^3 
and laden with the fpoils of the Dutch. 

In 


Who would not imagine from this expreffion that the 
French heet had fubdued England? whereas the truth* of 
the matter Is this ; the French. fquadron falling in with the 
Engiinr Eeet under fiefbert,. which was greatly inferior to 

them 
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In a very fhort time afterwards a l 

third fupply fet fail from the harbours 
of Breft, Toulon, and Rochefort. ^^9^ 
The ports of Ireland and the Englifli channel 
were covered with French fhips. At length 
Toiirville, vice-admiral of France, withfeven- 
ty-two fail of large fliips, fell in with the Eng- 
lifli and Dutch fleet of fixty fail> and a fight en- 
fued which lafted ten hours ; on this occafion 
Tourville, Chatteau Renaud, dTftree, and 
Nemond, fignalized themfelves by their cou- 
rage and (kill, and refle<3:ed an honour oji the 
French navy to which it had till then been a 
ftranger. The Engliih and Dutch, who till 
then had been mafters of the ocean, ^nd from 
whom the French had lut a little time before 
learnt the art of fighting their fhips in line of 
battle, were totally defeated. Seventeen of their 
fliips difmafted, or rendered ufelefs, were rua 
afhore and burnt by themfelves^, the refl: took 
refuge in the Thames, or on the banks of Hol- 
land. In this whole engagement the French 
loft but one fmall veffel. And now, what , 


them ia number, an engagement enfued, in which then!! 
was not one vedel loU: on either fide j and the two fcjua- 
drons feemed to part by confer, t. Herbert put to fen, and^ 
Chatteau Rcnaud retired into Ban try-bay, in Ireland. 

* The French fleet confifled of feventy- eight flips of 
war, and two and twenty fire-fliips 5 whereas the combined 
fquadrons of England and Holland did not exceed 'fltcy-flx, 
fo that the enemy had a fuperiority of twenty-two. In 
this engagement, the Dutch loft fix fhips of the line 5 and. 
the lofs of the Engliih amounted to two. Admiral Herbert, 
then lord Torrington, was deprived of his command, and 
fent prifoner to theTower, in confequcnce of the complaints 
of the ftates-general, who afnrmed that he had facrificed 
the Dutch fquadron in the engagement. 

F 6-. .Luwis^' 
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Lewis had been wifhing for upwards of twenty 
years, and which feemed fo little probables^ 
came to pafs ; he had the empire of the fea, an 
empire which indeed was but of Ihort duration* 
The enemy's fliips of wzr fled before his fleets ; 
Seignelai, who dared to attempt the greatefi 
things, brought the galleys of Marfeilles upon 
the main ocean ; and the fea-coaft of England 
beheld this kind of veflel for the firft time : by 
the help of thefe galleys a defcent was made at 
Tinmouth, and upwards of thirty merchant^ 
fhips burnt in that bay. The privateers of St» 
Malo and the new harbour of Dunkirk en- 
liched themfelves and the Hate, by continual 
prizes, fn a word, for the fpace of two years, 
there was not a fiiip to be feen on the fea but 
thofe of France* 

■ King James did not fecond in Ireland thefe 
great efforts made by Lewis in his favour. He 
had with him near fix thoufand French, and 


fifteen thoufand Iriihfoldiers. The river Boyne 
rail between his zrmy and king William's : this 
“ river was fordable, the water not being higher 
than the men’s Ihoulders ; but after it was paf- 
fed, there was a deep marfli to crofs before they 
could attack the Irifli army, after which a fteep 
ground prefented itfelf, which formed a kind 
■I . of natural entrenchment. William made 
his army pafs the river in three places, 
^^9^ and began the battle. The Irifh, who 
are known to be fuch good foldiers in France 
and Spain, have always behaved ill in their 
own country. There are certain nations which 
feem made to be fubjeft to another ; the Eng- 
liih have always been fuperior to the Irifli in 
genius, riches, and arras, Ireland- has never 

been 
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been able to throw ofF the Englifli yoke fince 
firft fubdued by an. Englifh nobleman. The 
French flood their ground at the battle of the 
Boyne I the Irifli gave way and fled* King 
James, who had not once made his appearance 
during the engagement, either at the head of 
the French or Irifh, was the firft to retreat,, 
and yet he had given proofs of great courage 
on other occafions 5 but there are times when 
valour is loft in difpiritednefs* K. William hav- 
ing had his fhoulder grazed by a cannon-ball 
before the battle, it was reported and believed in 
France that he was killed. This falfe report 
was received at Paris with a fcandafous and in- 
decent joy.. The citizens and populace, encou- 
raged by fome of the under magiftrates, made 
illuminations, rung the bells, and, in feveral 
quarters of the town, they burnt figures made 
of ofier, to reprefent the prince of Orange, in 
the fame manner as they burn the pope in Lon- 
don. The cannon of the Baftile werelikewife 
fired, not by the king’s order, but through the 
indifcreetzeal of the commandant. It might be 
fuppofed from thefe great marks of fatisfadlion, 
and what is faid by a number of writers, that 
this mad joy at the fuppofed death of an ene- 
my, was the effefl: of the great dread they had 
of him. Almoft every writer, French and Eng- 
lifh, have obferved that thefe rejoicings were 
the greateft panegyric that could be made on 
William IIL Neverthelefs, if we only conft- 
der the circumftances of the times, and the fpi- 
rit which then reigned, we fhall prefently dif- 
cover that thefe tranfports of joy were not pro- 
duced by fear. The lower kind of citizens, 
and the populace, know not what it is to fear 

■ m 
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iinlefs when he threatens their city, 
an J.ue name of William HI. 

Far from n France were fo unjuit as 

'^'%"S°Sim He hid aimoft always been 
to delpile nitn. „i The vukar were 

beaten | ^ J, „ ,hat prince bad 

ignorant how ,bo 

acquired eve Tj-elandj did not yet appear,. 

^'“Ire eyefof heFreicb, an enemy worthy of 

t” ItV The people of Pans, who ido- 
Lewis XIV. J- P thought him abfolutely 
li„d thett bon „„e not the 

invincible. Th ^ Parifians, 

efte<9: of fear, j^r thp rei^n of Lewis, and 

*,rd'» “dlUric f-y S"d “pon a king 
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Tan^ IndSift 

^“IrTofS rSolution, from the beginning 
17Z end. The charaders of Wilhaiu^^nd 
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James did every thing* Thofe who delight to 
trace the caufes of events in the condudi! of 
men will remark, that king William, after bis 
victory, eaufed a general amnefly to be pub- 
lished; and’ that king James, on the contrary, 
in his way through a h’ttle town called Gal- 
loway, hanged fome of the inhabitants, who 
had advifed Ihutting the gates sgainft him* 
Of two men behaving in this manner, we may 
eafily perceive who would be moft likely to 
prevail. 

There were ftill fome towns in Ireland that 
remained in James’s intereft, and among the 
reft Limerick, in v/bich there were above twelve 
thoufand foldiers. The French king, who 
fiill perfevered in fupporting James’s defperate 
fortunes, ordered three thoufand regular troops 
to be tranfported over to Limerick ; and by an 
additional generofity hefent all proviSons> ne* 
cejflTary for the maintenance of a numerous gar- 
rifon. Forty tranfport veflels, under the con- 
voy of twelve fiiips of war, carried over every 
needful fupply of workmen’s tools, carriages, 
engineers, gunners, bombardeers, with two 
hundred mafons, a number of faddles, bridles, 
and harneffes for upwards of twenty thoufand 
horfe ; cannon, with their carriages, muikets, 
piftols, and fwords for twenty-fix thoufand 
men; befides pro vifions- and* c loathing, even to 
fhoes. Limeric, though befieged, being thus 
abundantly furnifhed with fuppUes of , every 
kind, hoped to fee its king fight in its defence ; 
but James not appearing, Limeric furrendered, 
and the French fhips returned once more to 
the coaft of Ireland, and brought back to France 
about twenty thoufand foldkrs and inhabitants* 

What 
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What IS perhaps more extraordinary than 
ail the reft is, that Lewis was not difcouraged 
by thefe continueddifappointments; and though 
he had a difficult war to fupport againft the ^ 
greateft part of Europe, he neverthelefs en- 
deavoured once more to change the fortune of 
the unhappy king of England, by a decifive 
ftroke, by making a defcent in England with 
twenty thoufand men, which were affembled 
between Cherburg and La Hogue, Upwards of 
three hundred fail of tranfport veflels lay ready 
to receive them at Breft. Tourville, with forty- 
four capital ftiips, cruifed off the coaft of Nor-* 
j I mandy to wait for them. D^Eftree 
arrived in the port of Toulon with 
thirty fliips more. As there arefome 
misfortunes which arife from bad condu^ft, fo 
there are others that can only be imputed to 
fortune. The wind, which was at firft favour- 
able to D’Eftree’s iquadron, changed, and 
made it impoffible for him to join Tourville, 
who with his forty-four fliips was attacked by 
the combined fleets of England and Holland, 
confifting of near an hundred fail : the French 
were obliged to yield to fuperior numbers ; but 
not till after an obftinate fight of ten hours. 
Ruffe], the Englifli admiral, purfucd him for 
two days. Fourteen large fliips, of which 
there were two that carried one hundred and 
four guns, ran aihore, and the captains fet fire 
to them ^*5 to prevent their being burnt by the 

enemy, 

# The Englifh hiftorfans fay the French neet amounted 
to fi3tty-three ihips of the line, and that a greater number 
of the French than of the Engii/h were engaged. Certain 
it is, RuffePs own fhip difabisd the Rising Sun, a Ihip o£ 
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~-"€ntmy. King James, who was a fpeSator of 
tihis difafter, from the neighbouring ihore, faw 
all his hopes at once fwallowed up* 

This was the firft check which had beoJi 
given to the power of Lewis XIV. at fea* 
SeigneJai, who after the death of Colbert, his 
father, had continued to improve the French 
navy, died himfelf in 1690. Pontchartain, 
who had been raifed^ from the place of firft 
prefident of Brittany, to that of fecretary for 
the marine department, did notfufter it to decay 
under his jurifdidiion. The fame fpirit ftil! 
continued in the adminiftration, France had 
as many fliips at fea after the fatal blow at La 
Hogue as fhe had before ; for Tourville com* 
manded a fleet of fixty fhips of the line, and 
D’Etree one of thirty, exclufive of thofe which 
were in harbour 5 and not above four years af- 
terwards (in 1696,) the king fitted out another 
armament, ftill more confiderable than any of 
the former ones, to tranfport James over to 
England, at the head of twenty thoufand French 5;. 
but this fleet only made its appearance on the 
coaft 5 for the meafures of James’s party in Lon- 
don were as ill concerted as thofe of his pro^ 
tedor were well laid in France* 


ons hundred and four guns, commanded by TourvUIe m 
perfon. She was burned by fir Ralph Delaval, near Cher- 
burg, together with the Admirable, another firft rate, and 
the Conquerant, of eighty guns, Eighteen other great 
fttips of the French fieet ran into La Hogue, where they 
were attacked by fir George Rooke, w^ho deftroyed them^ 
and a great number of tranfports loaden with ammunition,, 
In the midft of a terrible fire from the enemy, and in fight 
of the Irilli camp. 

Tie 
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The dethroned king^s party had now HiS 
hopes left but in hatching plots againft the life 
of his rival y and almoft all thofe who were con^ 
cerned in thefe attempts fufFered by the hands 
of the executioner ; belides, it is more than 
probabfe) that had they fucceeded^ he would 
never have recovered his kingdom. He paffed 
the remainder of his days at St. Germain, where 
he lived on Lewis’s bounty, and a penhon of 
feventy thoufand Francs which he was mean 
fpirited enough to receive privately from his 
daughter Mary, who had been accelTory in de- 
throning him. He died at St. Germain in the 
year 1700 . Some Irifh yefuits pretended to 
afliert that miracles were performed at his tomb f . 
They even talked at Rome of canonizing after 
his death a prince whom they had abandoned* 
when living. 

Few princes were more unhappy than James*; 
nor have we an example in hiftory of a- family 
for fo long a time unfortunate. The firfl: of the 
kings of Scotland, his anceftors, who bore the 
name of James, after having been detained foe 
eighteen years a prifoner in England, was mur- 
dered, together with his queen J, by his own 
fubjefe. James 11. the fon of this prince, was 
killed in battle, againft the Englifh, at nineteen 
years of age jj. James III. after being impri- 
foned by his fubjedls, was ilain by the rebels 
in fight. James IV. fell in a battle which he 
loft. Mary Stuart, his grand-daughter, after 

* About three thoufand flerling, per 

-J* They even carried the farce fo far as to pretend that 
Ills reli£^s cured the bhhop of Autun of a fibula. 

$ His wife was wounded, but recovered. 

II James II, was killed by accident at Roxburgh, 

being 
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being driven from her throne, ai>d forced to 
take refuge in England, where fhe languiflied 
eighteen years in prifon, was at length con- 
demned to die by Englifh judges, and loft her 
head on a fcaffold : Charles I. grand-fon to 
this Mary, and king of England and Scotland, 
was fold by the Scots, fentenced to death by 
the Englifh, and executed publicly as a traitor. 
His fon James, the fubjedi of this chapter, was 
driven from three kingdoms, and, to crown the 
misfortunes of the family, even the birth of his 
fon was difputed. This fon, by the efforts he 
made to recover the throne of his fathers, 
brought many of his friends to an untimely 
end; and of late days we have feen prince 
Charles Edward, in whom the virtues of his 
anceftors, and the valour ofking John Sobiefki, 
his grandfather, by the mother's fide, were in 
vain united, performing exploits, and fuffering 
calamities almoft beyond the reach of credit* 
If any thing can juftify thofe who believe in an 
unavoidable fatality, it muft be the continued 
feries of misfortunes which have befel 
family of the Stuarts for upwards of three bu4^ 
dred years. 


CHAP. 
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Of what paffed on the Continent, while Win- 
xiAM IIL was invading England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, till the year i6gj<^ 
The burning of the Palatinate. Vic- 
tories of the marechalsCATiNAT and Lux- 
embourg. 

N ot havingbeen willing to break in upon 
the chain of affairs in England in the 
preceding chapter, I now return to what paffed 
on the continent. 

While Lewis was thus forming fuch a ma- 
ritime force as had never been exceeded by any 
ftate, he had to make head againft the' emperor 
and princes of the empire, Spain, the two ma- 
ritime powers of England and Holland, become 
both more formidable under one chief. Savoy, 
and almoft aJMtaly. One fuch an enemy as 
England and Spain, would have been fulEcient 
in former times tp have ruined France | and 
yet all of them united could not now make any 
impreffion upon her. The king had almoft 
conftantly five different armies on foot during 
the courfe of this war ; fometimes fix, but never 
lefs than four. The armies in Germany and 
Flanders frequently amounted to one hundred 
tboufand effective men. The frontier places 
were at the fame time provided with garri- 
fons. Lewis had four hundred and fifty thou- 
fand men in arms, including the marine troops* 
The T urkifh empire, fo powerful in Europe, 
never had fo great a number ; and even the 
Roman empire had not more ; nor were there 

ever 
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ever To many wars carried on at a time. Thofe 
who blame Lewis XIV . for having made him- 
felf fo many enemies cannot but admire the 
meafures which he took to defend himfelf 5 and 
even to be beforehand with his enemies, 

Thefe had not as yet entirely declared them- 
felvesj nor were they all united. The prince 
of Orange had not yet failed from the Texel^ 
upon his expedition againlt his father-in-law, 
when France had armies upon the frontiers of 
Holland, and on the borders of the Rhine* 
The king had fent his fon, the dauphin, who 
was called Monfeigneur, into Germany, with 
an army of twenty thoufand men This prince 
was gentle in his manners, modefl: in his de- 
portment, and feemed greatly to refemble his 
mother. He was then twenty-feven years old, 
and this was the firft time he had been intrufted 
with a command, after his behaviour liad given 
fufHcient proofs jhat he would not make an ill 
ufeof his power. The king /poke to him in pub- 
lic thus, at his departure. My fon, in fend- 
ing you to command my armies, I give you an 
opportunity of making your merit known : go 
and difplay it to all Europe, that when I de- 
part this life it may not be perceived that the 
king is dead.” 

The prince had a fpecial commiiHon for this 
command, as if he had been only a private ge- 
neral, whom the king had made choice of* 
The king’s letters were direfted, To our 
fon the Dauphin, our lieutenant-general, com- 
manding our armies in Germany,” 

* Every thing bad been fo ordered and difpofed 
before hand, that the fon of Lev/is XIV. who 
affifted in this expedition with his name and 

prefence^ 



prefencej might not be liable to meet with an 
affront. The marfhal de Duras had in fafl: the 
command of the army. Boufflers had a body 
of troops on this fide the Rhine, and marflial 
d'Humieres another near Cologne, to watch 
the motions of the enemy. Heidelberg and 
Mentz were taken : the liege of Philipfburg, 
which is always the firft ftep to be taken, when 
the French make war in Germany, was already 
begun, under the infpe(Si:ion of Vauban. Such 
matters as were not in his deportment fell to 
theihareof Catinat, then lieutenant-general, 
a man capable of every thing, and formed for 
all exploits. Monfeigneur arrived fix days 
after the trenches had been opened. He ex- 
a< 2 :iy obferved his father’s condudl, expofirrg 
his perfon as much as was neceffary, but never 
rafblys treating every one with affability, and 
extending: his liberality even to the private 
foldier. The king felt a fincere joy in having 
a fon who thus imitated, without exceeding 
him, and who made himfelf beloved by every 
one, without giving his father any occalion to 
fear him. 

Philipfburg was taken in nineteen 
^ Manheim in three, Fran- 

1000 . furrendered in two j and Spires, 

Triers, Worms, and Oppenheim, threw open 
their gates at the firft approach of the French. 

The king had refolved to make a defert of 
the Palatinate as foon as thofe towns were 
taken. His defign in this was rather to cut 
off all means of fubfiftence from the enemy, 
than to take vengeance on the eledior, whofe 
only crime was that of having done his duty, 
in joining with the reft of Germany againft 
5 France* 
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France. An order came to the army from the 
king, figned Louvois, to reduce the whole 
country to aflies. The French generals were 
then obliged to obey ; and though it was in the 
very midft of winter, caufed notice to be fent 
to the inhabitants of all thefe flour ifliing tow nsj, 
and the villages round about, and to the ma-* 
fters of above fifty caftles, to quit their dwel- 
lings j and that they were going to deflroy 
everything with fire and fword. Upon this 
dreadful fummons, men, women, old people^ 
and children, hurried out in the utmoft hafte : 
fome of whom wandered up and down the fields, 
and the reft took refuge in neighbouring coun- 
tries, while the foldiery, who always exceed 
commands of rigour, and feldom or never ex- 
ecute thofe of clemency, burnt and pillaged 
their country. They began with Manheim, 
the refidence of the eledors, whofe palaces 
they levelled with the ground, as well as the 
private houfes of the citizens j broke open their 
very tombs, thinking to fatisfy their avarice 
with the iramenfe treafures they expefted to 
find there, and fcattered their aflies abroad^ 
This was the fecond time that this beautiful 
country had been laid wafte by Lewis’s orders; 
but the burning of two cities and twenty vil- 
lages by Turenne was but a fpark in com- 
parifon of this conflagration. All Europe was 
ftruck with horror at this affion. The very 
officers who executed it were afliamed of being 
the inftruments of fuch cruelty^ The blame 
was thrown upon the marquis of Louvois, who 
had contrasted that infenfibility of heart which 
arifes from along adminiftration. He was cer- 
tainly the perfon who advifed this proceedings 
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but Lewis had It in his power to rejed or fol- 
low his counfel. Had the king been _a witnefs 
to this fpeaacle, he would have ran in perfon 
to extinguilh the flames. From his palace m 
Verfailles, where he was fnrrounded by plea- 
fures, he figned the deftruflion of a whole coun- 
try, becaufe he there beheld only his own glory 
and the fetal right of conqueft in the order he 
save; but had he been nearer to the fpot, he 
would have feen all the horror of it. 1 he na- 
tions, who till then had only blamed his am- 
bition, and admired his other qualifications, 
now cried out againft his cruelty, and even 
condemned his politics : for had his enemies 

penetrated into his dominions, as he did into 

theirs, they would have fet all the cities in hi« 
kingdom on fire. 

Nor was this a very remote danger . Lewis, 
in covering his frontiers with one hundred thou- 
fand foldiers, taught Germany to make the 

fame efforts. This country, being better peopled 

than France, maybe able to raife larger armies. 
They have more difficulty indeed m raifmg, 
getting together, and paying them, and they, 
are longer before they take the field ; but their 
ftriiSt difeipline and patience under fatigues, 
make them at the end of a campaign as for- 
midable as the French are at the beginning. 
The army of the empire was commanded by 
the duke of Lorrain, Charles V. This prince, 
who was ftill kept out of his dominions by 
Lewis XIV. had preferved the empire for Le- 
opold, and given him the viaory over the Turks 
and Hungarians. He now came with the elec- 
tor of Brandenburg, to put a check to the iuc- 
cefs of the French king’s arms. He r^ook 
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,§01111 and MentZj two towns which were veiy 
badly fortified^ but defended in a manner which 
was efteemed a model for the future defence of 
places. Bonn did not furrender till after a 
iiege of near four months, and that the baron 
d'Asfeld who commanded there, was' mortalij 
wounded in a general afiault. 

The marquis d’Uxelles, afterwards marHia! 
of France, a moil prudent and wary general,, 
had made fuch excellent difpofitions for the de- 
fence of Mentz, that his garrifon fiifFered hardly 
any fatigue in the great fervice it performed : 
befides the care he took to provide for the 
fafety of the place, he made one and twenty 
failles upon the enemy, and killed upwards of 
five thoufand of their men. He fometimes 
made one or two fallies in open day-light: in 
fhort, he maintained the place for feven. weeks, 
and furrendered at length only for want of 
powder. This vigorous defence deferves a place 
in hillory, both on account of its own merit, 
and the approbation it met with from the world# 
Paris, that immenfe city, whofe indolent in- 
habitants pretend to judge of every thing, and 
who have fo many ears and tongues, with Jo 
few eyes, looked upon d’Uxelles as a timorous 
man, and deficient in judgment. When this 
great commander, on whom every good officer 
will beftow a juft praife, after his return from, 
the campaign, went to the play-houfe, the po- 
pulace hooted him, and cried out Mentz ! Upon 
which he was obliged to retire, not without 
heartily contemning, as every wife man muft 
do, a psople who are fuch bad judges of merit, 
and whofe praife, neverthelefs, is fo greedily 
fought after. 

: voi.. viL 
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. About the fame time, marflial 
mieres was beat at Walcourt^, on the 
Sambre, in the Netherlands, by the 
prince of Waldeck ; but this check, though it hurt 
his reputation, .very little affedted the French 
arms. Louvois, whofe creature and friend he 
was, found hitnfelf under' the neceiSty of taking 
from him the command of this army, which was 
conferred on marftial Luxembourg, whom neither 
the king nor Louvois liked ; but their regard 
for the ftate got the better of their averficn to 
the man, and they made ufe of his fervices, 
though with fome repugnance* He was there- 
fore appointed commander in the .Netherlands* 
Louvois was remarkable for correBing a too 
hafty choice, or for making a good one. • Ga- 
tin at was fent with a command into Italy, 
Marfhal de Lorges defended himfelf every 
where in Germany. The duke of Noailles had 
fome little fuccefs in Catalonia t ; but under 
Luxembourg in Flanders, andCatinat in Italy, 
there was .a - continual fuccelSon of vi<3:ories. 

* The prinee of Waldeck, who commanded the Dutch 
army, was reinforced by eleven thoufand 'Bnglifh, under 
the eari of Marlborough, Marechal d’Humieres attacked 
the foragers at Walcourt, and an obffcinate engagement en- 
fuzng, was obliged to. retreat in confufion, with the lofs of 
two thoufand men, and fome pieces of artillery. Mean 
while, a little army of obfervation, commanded by the prince 
de Vaudemont, levelled part of the French lines on the fide 
of Gourtray, and raifed contributions in the territories of 
Fiance. 

■f His fuccefs in that country was but fmall. He had 
indeed reduced Campredon in the month of May j but he 
was afterwards obliged to withdraw the garrifon, dif- 
mantle the place, and retreat to the frontiers of ‘France 
with great precipitation. 
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Thefe two generals were at that time efcecmcd 
the greateft in Europe. 

The marflial duke of Luxembourg, in fomc 
parts of bis character, reicmbied the great 
Conde, whofe pupil he was in the art of war. 
He had a fiery genius, a prompt execution, a. 
quick difcernment, a mind greedy of knowledge ; 
but too extenfive and irregular he was con- 
tinually eng4iged in female intrigues, always in 
Jove, and frequently beloved, though deformed 
and ill'<fiivoured, and had more of the quail-' 
fications of a hero than a wife man. ' 

^'Catinat had an application and afisvity in 
,his dirpofuion, that made him capable of every 
thing, though he never piqued himfelf upon 
any one particular qualiricatioii. He would 
have been equally as good aminifier and chan- 
cellor as he was a general. Ih the earlier part 
of his life he followed the law; but quitted that 
profeffion at the age of twenty -three, becaufe 
he loft a caufe in which he had juft ice on his 
fide. He then took up arms, and was at firft 
an enfigii in the French guards. In the year 
1667, at the attack of the counterlcarp of L’ Q/, 
he performed an adllon in the prefence of the 
king, which required both underftanding and 
courage. The king took noiice of him, ami 
this was the beginning of his good fortune. 
He rofe by degrees, wi about making any ia- 


* We imy perceive, by madams de Maintenon’s letters, 
that file was tio friend to marshal Catinat, She appears to 
have a very indifferent opinion of him, and calls his mo- 
defey pride. It would Teem, that the liccle knowledge wfiich 
this lady had of men and bufmefs, and the bad choices 
ihe made, contributed not a little to the misfortunes which 
afterwards befel France. 

G 2 
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tereft: he v/as a philofopher in the midft of 
war and grandeur, thofe two fatal rocks to 
moderation; exempt from all kind of prejudice, 
Vt^ithout the affefiation of appearing to defpife 
them too much ; and an utter ftranger to gal- 
lantry, and the arts of courts, but a fincere 
friend, and an honeft man. He lived a pro- 
felled foe both to intereft and vain glory, and 
was equally the philofopher in ail refpeSs at 
the hour of his death, as through the courle of 
his life. 

Catinat commanded at that time in Italy, 
where he was oppofed by Vidfor Amedeiis, 
duke of Savoy ; who was then a wife, politic, 
and ftill more unfortunate prince : a warrior 
of remarkable courage, who always led his own 
armies, and expofed his perfon like a common 
man : no one better underftood that deceitful 
kind of war which is carried on in a mountainous 
and uneven country, fuch as his was : he was 
aclive, vigilant, a lover of order, but fometimes 
guilty of errors, both as a prince and a general. 
He is faid to have committed an eflential one 
in the bad manner in which he drew up his 
army in prefence of that of Catinat. The 
French general took advantage of his miftake, 
and gained a complete victory over him, in fight 
of Saluces, near the abbey of Stafarola, from 
which that battle took its name. When there 
are a number of men killed on one fide, and 
hardly any on the other, it is a certain proof 
that the army which is beaten, was drawn up 
on a ground where it muft neceflarily be over- 
powered. The French had only three hundred 
men killed, and the allied a: my, commandedby 
the duke of Savoy, upwards of four tlioufand.^j 

After 
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After tbis battle, all Savoy, except Monme^ 
Han, fubmitted -to the king. Catinat then 
marched into Piedmont, forced the ene- ^ 
my*s entrenchments near Sufa; took 
that town, together with Viliafranca, Mon- 
talban, Nice, deemed impregnable, Veillano, 
and Carmagnole, and returned afterwards to 
Monmelian, of which he made himfelf mafter 


after an obftinate fiege. 

' After all thefe fucceiles the miniftry IciTened 
the army which he commanded, and the duke 
of Savoy augmented his. Gatina t, inferior in 
numbers to his conquered enemy, remained a 
long time upon the defen five ; but at length 
having received a reinforcement, he defeended 


the Alps, near Mar fellies, and there 
gained a fecond pitched l attle, which 
was the more glorious, as prince Eu- 


OS\ 4 

1693 


gene of Savoy was then one of the enemy V 
generals 

At the other extremity., of France, towards 
the Netherlands, marfaal* Luxembourjr emned 


the battle of Fleurus, and by the coalcSon of 


all the officers, this victory was entirely owing 
to the fuperiority of genius in the French ge- 


* In this battle the duke of Schomberg, fon to him wfia 
fell at the Boyne^ was mortally wounded, fighting glori- 
oufly at the head of a body of Vaudois in the pay of Great 
Britain. In the preceding campaign, Catinat had been 
obliged to abandon Piedmont, when the duke of Savoy pe- 
netrated into Dauphine, and filed ail the fouth of Francs 
with confternacion. Had he profecured his fuccefs, le 
might have reduced Lyons, and all the towns in thar neigh- 
bourhood 5 but he was feized with the fmall pox, and fuj)- 
pofed to be foothed into forbearance by the intrigues of 
the French mioiftry. 

- G 3 neraf 
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nenil over prince Waldeck, who then coo?- 
niandedl the allied army. Eight thoufand 
2iiCn taken prifoners, fix thousand killed, two 
hiuidrcd of colours, almoft all the can- 
non and baggage, and the flight of the enemy^ 
were fufficient proofs of the vidory f. 

King William -was juft returned back from 
his victory over bis father-in-law^. This great 
genius, ever fertile in refources, made more 
advantage of the defeat of hik party than the 
French often did of their viftories. He had 
been obliged to have recourfe to intrigues and 
negociatioiis, to procure men and money fuffi- 
cient to oppofe to a king who had ordy to fay, 
I will.” Neverthelefs, after the 
wept. 19, jjefeat at Fleurus, he came to meet 
marlhal Luxembourg with an army 
as ftrong as that of the French, 

They each conlifted of about eighty thoufand 
^ " men; but the marflial had already in- 

vefted Mons, when William thought 
^ ' 9 ^ the French had hardly left their win- 
ter-quarters. Lewis himfelf came to be prefent 
at the fiege, and entered the, town the ninth 
day after opening the trenches, in fight of the 
enemy’s army. After that he returned to Ver- 
failles, and left Luxembourg to difpute the field 
during the whole campaign, which ended with 
the battle ofLeige, a very extraordinary adlion, 


*}- This vliJory, got by a g?-eat fuperiority of number# 
was ffearly purebafed. The Dutch infantry fought with 
furprihng refolution. The duke of Luxembourg owned with 
furprife, that they had furpaffed the Spanifli foot at the 
battle of Rocroy. Prince Waldeck, (fatd he,) ought al- 
ways to remember the French horfe ; and I fhall neve? 
forget the Dutch infantry,’* 
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ih which twenty- eight fquadrons of n ^ 
the king's houlliold troops and the 
gendarmerie, defeated feventy-five 
fquadrons erf the enemy’s ainiy. 

The king next repaired to the iiege of Na- 
mur, the ftrongeft place in the Netherlands, 
both by itS'fituation, which is at the confluence 
of the Sambre and the Maefe, and by its cita- 
del, which, is built on rocks. He took 
the town in eight days time, and the 
caftles in twenty- two, while the duke ^ 
of Luxembourg prevented king William from 
paiTing the Mehalgne, at the head of eighty 
thoufand men, to raife the liege. After this 
conqueft Lewis returned again to Verfailles, 
and Luxembourg ftill continued to make head 
againft the enemy’s force. Now it was that the 
battle of Steinkirk was fought, fo famous for 
the art and courage difplayed therein. A fpv, 
which, the French king had lent to watch the 
motions of king William, was difcov.ered, and 
compelled, before- he was led to execution, to 
write a falfe information to marlhal Luxem- 
bourg, who, immediately upon the receipt of 
this intelligence, made fuch difpofitions as mail 
neceflarily bring on a battle. His army was. 
attacked at day-break, while every one was 
afleep in their tents, and one entire brigade cur 
in pieces before the general knew any thing of 
the matter. Without the extremeft diligence 
and bravery, all would have been loll. 

It was not enough to he a great general to 
prevent a total defeat 5 it likewifc required well 
difciplined troops, capable of rallying in an in- 
flant, general officers fufficientiy fkiifu! to re- 
cover thefe troops from the diibrder into which 
G 4 they 
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they were thrown, and willing to do their duty; 
for a Tingle ofKcer of rank who had a mind to 
take advantage of the general confufidn to caufe 
his genersfrs defeat, might eafily have done it 
witlmut expofing himfelf to a detediion. 

The marfhal was then ill, a fatal circum- 
fiance, at a time when uncommon adtivity 
was required ; but the greatnefs of 
3? the danger reftored him to his ftrength ; 

^^92- it was necefiary to perform prodigies 
not to be overcome, and he performed them ; 
he changed his ground, gave a field of battle to 
his army which before had none, recovered the 
ri&'ht wing, which was all in confufion, rallied 
his men three times, and three times charged 
at the head of the houfiiold troops, and all this 
in lefs than two hours. He had with him in 
his army the duke of Chartres, afterwards re- 
gent of the kingdom, a grandfon of France, 
who was then not above fifteen years old, ^He 
could be of no fervice in ftriking a dedfiye 
blow; biit it contributed not a little to animate 
icldicrs, wdren they law a gianoiOii Ci x ranv-v^ 

troons, anJ, though wounded in the fight, re- 
turninL" asain to the charge. 

A grandfon and grand-nephew of _the great 
Conde both ferved in this army as lieutenant- 
«enerals ; one of thefe was Lewis of Bourbon, 
called Monfieur the duke, and the other Ar- 
mand prince of Conti, both rivals in couiage, 
wit, ambition, and fame. Monfieur was of a 
more auftere difpofition, and had perhaps more 
foiid qualifications, and the prince of Conti 
more brilliant ones. Being both called by the 

public 
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public voice to the command of armies, they 
eamefl'ly longed for that honour, which, how- 
ever, they never obtained 5 bccaufe Lewis, who 
was as well acquainted with their ambition 
as their merit, always remembered that the 
prince of Conde had made war againft him. 

The prince of Conti was the hril who reco- 
vered the army from its confufion, by rallying 
fonie of the brigades, and making the reff advance. 
Monfieur did juH: the fame, without ibanding 
in need of emulation. The duke of V endomc, 
grandfon to Henry IV. v/as likewife a lieute- 
nant-general ill this army 5 he had ferved ever 
llnce he was twelve years of age, and though 
he was then upwards of forty, he had never 
yet command eel in chief. His brother the grand 
prior was by his fide. 

It was neceffary that all thefe princes ftould 
put tbenifelves at the head of the king’s houf- 
hoid troops, in order to drive a body of Eng- 
lifli from an advantageous pofi, on which the 
fuccefs of the battle depended. The French 
houfhold troops and the Englilh v/ere the bell: 
troops in the world. The fiaughter was great ; 
but the French, animated by the croud of princes 
and young noblemen who fought about the ge- 
neraFs perfon, at length carried the poll ^ and 
when the Englifli were defeated ^3 the reft 
were obliged to yield. 

Eouflers, 


* The princs of Wirtemberg, who commanded the at- 
tack on the lide of the allies, with a body of Britiih, Da* 
nidij and Dutch troops, finding himfelf in danger of being 
overpowered by numbers, fent an aid de camp twice to de- 
mand fuccours of count Solmes, who headed the centers 
hut that officer derided his diftrefs, faying, i-et us fe# 
C 5, whae 
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Boiiflers, who, was afterwards marfliaF of 
France, flew with a body of dragoons from a 
place where he was, at fome di fiance from the* 
iield of battle, and his arrival completed the 
■vi'tlory. King William, after having loft about’ 
feven thoufand men, retired in as good order as 
he had attacked y and always beaten, and al- 
ways formidable, he ftill kept the field. This 
vidtory, which w'as owing to the valour of the- 
young princes and the flower of the nobility of 
the kingdom, produced an efiecl at court, in 
the city, and in the provinces, that no former, 
■victory had ever done. 

Monfieur the duke, the prince of Conti, M. 
de Vendonie, and their friends, on their return 
home from this campaign, found the roads lined 
•with people, whofe acclamations and expref- 
iions of joy were carried even to a degree of 
madnefs. The women all ftrove to attradl: their 
regards. The men at that time wore lace cra- 
vats, which took up fome time and pains ter 
ailjoft. The princes having dreffed themfelves 
in a hurry, threw thefe cravats negligently 
about their necks. The ladies wore handker- 
erdefs made in this fafhion, which they called 
Steinkirks. Every new toy was a Steinkirk. 
Any young man who happened to have been 
prefent at this battle, was fooked upon with 
delight. The populace followed the princes 
every where in crouds, and they were the more 
beloved, becaufe the court did not fliew them 
favour equal to their reputation and merit. 

what fpert thefe Engtifli bull-do^s will make.” In this 
battle, the earl of Angirs, general Mackay, fir John La^ 
mer, fir Robert Douglas, gind many other gallant Briiillii of*. 
ficerSj,, ioft their Uves^ ’ 


The 


THe enfuiiig campaign the fame general, the 
Jame princes, with the fame troops, who had been 
furprifed and yet victorious at Sceinkirk, made a 
forced march of feycn leagues, and came unawares 
upon William at Nervinde, and beat him, Ner- 
vinde is a village near the Layette, a few leagues 
diftance from Bruflels. William had time to put 
his army in order of battle, Luxembourg and 
the princes carried the village Avord in hand 
two different times, and the initant .the niar» 
fhal turned another way, the enemy retook it 
again j at length the general and the princes 
carried it a third time, and the battle was won. 
Few adtions proved more bloody, t j ^ 
There w^ere about twenty thouiand 
killed on both fidcs ; the allies loil: 
twelve thouLnd, and the Fixnch eight. Oi'.. 
this occafion, it v/as faid tncre was more 
room to fing De profundh '^^ than Jb Dr:pji, 
Thefe numerous viebries were productive of 
much glory, but few great advantages, TIjc* 
allies, though defeated at Fleurus:, Sminkirk,. 
and KTrvinde, had never been coniplctly heater,;.;, 
king William always made tine retreats ; an:!, 
in a fortnight’s time after one battle, it was riC- 
cellary to fight another with- him to be rraih-r 
of the campaign. The cathedral of Paris was 
filled with colours taken from the enemy. 1 fie 


* A hymn fung in the funeral-fervice in the RLiaaii* 
catholic churches, 

* This adion the Englifli dif^inguiOi by the name tn' the 
battle of Landen, King Williani made great tiTrr.’s of 
courage and perfevcrance j but his original dirpclitioi> w.t^s 
erroneous, that as foon as Luxembourg fa wit, he uiicib 

Now i believe Waldcck is really, de.ad,’* 

G 6.: 
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prince of Conti called Luxembourg 

the Upholfterer of Notre Dame.’’ Nothing, 
was talked of but vidories, and yet Lewis XIV. 
had formerly conquered one half of Holland 
and Flanders, and all the Franche-Comtej> 
without fighting a fingle battle ; whereas noviv 
after the greatell efforts and the moft bloody 
victories,, they could hardly force an entrance 
into the United Provinces 5 they could not even 
lay fiege to Bruffels. 

^ Marihal de Lorctes had like- 
jf ^ ^ gained a conii- 

^ derable advantage over the allies 

near Spirebach, and had even taken the old 
duke of Wirtemberg prifoner, and penetrated 
into his country 5 but, after having invaded it 


as a conqueror, he was obliged to quit it again. 

and plundered the city of 
v/hicb the enemy 


A'lonfeigneur took 
Heidelberg a fecond time. 


had retaken, and after all was obliged to adl 
tipon the defenfive againft the Imperial iffs. 

Marfhal Catinat, notwithflanding his great 
viftory at Stafarde, and having conquered Sa- 
voy, could not prevent the duke of that coun- 
try from making an irniption into Dauphine,. 
nor, after his viftory at Marfeilles, could he 
iave the important city of CafaL 
In Spain 

.-jyr battle on the banks of the Ter, he 

" xb took Girone and feme fmail places;. 

but his army was weak, and he was 
obliged, after his vidfory, to retire from before 
33arce]ona. The French, every where vi( 2 : 0 “ 
rious, and weakened by their fuccedes, had an 
hydra to engage in the allies, that was conti- 
nually riling up afrelb, France began to find 

' it 


the marihal de Noailles gained a 
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it difficult to raife recruits, and ftill more fo to 
procure money. The rigour of the r 
feafon, by which the fruits of the earth ^ 
were at that time wholly deftroyed, brought oa 
a famine. Numbers perifhed for want, while 
the whole kingdom refounded with Te Demis 
and rejoicings. The fpirit of confidence and 
fuperiority, which had been the foul of the 
French troops, began vifibly to diminifli, Lewis 
XIV. no longer appeared at their head, 

Louvois was dead, and Barbefiiux, his 
fon, was generally difliked by them. To crow'n 
all, the death of marfiial Luxem- j 
bourg, under whom they thought 
themfelves invincible, feemed to put ^^^95 
an end to the rapid yicirories of the French. 

The art of bombarding towns with flrlps 
now turned upon its inv'entors j not that the 
engine called Infemal^, with which the Englif];!i 
attempted to burn St. Malo, and that failed 
of fuccefs, was of French invention ; machines 
of this kind bad been for a long time of ufe 111 
Europe. It was the art of throwing bombs , 
with as much certainty from a moving vcilel as 
from the iblid ground, that the French invented j 
and it was by this art, that theEiigiifls had from 
their fhips bombarded the towns of Dieppe, 
Havre-de-grace, St. Malo, Dunkirk, and Ca- 
lais; Dieppe, as being the moll j , ^ 

eafyof accefs, v/as the place which ^ A 
fuifered the moft re^il damage. This 
town, which is now fo delightful on account 
of the regularity of its buildings, and thatfeems 
to owe its beauty to its niisforiunes, was almoft 
reduced to alhes. There were not above twenty 
-r liQufes beaten down and burnt in Havre de 

Graces 
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Grace ; but the fortifications of the^place were 
entirely deftroyed. In this fenfe it is that the: 
medal fiiuck by the Dutch is true, notwith- 
ftanding that fo many French writers have in- 
veighed againft’ its falfity. In the exergue we 
fin^thefe words in Latin: The harbour of Havre 
burnt and deftroyed^ &c. this infcription does not 
tell' us that the town was burnt-; that would 
have been falfe ; it only fays that the harbour 
was burnt, which is true. 

Soon afterwards the French lofi: Namur, 
which they had taken. The nation had la- 
vished encomiums on Lewis XiV. for having 
conquered this place ; and the mofi: indecent 
fairies had been thrown out againfl king Wil- 
liam for not having fuccoured it v/ith an army 
of eighty thoufand men. William at length 
became mafter of it, by the fame manner in 
which it had been lofl. He attacked it in the 
face of an army much ftronger than his own 
was at the time that Lewis XIV. laid fiege to 
it; He now met with new fortifications of 
Vauban’s raifing. The French garrifon which 
defended this town was an army of itfelf ; for 
while they were preparing matters to inveft it, 
marfhal Boufiers found means to throw himfelf 
into it with feven regiments of dragoons ; fo 
that Namur was not only defended by fixteen 
thoufand men, but wms daily in expediation of 
being relieved* by an army of an hundred 'thou- 
fand. 

Marflial BouflerS'had a great fhare of merit, 
was an adlive and diligent general, and a good 
citizen, who had nothing fo much at heart as 
the welfare of the fervice, to promote which 
he valued neither his pains nor his life. The 

marquis 
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marquis de Feuquleres, in his memoirs, ac- 
cufes him of feveral faults in the defence of tho 
town and citadel, . and even blames his conduct 
in the defence of Lifle, by which he gained fo 
much honour. Thofe wl?o have v/ritten the 
hiftory of Lewis XIV have fervilely copied the 
Marquis de Feuquieres in military rnatters, and. 
the abbe de Choifi in private anecdotes. They 
could not know that Feuquieres, who was an: 
excellent' officer, and perfedtly well verfed both, 
in the theory and pradice of war, w^as of a clIA 
pofition as morofe as difcerning, and fometiines 
the Ariftarchiis, fometimes the Zoilus of ge* 
nerals. He alters fadi^, to have the pleafure 
of cenfuring ; he complains of every one, and 
every one of him ; he was eftcemed the braved: 
man in Europe, becaufe be ilept quietly in the, 
midft of an hundred thoufand of his enemies; 
His merit not having been rewarded with the 
ftaff of marffial of. France, he employed his 
great parts too much againft the fervants of the 
ftate, which wmuld have been extremely ufefu!-, 
had he been as mild and charitable as he was 
difeerning, diligent, and bold. 

He charged the marfhal de Villeroi with a 
greater number of faults, and thofe more eilen- 
tial. than even Bouflers. Villeroi, at the head 
of twenty thouiand men, was to have relieved 
Namur ; but even had the two marOials, Vil- 
leroi and BouHers, done everything, generally 
fpeaking, that they might have done, (which is 
very feldoro the cafe) the iituation of the ground 
was fuch, that Namur could not be roilkvQd^ 
and muft be taken fooner or later. An army 
©f obfervation pofted along the banks of tht? 
Mehaigne had prevented king William from 

bringing. 
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bringing up his fuccours } the fame thing now 
neceflarily happened to marflial Villeroi. 

Tho’ marflial Bouflers» the count de Gulf-* 
card, governor of the town, the coiir:t de Lau- 
mont du Chatelet, commandant o' iiifantryy 
and all the oflicers and ibidiers in the place-, 
defended it with remarkable obftinacy and bra- 
■ very, it retarded the capitulation only two days„ 
When a town is beiieged by a fuperior armyy 
wlien the works are well carried on, and the 
feafon favourable, they can judge nearly within 
whcit time it will be taken, be the defence ever 
q ^ fo vigorous. King William made him- 
felf mafter of the town and citadel at 

95 length, though not in io fliorta time as 

Lewii XIV, 

The king, while he was thus lofmgNamiir, 
bombarded Bruffels ; a poor revenge, which he 
took of the emperor for his towns which had 
been bombarded by the Englifh ; all this occa- 
fioned a war equally ruinous and fatal to both 
parties. 

One of the elFefts of human induftry and 
fury, for thefe two centuries paft, has been 
that of not confining the havock of war to our 
own continent of Europe. W e drain ourfelves 
of men and money, to carry deftruclion againfl 
each other in the farther parts of Afia and 
America. The Indians, whom we have com- 
pelled by force or artifice to admit our fettle- 
ments amongft them, and the Americans, from 
whom we have wrefted their continent, after 
having dyed it with their blood, look upon us 
as the foes of human kind, who came from the 
fartheft part of the globe to butcher them, and 
afterwards to deftroy oiie another. 

The 
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. The French had no other colony in the Eaii 
Indies but that oa'Fonciicherr)^, which had been 
formed by Colbert v^ith great pains, and at an 
immenfe cxpence, and from whence no confi- 
derable advantage could be drawn for fererai 
years ; the Dutch eafdy made themfelves matters 
of it, and thus deftroyed the trade of the French 
in the Eaft-Indies, almoft in its infancy. 

Our plantations in St. Domingo were 
deftroyed by the Englifh, and one of the 
Brett privateers laid watte theirs at Gambia, on 
the coaft of Africa. The privateers of St. Ma-^ 
lo carried fire and fword into the eaftern part: 
of Newfoundland, of which they werein pof*^ 
fettion ; and our fquadrons infulted their ifland 
of Jamaica, took and burnt their fliipping there^, 
and ravaged the coaft*. 

Pointis, commander of a fquadron of 
fhips of war and fonie privateers off 
America, failed as far as the line, and furprifeci 
the town of Carthagena, the magazine 
and ftaple for the SpaniSi treafures, 
which come from Mexico; the damage 
he did there was computed at twenty millions 
of our livres, and the booty he got at about 
half that fum. There is always fome dedudion 
to be made from fuch calculations, but little or 
none from the grievous calamities occafioned 
by thefe glorious expeditions. 

The French privateers, and efpecJally Dugue- 
trouin, w’^ere every day making prizes of the 
Engliflt and Dutch merchant- fhips. This man 
was very extraordinary in his way, and wanted 
only a numerous fleet to have acquired as great 
reputation as Dragut or Barbarofla. The ene- 
my made lefs rich prizes from the French, lie- 

caufe 
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caufe they ha 4 left to be taken. Our trade was ■ 
greatly impaired by the death of Colbert andl 
the war. 

A general mifery then was the refult of thefe* 
expeditions by fea and land. Thofe who de- 
light more in humanity than politics, will rea- 
dily obferve, that in this war Lewis XIV. took 
up arms againfl: his brother- in- lav/ the king of> 
Spain^ againft the elector of Bavaria, to whofe 
liHer he had married his fon the dauphin, and^ 
againft' the eledior-palatine, whofe country he 
burnt, though his brother was married to the ■ 
princefs-palatine. King James likewife was> 
driven from his throne by his fon-in-Ia,w and^ 
his own daughter ; and fince that time* wehavc" 
feen the duke of Savoy in }eague^again^ft France, . 
where he bad one daughter a dauphinefs, and; 
againft Spain, where another was queen. Moll 
of the wars ■ between^ Chriftiaa . princes are, im 
feme fort, civil wars^ . 

The moft criminal enterprife in*' all this war'- 
proved the only truly fortunate one 5 William ; 
was perfedly fuccefsful in England and Ire-* 
land; in other, places the fuccefles were more; 
equal* When I call this a criminal undertak- 
ing, I do not examine whether the. nation, after 
having fhed the blood of the father, were right- 
or wrong inbanifhing the fonj^.and maintaining 
its religion and privileges ; I only fay, that 16 
there is any juftice on earth, the daughter and 
fon-in-law of king James ought not to have^ 
driven him from his throne and kingdom. 
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Treaty with Savoy. Marriage of the Duke 
of Burgundy. Peace of Ryswick. State 
of France and Europe. Death and laffe 
will of Ch arles IL King of Spain. 

F rance ftlll maintained her fupenoritf* 
over all her enemies ; feme fhe had crullied,. 
as the duke of Savoy and the eleftor-palatine^. 
and file carried the war to the frontiers of the 
others, like a powerful and robufi: body, fa- 
tigued with a long rellfiance, and exhaufted by 
its vidlories ; a well directed blow would, have* 
made her ftagger. Whoever has aai umber of » 
enemies at once can at laft find his fafety 
only in their divifion, or in a peace. Lewis^^ 
XI V. obtained both the one and the other. 

Vi£lor Amadeus, duke of Savoy, was a* 
prince of all others the moft eafily perfuaded to. 
break his engagements, when his interefi: was, 
concerned 5 to him the- court of France addref- 
fed itfelf. The count de Tefle, afterwards 
marfhal of t'rance, an amiable and able man, 
of a genius formed for pleafing, which is the- 
firft qualification of a negociator, had began a> 
private treaty at Turin ; and marflial Catinat, 
who was equally capable of making peace and* 
war, put the fiailhing hand to the affair. There' 
did not want two fuch able men to determine 
the duke of Savoy to accept of what was to his 
advantage 5 they reftored him his country, gave^ 

, him a fum of money, and propofed a marriage- 
between the young duke of Burgundy, fon to- 
^ - Monfei^neur, the heir to the crown of France^ 

andi 
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ter. Matters were foon agreed 
upon: the duke and Catinat concluded 
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and his daughter 

Upon: the ciuice aim 

J“’y; thetreatyatOurLadyofLoretto,whiin^ 

^^96 they went under pretence of a pilgrimage, 
of devotion, which however impofed «Pon «« 
one. The pope (who was then Innocent XIV. 
entered heartily into this negociation. _ His 
view was to deliver Italy at once from Ae mva- 
fions of the French, and the taxes which the 

emperor was continually lYlm^ 

troops. It was thought neceffary that the Im- 
perialifts fhould evacuate Italy, ^ 

neuter ; this the duke of Savoy engaged himfelf 
hy the treaty to obferve. The emperor gave a 
d.t denial at firft j for the court of Vienna larely 
came to a determination, but at the ex 
mity. Upon the emperor’s refufal, the duke 
SVd hi! troop, to e-ho Fttnch ormji 
■from ffeneraliflimo to the emperor, became, 
in lefs than a month, generahlTimo to Lewis 
XIV. His daughter, whowas only eleven 
vears of age, was carried into France to 
be married to the duke of Burgundy^, who 
was thirteen. After the falling oft of the duke 
of Savoy, it happened, asatthe peaceof.INI- 
meffuen, that each of the allies thought proper 
to treat. The emperor agreed' to leave Laly 
neuter. The Dutch propofed the caffle of Ryi- 
wick, near the Hague, as the place for holding 
the conferences for a general pea;ce. four ai- 
mies, which the king had on foot, contributed 
not a little to bring matters to a Ipeep conclu- 
fion. There were eighty thoufand men in 
Flanders under Villeroi ; the marlhal de 
Choifeul had forty thoufand men on the banlcs 
of the Rhine } Catinat had another army m 
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Piedmont 5 aiidthe duke of Vendome, who had 
at length attained the rank of general, after 
having palled through all the degrees, from that 
of the king’s guard, like a private foldier of for- 
tune, commanded a body of troops in Catalonia, 
where he gained a battle, and took Barcelona. 
Thefe new efforts and fucceffes proved the moft 
cffeftual mediation. The court of Rome offered 
its arbitration, which was refufed, as h 
at Nimeguen. Charles XL king of Swe- 
den was the mediator. At length the peace qq 
was concluded; no longer with that 
haughty fuperiority and advantageous 
conditions, yvhich had diftinguilhed thegreatnefs 
of Lewis XIV. but with a condefeenfionand con- 
ceflion of rights on his fide, that equally amazed 
the French and the allies. It w^as a long time 
believed that this peace had been concerted with 
the deepeff policy. 

It was pretended that the French king’s grand 
defign was, what it certainly ought to have 
been, to prevent the entire fucceffion of the 
vaft Spanifti monarchy from devolving upon the 
other branch of the houfe of Aiiftria. It is faid 
he entertained hopes that the houfe of Bourbon 
might at leaf): come in for a fhare in the. diL 
memberment, and perhaps one day fucceed to 
the whole. The formal renunciations made 
by his wife and mother feemed no other than 
trivial agreements, which ought to give way to 
new conjimdlures. In this view, to aggrandize 
the houfe of France, it was neceffary to fliew 
feme moderation towards Europe 5 not to in- 
cenfe fo many powers, who were ftili full of 
fufpicions* The peace .gave him time to form 

new 
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fettle the finances, ga^n over 

ThoTettm he h“ ccafion for, and .o /or» 

Jevr bodies of militia in the tmgdon,. I™ 

rerfiy to give np tae.h.nE, m hopes of ob- 

'‘“Tb!fe“^?re'”thought to be the private mo- 
lives of the peace of Ryfwick, which m t e 
.eve"tha.all," proenred th.throne fo 

the srandfon of Lewis XIV. i ms notion, 
probfble as it may appear, is not however true, 
neither Lewis XIV. nor his council had tboie 
-views that they, ought to have had m this affair. 
It is a ftrong example of the connexion of the re- 
IVlmions I this Lrld. vhioh go.™ men by 
whom they feem to be conduaed. The obvious 
intereft of quickly poffeffing Spam, or at kal a 

cart of tha[ monarchy, had not the leaft men- 

ince in the peace of Ryfwick ; this is acknow- 
iXd by the marquis de Tore, in his manu- 
feift menioirs. They made peace merely be- 
cauSthey were weary of the war, and this war 
itfelf had been carried on without any particular 
obiea " at leaft on the fide of the allies : it was 
Sly from the idle defire of humbling the_ great- 
Lfs of Lewis ; and in that monarch it was 
merely the confequence of that fame 
which would not hearken to conceffions. King 

William had drawn ^incTs' 

npror theetnpire, Spam, the United Provinces, 

S Savoys Lewis XIV. found himlelf too 
S enea-eVto recede. The fineft part of Europe 
had b!eS laid wafte, becaufe the French king 
Lde ufe of the advantages he gained by the 
peace of Nimeguen in too haughty a manner. 
The league was formed rather againft his per- 
£ to“u..kibSdom=fF®cei dm k.„g 
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■lliought himfelf lecure of the reputation he had 
;gained by arms, and was now defirous of ad-* 
ding that of moderation : the weaknefs which 
“began to be fenfibly felt in the finances made 
•him more ready to adopt fuch a condu<3:. 

JFhe political affairs were debated in the 
king’s^ council, and the refoktions taken there : 
the marquis de Torei, then young, was only 
charged with the execution of them. The 
whole council was for peace, efpecially the 
duke of Beauvilliers, who fct forth the miferies 
of the people wdth fuch energy, that madame 
de Maintenon was aftefted by it, arjd the king 
himfelf appeared not infenfible; and it made 
the more impreffion, as they had fallen from 
that fioLirifhing ftate to which the minifter 
Colbert had raifed .the kingdom. The great 
eftablifhments of all kinds had coft immenfe 
fums, and no oeconomy had been u fed to re- 
trieve the confufion occafioned by thcfe extra- 
ordinary expences. This kward calamity 
aftonifhed every one, becaufe it had never been- 
feltTince Lewis XIV. had governed alone: 
thefe iwere the true oaufes of the peace of 
Ryfwick, ‘though doubtlefs fonie virtuous fen- 
timents had an influence in it. Thofe who 
think that kings and niinillers inceflantly, and 
without bounds, facrifice every thing to their 
ambition, are no Icfs miftaken, than he who 
thinks they continually facrifice to worldly bap- 
pinefs. 

The king then reftored to the Spaniards all 
thofe places near the Pyrenees that he had 
taken from them, and likewife the conquefts 
he had made in Flanders during the laft war, 
as Luxembourg, Monsj^ Ath, and CourtraL 

He 
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He acknowledged William III: lawful king of 
England, whom he had till then treated as 
prince of Orange, a tyrant, and an ufurper* 
He promifed not to afliil his enemies for the 
future ; and king Janies, w^hofe name was left 
out in the treaty, remained at St# Germain with 
the empty title of king, and a penfion from 
Lewis XIV. Thus facrificed by his protedor 
to the neceffity of the times, and already for- 
gotten in Europe, he ceafed to publifii any new 
manifeftos. 

The fentences which the courts of Brifac and 
Metz had awarded againft fo many fovereigns, 
and the reunions made at Alface, thofe monu- 
ments of a dangerous power and pride, were 
abolifiied, and the bailiwicks that had been feiz- 
ed upon by form of law were reftored to their 
right mafters# 

Befides thefe concefEons, Friburg, Brifac, 
Kheil, and Philipfburg, were reftored to the 
empire ; the king even fubmitted to deftroy the 
fortrefs of Strafburg on the Rhine, Fort-Lewis, 
Traerbach, and Mount-Royal, woiks on which 
the great Vauban had exhaufted his art, and 
the king his treafury. Europe was furprifed, 
and the French difplcafed, to fee Lewis XIV# 
make peace as if he had been conquered# 
Harlai, Creci, a^d Callieres, who figned thil 
peace, durftnotfhew themfelves either at court 
or in the city ; they were loaded with reproaches 
and derifion, as if they had taken a fingle ftep 
they had not been ordered by the miniftryj 
they were reproached by the court with having 
betrayed the honour of the French nation, and 
afterwards they were applauded for having, by 
this treaty, prepared the way for the fucceiTion 

to 
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to the Spanifh monarchy: but in truths they 
defcrved neither ceftfure nor praife* 

It was by this peace^ that France at length 
reftored Lorraine to the family which had heea 
in poileffion of it for above feven hundred years* 
Duke Charles V. the prop of the empire, and 
conqueror of the Turks, was dead; bis fon 
Leopold, at the peace of Ryfwick, took poL 
feffion of his fovereignty, with the lofs indeed 
of his real privileges, it not being allowed him 
to have ramparts to his capital ; but they could 
not deprive him of a much more noble privilege, 
that of doing good to his fubjedfs; a privilege 
which no prince ever made a better ufe of than 
bimfelf. 

It were to be wifhed, that lateft poflerity may 
be informed, that one of the leafe powerful fo- 
vereigns in Europe^ was him who did the moil 
good to his people; He found Lorraine a de- 
fer! wafte ; he repeopled and enriched it, and 
preferved it in peace, while the reft of Europe 
was defolated by war. He had always the pru- 
dence to keep well with France, and to make 
himfelf beloved in the empire; happily preferv- 
ing that juft medium, which hardly any prince, 
without power, has ever been able to maintain 
between two great potentates. He procured 
bis people plenty, to v/hich they had been long 
ftrangers ; his nobleffe, reduced to the laft de- 
gree of wretchednefs, were railed to a ftate of 
opulence, folely by his benefaclioiis. If he liiw 
, the family-feat of a gentlemrm in ruins, he re- 
built it at his own expence; he paid their 
debts, portioned out their daughters, and 
lavilhed prefents with that art of giving, which 
raifes them even above benefadlions ; bellowing 
VoL. VIL H hk 
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bis gifts with the magnificence of aprince, and 
the politenefs of a friend. The arts, which were 
held in the highefi: honour throughout his little 
province, produced a new circulaiion, which 
makes the riches of a ftate. His court was 
formed after the model of that of France, 
<nd the traveller hardly perceived a change of 
^ place in going to Luneville from V'ermilles. After 
the example of Lewis XIV. he advanced the 
belies lettres j he eftablifhed a kind of uni- 
vciilty, without pedantry, at Luneville, where 
the young German nobility wont to be form- 
ed. The true fciences were tiiere taught in 
fchools, where the theory of natural philofophy 
was demenftrated to the eye by the mo ft curious 
apparatus. Fie fought out men of talents even 
in ihe fliops and in the woods, brought them to 
light, and was himfelf their patron and rew'arder. 
In a word, the whole bufinefs of his reign was 
to procure his nation tranqullllLy, riches, knov/- 
iv'ge, and pleafure > I would quit my fove- 
rcigrty to-morrowq (laid he) if I could no 
Icngcr do good.’’ Accordingly he tafted the 
fatisfaciicn of being believed, and I myfelf faw, 
long after his death, his fubjeefs fted tears in 
mentioning his name. When he died be left 
cm example to be followed by tlie greatefi kings ; 
but he could not, during his life, be inftru- 
mental in’ preparing the way for his fon to the 
throne of the empire. 

At the time that Lewis XIV. was managing 
thr aiTair of the peace of Ryfwick, which was to 
f ive him the Spanifh fucceilion, the throne of 
Poland became vacant. This was the only 
regal crown, then elccl'ive, in the world ; 
j atives and foreigners had equally a right to 

pretend 
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pretend to it, but to retain it required either a 
merit fuiliclently Ihiking, and properly fuppor- 
ted by intrigues, to engage the fuffragcs, (aj 
was the cafe with John Sobiefei the late kini^) 
or elfe, money enough to buy the kingdcm, 
which is almoll: always put up at audlion. 

The abbc, afterwards cardinal Polignac, 
had at iirfr the art to .engage the fuffragcs in 
favour of the prince of Conti, knowm by the 
valiant actions he had performed at Stelnkitk 
and Nervinde. He had never the command in 
chief, nor was he admitted into the kinips 
councils. The duke of Bourbon had an equal 
renu'-ation as a warior, the duke of Vendome 
a (till greater, and yet his fame furpaffed that 
of all others, by the great art of pleafing, and 


making himfelf of confequence, which no 
ons pofieiled in a more eminent degree than 
Polignac, vvhofe talent lay in per- 


il iaifclf 

fuaiion, determined the minds of the people in 
his: favour ; and, by dint of eloquence and pro-’ 
Biifes, counterbalanced the money which Au- 
giiflus eledfor of Saxony, lavillied among them, 
Lewis-Francir, prince of Conti, j 
v/as elecled king by the majority of 
the nation, and proclaimed by the ^ '97 
primate of the kingdom, dlugufttis was cled'cd 
two hours after v/ards by another party, inferior 
in iKiinbers j but he was a fovereign prince, and 
'll, and had a body of 
on the frontiers of Poland. 

Conti was abfent, delrirute 


poweriui, and liad a body of troops in readinefs 

The prince of 


or money, men, 
and powder, and had nothing on his fide bi:t his 
name, and cardinal de Poligr-'ac. Ic remained 
that Lewis XiVk ilioukl edther prevent his ac- 
cepting the crown, or furnifli him wdth proper 
H z alBilmice 
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affiflance to get the better of his competitor* 
It was thought that the French miniftry did to® 
much in fending the prince of Conti over, and 
too little in furnifhing him with only a fniall 
Tuadron of fliips and a few bills of exchange, 
with which he arrived in the road of Dantzick : 
this was afting with that luke^varm policy, 
which begins an affair only to quit it again* 
They would not even receive the prince at 
Dantzick, and his bills of exchange were pro- 
tefted. The intrigues of the pope and the em- 
peror, and the money and troops of Saxony, 
had already fecured the crown on his rival’s 
bead , he returned then with the glory of hav- 
ing been chofen king, and France had the mor- 
tification of having made it appear, that ftie 
was not fufficiently powerful to make a king of 
Poland. 

This difgrace, which befel the prince of Con- 
ti, did not interrupt the peace which fubfifted 
between the Chriftian powers in the North. 
The South of Europe was foon afterwards re- 
fiored to its tranquillity by the peace of Ryf- 
wick. 

There was no longer any war but that which 
the T urks carried on againft Germany, Poland, 
Venice, and Rufiia ; and here the Chriftians, 
though under a bad adminiftration, and divided 
among themfelves, had the fuperiority. The 
' / battle of Zanta, in which prince Eu- 

95 gene beat the grand feignior in perfon, 
and remarkable by the deaths of the grand vizir, 
feventeen bafhaws, and upwards of twenty thou- 
fand Turks who fell there, humbled the Otto- 
man pride, and brought about the peace of 

■ ■■ Car- 
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Carlowitz, in which the Turks fubmitted 
to the laws impofed by the conquerors. 

The Venetians had the Moreag the Muicovites 
Afoph, the Poles Kaminiek, and the emperor 
Tranfih^anfa, All Chriftendom was then happy 
and tranquil, the found of war w 2 ls no longer 
heard, either in Afia or Africa, and the whole 
world was at peace during the two bd years of 
the ieventeenth century, an epoclia, alas! of 
too fhort a duration. 

The public calamities were foon awakened 
again. The peace of the North was difturbed 
in the year 1700, by two men the moft extra- 
ordinary the world ever produced : one was 
czar Peter Alexowitz, emperor of Ruffia, the 
other young* Charles XI L king of Sweden. 
Czar Peter, though born a barbarian, became a 
great man, and by his genius and furprifing la- 
i)ours, was the reformer, or rather founder of 
his empire. Charles XII. more courageous than 
the czar, and yet lefs ferviceable to his fubje^ls, 
formed to command foldiers but not nations, 
was the hrft hero of his age, but died with the 
character of an imprudent king. The defola- 
tion the North underwent during a war of eigh- 
teen years, owed its rife to the ambitious poli- 
tics of the czar and the kings of Denmark and 
Poland, who wanted to take advantage of the 
youth of Charles XIL to ftrip him of a part of 
his dominions ; but Charles, at the age 
of fixteeo, conquered all three. He ^ 
was the terror of the world, and was already 
efteemed a hero, at an age in which other 
men have hardly finiflied their jftudies. He was 
for nine years the moft formidable monarch in 
H 3 the 
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the world, and for nine years the moft mifer- 
able. 

"Fhe troubles of the South of Europe arofe 
from another caufe. The king of Spain lay at 
the point of death, and it v/as in difpute who 
ihouid fhare the.fpoils he was to leave behind 
hiin. The powers, who already devoured in 
iinagination this immenfe fucceffion, did, on 
this occafi'Ui, what we frequently fee praftifed 
during the ilhnefs of a rich old man who has no 
children; the wife, the relations, the priefts of 
tiie lick king, and even the oiScers appointed to 
receive the laft commands of thofe who are 
dying, befet-hini on all fides to get a favourable 
word from him* Some of the inheritors agree 
to divide the fpoils, and others prepare to 
difpute them. 

Lewis XI V. and the emperor Leopold were 
in the fame degree of confanguinity ; they were 
both graitdfor.s to Philip HI. and both had mar- 
ried daughters of Philip IV. therefore Monfeig- 
neur the dauphin, the king’s fon, and Jofeph 
king of the Romans, fon to the emperor, were 
doubly in the fame degree. The right of elder- 
fhip was in the houle of France, the king and 
Monfeigneur being fons of the elder daughters : 
but the Imperial Isoufe reckoned as rights, firil 
the formal renunciation to the crown of Spain, 
made and ratified by Lev/is XIIL and Levins 
XIV. with tile name of Auftria ; the blood of 
rvif.xiniilian, from whence Leopold and Charles ^ 
li'. were dcrcendf d; the almoft perpetual union 
which had fubfiffed between the two branches 
of the houfe of Au'ftria j theftill more conftant 
haired of thofe two branches againft the Bour- 
bons ; 
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b^ns I the averfion which the Spanifli nation 
had at that time to the French; and hrlUy^ the 
fcci’ct Iprin. s of the policy which governed die 
Span i ill council. , 

Nothing at that drnc feemed more natural 
than to perpetuate the throne of Spain in the 
houfe of Auflria; all Europe expeSed this be- 
fore the peace of R}; Avici:, but the wealenefs of 
Charles IL had Jiftin bcd this order of fuccefiioa 
in tlie year 1696, and tl:=e Auilrian houfe had 
been already faciiheed in fecret. The king of 
Spain had a grand-nephew, fon to Maximilian 
Mary, eledlor of Bavaria; the king's mother, 
who was dill living, was grcat-grandmoiher to 
this young prince of Bavaria, who was then 
about four years old; and this princefs, not- 
withftanding that flie berfEf was of the houfe 
of Auftria, being daughter of the emperor Fer- 
dinand III. prevailed on her fon to difinherit the 
Imperial family, in confequcnce of a pique Oie 
had entertained againR the court of Vienna. 
She therefore caft her eyes on the prince of Ba- 
varia, though hardly out of his cradle, and def- 
tined him to the Spaniih monarchy, and that of 
the new world, Charles IL who was then en- 
tirely governed by her'^, made a private will in 
the year 1696, in favour of the eleclorai prince 
of Bavaria ; but having afterwards loft his mo- 
ther, he was governed by his wife Mariana, of 
Bavaria Newbourg. This Bavarian princefs, 
who was After-inrlaw to the emperor Leopold, 
bad as great an attachment to the houfe of Au- 
ftria, as the Auftrian queen-mother had to that 


* See de Torcy’s memoirs, Vol. I. page 15. 
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' • 
of Bavaria, Thus the natural courfe of things 

was all along inverfe^d in this afFair^ which con- 
cerned the mofl: extenfive monarchy in the; 
world. Mariana of Bavaria procured that wil! 
to be deftroyed, by which the young prince of 
Bavaria was called to the fucceilionj and ob- 
tained a prom ife from the king, that he would 
never have any other heir than a fon of the em- 
peror Leopold, and would not name the houfe 
of Auftria. Matters were on this footing at 
the peace of Ryfwick. The kings of France 
and Auftria were equally fearful and fufpicious 
of each other, and had likewife Europe to fear* 
England and Holland, two pow^erful ftates, 
whofe interefl: it was to maintain the balance of 
power between crowned heads, would never fuf- 
ier, that the fame head which wore the crown* 
of Spain, fhouid likewife wear that of France' 
or the empire^. 

It is not pofitively known who it was that 
firft conceived the notion of making the pre- 
mature, and unheard of partition of theSpaniflt 
monarchy^ daring the life-time of Charles IL 
Moft probably it was the minifter Torci, for it 
was him who firft opened it to Bentinck earl 
of Portland, anibafiador from William HI. to 
Lewis XIV. 

j6nP King William entered with great 

^ alacrity into this new projedl ; and, 
in concert with the count de Tallard at the 
Hague, difpofed of the Spanifa fucceftion. To 
the ypiing, prince of Bavaria they gave Spain 
and the Eaflr-Indies, without knovving that 


^ The reignmg emperor is the fon of this Leopold. 

Charle 
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Charles IL had before that bequeathed to 
him^all bis dominions. The dauphin, fon of 
Lewfs XIV. was to hai^e Naples, Sicily, and 
the province of Guipufcoa, together with feme 
few towns. The archduke Charles, fecond 
fon to the emperor Leopold, had only the 
dutchy of Milan given him, and nothing v/as 
alotted for .the archduke Jofeph, Leopold’s 
eldeft fon, and heir to the empire. 

The dedlny of a part of Europe, and the 
half of America, thus fettled, Lewis prom i fed 
by this treaty of partition, to renounce the 
entire fucceffion to the Spanifli dominions ; the 
dauphin promifed and ftgned the fame thing. 
France thought to make an addition to its ter- 
ritories ; England and Holland had in view to 
fettle the peace of a part of Europe j but all 
thefe politics were vain. The dying king, be- 
ing informed in what manner they were tearing 
bis monarchy in pieces during his life-time, was 
filled with indignation. It was generally ex- 
pefted, that upon hearing this news, he would 
declare either the emperor or one of his fens 
his fuccerfor, as a reward for his not having 
intermeddled in this Iharaeful partition ^ and 
that he would make fuch a will as the houfe of 
Auftriafliould di(5i:ate K 5 ;hini. He did in- 
deed make a will, buthe, a fecond time, ^ 5^55 
declared the prince of Bavaria foie heir to 
his dominions.: The Spanilh nation, who 
dreaded nothing fo much as the Gifmembering 
of its- monarchy, applauded the difpofition the 
king had made, which feemed calculated to 
bring about a peace. This hope likewife prov- 
ed. as. vain as the treaty of partition. The 
» H 5 prince 
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prince of Bavaria^ the intended king, died at 
Bruflels . 

The ho life of Auftria was unjuftly charged 
with the fuclden death of this prince, merely 
from the probability that thofe will be guilty 
of crimes, to whom crimes are ufeful ; and 
new intrigues began to be revived again at the 
courts of Madrid, Vienna, Verfailles, London, 
the Hague, and Rome. 

Lewis XIV. king William, and the ftates« 
general, difpofed once, more of the Spanifli 
•n ,T r monarchy in idea, and affigned to arch- 
viarc , ^^1^^ Charles, the emperor’s youngeft 

fon, that part which they had before 
given to the infant, lately dead. 

They gave Milan to the duke of Lorraine, 
and Lorraine, fo often invaded, and fo often 
reftored again by France, was to be annexed 
to it for ever. This treaty, which fet the 
poliiics of all the princes at work, to thwart 
or fupport it, proved as ufelefs as the £r{t> 

* The author of the hifiory of Lewis XIV. had men- 
tioned the moft of thefe particulars, then new and very in- 
terefting, a long time before the memoirs of the marquis de 
Torcy made their appearance 5 and thefe memoirs have at 
length confirmed all the fa<Jfs alledged in this hiflory. 

The fcandaious reports which were propagated on the 
death of the e]e<SforaI prince of Bavaria, are no longer re- 
peated by writers of any authority. In the pretended me- 
moirs of Mad. de Maintenon, Tom V. pag. 6, w’e meet 
with thefe words j The court of Vienna, which had al- 
ways been tainted with Machiavelian maxims, and was fuf- 
pbdled of employing poifoners to retrieve themiftakes of its 
miniders.” It would feem by this expreffion, that the 
court of Vienna had always kept poifoners in a kind of 
office, the fame as their huflars and dragoons. We think 
it our duty to take notice of fuch indecent expreffions, and 
rontradid fuch calumnies, 

Europe 
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Europe was again deceived in its attemptj ns 
alinofl: always happens. 

When this treaty of partition was ofl’ered to 
the emperor to fign, he refufed, becaufe he was 
in hopes of having the intire fucceffion. The 
French king, who had ftrongly prefled the fign- 
ing it, waited in uncertainty for the event. 

The king of Spain, who faw himfelf at the 
point of death, in the flower of his age, 
was for beflowing aH his dominions on the 
archduke Charles, his queen’s nephew, and 
fecond ion to the emperor Leopold : he did not 
dare to leave them to the eldeil fon, fo preva- 
lent was the fyftem of a balance of power in ail 
minds, and fo certain was it, that the apprehen- 
fion of feeing Spain, the Indies, the empire, 
Hungary, Bohemia, and Lombardy, in the 
fame hands, was. about to arm all Europe. 
Charles II. wanted the emperor Leopold to fend 
his fecond fon Charles to Madrid, at the head 
often thoufuul nien; but neither France, Eng- 
land, the flatcs-gcncral, nor Italy, would have 
permitted fiich a flep to be taken at that time j 
every osie was for the partition. The emperor 
would not fend his fon alone, to be at the 
mercy of the Spanifli council, and he could not: 
traafport ten thoufand men thitlicr : he only 
W’nnicd to march troops into Italy, to Urea re 
that part of the Auflrian-Spanifh inonarch)’-. 
There now' ]iappen,ed in the mef: imporrant 
of concerns between two. great princes, what 
happens every day between private perfons in 
the mofc tri/Hng affairs ; they difpmtcd, they 
gre-y v/arrn 5 the Caffilian haughtinefs was 
offended by the German pride. The countefs 
of Perlitz, who governed the wife of the dyinj.r 
H6 kin£. 
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king) alienated the minds of thofe in Madrid^ 
whom file ought to have won over^ and the 
court of Vienna difgufted them ftill more by 
its haughtinefs* 

The young archduke, who was afterwards 
the emperor Charles VI. ufed never to mention 
the Spaniards but with feme opprobrious ap- 
peliation. He then experienced how incum- 
bent it is on princes to weigh all their words* 
The bifhop of Lerida, who was ambaflador 
from the court of Madrid to that of Vienna, 
on fome occafion of diflike againft the Ger- 
mans, colleded thefe expreffions, and tranf- 
mitted them with exaggerations to his court 
in his difpatches, and even treated the Auftriari 
council more injurioufly in his letters, than the 
archduke had done the Spaniards by his fpeeches. 

Leopold’s minifters, faid he, have underfland- 
ings like the horns of the goats in my country, 
fmall, hard, and crooked.’’ This letter was 
made public. The bifhop of Lerida was Re- 
called, and at his return to Madrid he doubly 
cncreafed the averfion which his countrymen 
had to the Germans* 

While the Auftrian party made itfelf thus 
hated by the court of Madrid, the marquis, 
after marfiial duke of Harcourt, the French am- 
baflador, gained all hearts by his prodigious 
magnificence, his dexterity, and perfecS: know- 
ledge in the art of pleafing. He was the firft 
W’ho changed into benevolence that antipathy 
which theSpanifh nation had nourifhed againft 
the French, ever fince the reign of Ferdinand 
the Catholic, and by his prudent condudi: laid 
the foundation for that period, when France 
and Spain renewed the ancient bonds by which 

they 
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they were united before the time of that Fer- 
dinand. Crown with crown, nation with, 
nation, and man with man.” He brought the 
Spanifli court to have an affection for the houfe 
of France, its miniilersto be no longer ftartled 
at the renunciations made by Maria ’Therefa,^ 
and Anne of Auftria, and the king himfelf to- 
waver between his own houfe and that of Bour- 
bon. He was therefore the primum mobile of 
the greateft change in the adrniniftration, and 
the minds of the people in general. But this 
change was as yet at a conffderable- diftance... 
The emperor employed entreaties and threats. 
The king of France reprefented hi-s rights, but 
without venturing to afk the entire fuccclTion 
for his grand fon. 

The council of Madrid were as yet undeter- 
mined which fide to take, and Charles IL who 
was every day drawing nearer to his grave, was. 
in equal uncertainty. Leopold in a pique re- 
called hi»-anibaffador, the count de Harracah, 
from Madrid, but foon afterwards he fent him 
back again, and then the hopes in favour of 
the houfe of Auftria were revived. The king 
of Spain wrote to the emperor that he would 
chufe the archduke for his fucceffor. Then 
the French king threatned in his turn, a/lem- 
bled an army on the frontiers of Spain, and the 
marquis of Harcourt was recalled from his em- 
baffy, to command thefe forces, leaving only 
an officer of foot at the court of Madrid, who 
had ferved as fecretary to the embally, and now 
remained in quality of refident, as de Torci 
tells us. Thus the dying king, threatned al- 
^ ternately by thofe who pretended to the file- 
ceffion^ and plainly perceiving that the hour of 

his 
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his death would be that of a bloody war, and 
that his dominions were on the point of being 
torn in pieces, drew towards his end cornfort- 
lefe, irrefolute, and involved in difquietudes. 

In this violent crifis of affairs, cardinafpor- 
tocarrero, archbifhip of Toledo, the count of 
Monterey, and others of the Spanifli grandees, 
determined to fave their country, and joined 
together to prevent the difmembring of the 
monarchy. Their hatred to the Auftrian go- 
vernment added a double weight to reafoiis of 
ftate in their breafts, and did the court of 
France the moil: clTential fervice without her 
knowing it. They perfuaded Charles IL to 
prefer the grandfon of Lewis XIV. to a prince 
at fo great a diftance from them, and incapable 
of defending them. This was not an invali- 
dation of the folemn renunciations of the Spa- 
nifli crown made by the mother and wife of 
Lewis XIV. becaufe thefe had been made only 
to prevent the elder fons of their defcendaots 
from uniting the two kingdoms under one rule ; 
and here it was an elder fon that was chofen. 
It was at the fame time doing juffice to the 
rights of blood, and preferving the Spanifli mo- 
narchy from a partition. The fcrupulcus king 
caufcd all his divines to be cor.faltcd on this- 
head, who were all of opinion with the council ; 
and ill as he was, wrote a letter with his own 
hand, to pope Innocent XII. propofing the 
fame caL to liim. The pope, who thoui^ht 
the liberty of Italy depended upon the weak- 
ning of the houfe of Auftria, wrote back to the 
king, That the laws of Spain, and the good 
of Chriftendom required of him. to give the 
preference to the houfe of France/' This letter 

of 
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of tlie pope’s was dated July j6, 1700, He 
treated this cafe of confcience propofeJ by a 
foi^ereigrij as an affair of ftate j while the kino* 
of Spain made a cafe of confcience of an im- 
portant affair of ftate. 

Lewis XIV. was informed of thefe difpofl- 
tions by cardinal de Janfoii, who then refided at 
Rome, and this was all the fliare that the court 
of VerfailJes had in this event. Six months 
had pafled without there being any ambaffador 
at the court of Madrid. This was perhaps a 
fault ; but perhaps alfo this very fault fccured 
the Spanifh monarchy in the houfe of France, 
The king of Spain then made his third will, 
that was fora long time thought to be the only 
one, and by which he bequeathed aii his do- 
minions to the duke of Anjou 
It was generally thought in Europe that this 
will of Cliarles 11 . had been dictated at Ver- 
Lilies. The dying king confulted only the 
intereft of his kingdom, and the wifhes and 
even fears of his people j for the French king 
had ordered his troops to advance to the fron- 
tiers, in order to fecure to himfelf a part of the 
inheritance, at the time the dying king deter- 
mined to leave him the whole. Nothing is 
more true than that the reputation of Lewis 
XIV, and the notion of his power, were tbs 

* Some memoirs, tell us that cardinal Portocarrero pre- 
vailed on the king to lign this will when be was dying, and 
give us a long fpeech which the prelate made to tins mo- 
narch, to ene:a‘:e him to comply v*kh .his requeft. But it 
is eafily perceived that every thing had been prepared and 
difpofed for this in the month of July preceding. Beiides, 
who could know what cardinal Portocarrero fald to the 
^ king when they were in private together ? 

only 
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only negotiations that eompleted this great re- 
volution. 

Charles of Auftria, after having figned the 
ruin of his houfe, and the aggrandizement of 
that of France, languiflied about a month 
longer, when he ended,, at the age of thirty- 
nine, the obfcure life he had led while on the 
throne. It may perhaps not be altogether 
ufelefs towards giving an infight into the hu- 
man mind, to mention, that this monarch, a 
few months before his death, caufed the tombs 
of his mother and his firft wife, Maria-Louifa 
of Orleans, to the poifoning of whom he was 
fufpecSed to have been privy % to* be opened, 
and kiffed the remains of their dead bodies. 
In this he either followed the example of 
feme of the ancient kings of Spain, or was 
willing to accuftom himfelf to the horrors of 
death, or from a fecret fuperftition thought 
that opening thefe tombs would retard the 
hour in which he was to be carried to his 
own. 

This prince was from his birth as weak in 
mind as body j and this weaknefs had* fpread 
itfelf through his dominions. It is the fate of. 
monarchies to have their profperity depend 
upon the difpofition of a fingle man. Charles 
11. had been brought up in fuch profound ig- 
norance, that v/hen the French were befieging 
Mons, he thought that place had belonged to* 
the king of England. He neither knew where- 
abouts ! landers lay, nor what place belonged 
to him there J. This king left the duke of 


See the Chapter of anecdotes; 

5 See de Torci’s Memoirs, Tom. I, page iz. 

Anjou. 
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Anjou all his dominions, without knowing 
what he had given him. 

His will v/as kept fo fecret that the count de 
Harrac, the emperor’s ambaflador, fiill Eattereci 
himfelf that the archduke would be acknow-^ 
ledged his fucceffor. He waited a long time 
for the iflue of the great council, which was 
held immediately upon the king’s deaths at 
length feeing the duke of Abrantes coming to- 
wards him with open arms, he made fure In 
that inftant that the archduke was king, when 
the duke embracing him, accofted him thus : 
VengQ ad expedir vie de la caja de Aiijhia* I am 

come to take my leave of thehoufe ofAuftria.’^ 

Thus, after two hundred years of war and 
negOciations, for fome few frontier towns of the 
Spanifti dominions, the houfe of France, by the 
fingle ftroke of a pen, was put in pofFeflion of 
the whole monarchy, without treaties, without 
intrigues, and even without having entertained 
hopes of the fucceiSon. We thought ourfelves 
obliged to bring to light the Ample truth of a, 
facSt which has till now been obfeured by fo 
many ftatefmen and hiftorians, led away by 
their own prejudices, and by appearances, 
that are almoft always fallacious. What we 
find related in a number of books concerning 
the films of money diftributed by the marfhai 
d’Harcourt, and the bribing of the Spanifll mi- 
nifters to get this will figned, may be ranked in, 
the number of political lies and popular errors. 
But the king of Spain, in chufing For his fuc- 
ceffor the grand-fon of a king who had fo long 
be^n his enemy, had always in view the con- 
feqiiences that naturally follow from a notion 
^of a general equilibrium of power. The duke 
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.of Anjou, Lewis XIV’s grand-fon, was called 
to the Spanifli fucceffion, only becaiife he could 
never pretend to the crown of Frarxce; and in 
this very will, by which, in default cf younger 
children of the blood of Lewis XiV. the arch- 
duke Charles, (afteiwards the emperor Charles 
VL) is called to the fucceffion, it is exprefiy 
declared, that the empire and Spain iliall never 
be united under one fovereign. 

Lewis XIV. might ftill have abided by the 
treaty of partition, wliich was profitable for 
France, or he might have accepted the will, 
which was to the advantage of his family. This 
Nov 1 1 adtualiy in debate in an 

1700 ^ extraordinary council. The chan- 
^ cellory^Pontchartrain, and the duke 
of Eeauvilliers, were of opinion to abide by the 
treaty, as forefeeing the danger of having a 
new war to fupport. Lewis faw nothing like 
this; but he was accuftomed not to fear war. 
He therefore accepted the will, and as he was 
coming out of the council, meeting the prin- 
cefs of Conti, with madame the dutchefs ; 

Well, faid he to them fmil log, on which 
fide are you?” and then without giving them, 
time to reply, Which foever fide i take, 
added he, I am fure to be blamed 

The 


* Notwithftanding the juft contempt in which the pre- 
tended memoirs of madame de Maincenon are held through- 
out France, vve think it neceffary to acquaint Grangers 
that every thing there faid relating to this will, is entirely 
falfe. The author pretends, that when the Spanifh am- 
balJador prefented the will of Charles 11. to Lewis, that 
prince replied, We fliall confider of it,” Certainly the 
king never made fo extraordinary a reply, fince by the '* 

mar- 
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The asfiions of kings, though often extra- 
t'-agantly; Battered, are likewife liable to the 
fevereft flridures, infomiich that the king 
of England hiinfelf underwent the reproaches 
of his parliament, and his minifte.rs were pro- 
fecuted for having been concerned in the treaty 
of partition. The Englifh, who reafon better 
than any other nation, but who frequently fuf- 
fer the rage of party fpirit to extinguilh that 
reafon, exclaimed unanimouily both againll 
William, who had made this treaty, and againff 
Lewis, who had broke it. 

Europeat firfl: feemed loft in furp rife, and 
unable to beftir itfelf when it faw the SpaniOi 
monarchy become fubjecl: to France, whofe 
rival it had been for above three hundred years. 
Lewis XIV. feemed the moft fortunate and 
powerful monarch in the world. He faw him- 
felf, at the age of fixty-two, furroundeci with a 
numerous pofterity, and one of his grand- Tons 
going to rule, under his orders, the kingdom of 
Spain, America, one half of leafy, and the Low 
Countries. The emperor as yet could do no^ 
thing but complain. 

King William, now fifty-two years of age, 
infirm and feeble, no longer appeared the for- 
midable enemy he had been. Ke could not 
make war without the confent of his parlia- 


marqiris de Torci’s confeiTion, the SparaHi smhailador had 
not bis audience of Lewis XIV. till after the holding of 
the council in which the will was accepterl. 

The minifter who then rcruled in Spain from the French 
court, was named BJecour, and not Belcour j and the Spa- 
nifa ambaffador's name was CAftel dos Kios, and not Rius. 
The anfwer made by ths king to this ambaffador nevtrr 
had exifience but in this idle romance. 

ment ; 
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ment; and Lewis had taken care to fend fums 
of money over to England, with a view 
to purchafe feveral votes in that affembly, 
William, and the Dutch, not being ftrong 
enough to declare themfelves, wrote to Philip 
V. as to the lawful king of Spain. Lewis XIV. 
was fur e of the ele<Sl:or of Bavaria, father to the 
young prince, lately deceafed, who had been 
appointed king. This eledlor, who governed 
the Netherlands in the name of the deceafed 
king, Charles 11. immediately fecured the poL- 
feilion of Flanders to Philip V. and left a paf- 
fage open for the French army through his elec- 
torate to the capital of Germany, in cafe the 
emperor fhould venture to declare wan The 
eleftor of Cologne, brother to the ele£ior of 
Bavaria, was as intimately connedfed with 
France as his brother, and thefe two princes 
feemed to bS: with reafon on their fide.- The 
party of the houfe of Bourbon w^'as at that time 
without comparifon the ftrongeft. The duke 
of Savoy, already father-in-law to the duke of 
Burgundy, was going to be the fame to the 
king of Spain, and was to have the command 
of the French forces in Italy. It was hardly 
imagined then that the father of the dutchefs of 
Burgundy and the queen of Spain, would ever 
make war upon his two fons-in-law. 

The duke of Mantua, who had been fold to 
France by his minifter, now fold himfelf, and 
received a French garrifon into Mantua. The 
dutchy of Milan acknowledged Lewis’s grand- 
Ion without hefitation ; and even Portugal, 
who was naturally the enemy of Spain, imme- 
diately joined with it. In a word, from Gib^^ 
raitar to Antwerp, and from the Danube to 

Na- 
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Naples^ all ieemed to be at the devotion 0fthe 
Bourbons. The king was fo elated with his 
profperity, that talking with the duke of Roche-> 
foucault one day^ on the fubjedl of the propo^ 
fals which the emperor made him at that tim^, 
he exprefied himfelf thus : You will fod 

them ftili more infolent than you have been 
told'*'/" 

King Williamj who to the hour of his death 
continued an enemy to Lewis XIV. promifed 
the emperor to arm England and Holland in 
his cauie: he Jikewife engaged the court of 
Denmark in his intereft : at length he figned 
at the Hague that league which had been aL 
ready fet on foot againft the houfe of « 
France. The king however was not 
much furprifed at thisj and depending 
upon the divisions he hoped to caufe in the 
Englifii parliament, by the money he had fent 
over, and ftill more on the united forces of 
France and Spain, feemed to defpife his ene- 
mies. 

At this time, king James died at St. Ger« 
main. Lewis might on this occafion. have 
paid what appeared due to decency and good 
politics, in not too haftily acknowledging the 
prince of Wales for king of England, after 
having already acknowledged Wil]iam"s title 
by the peace of Ryfwick. He was at firft de- 
termined, from an emotion of pure generofity, 
to give the fon. of king James the confolation 
of a title and dignity which his unfortunate 

* At leaft this is what we find related by Mr. Pangeau^ 
in his inanufcript memoirs, though tiicy arc not always 
true* 

> , father 
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had bore till the hour of his death, and which 
the treaty of Ryfwick did not take from him. 
The principal minifters of the council however 
were all of a dilFerent opinion. The duke of 
Beauvilliers efpecialiy, fet forth, in the moft 
eloquent manner, the many fcourges of war 
which were likely to be the confequence of fo 
dangerous a magnanimity. 'Fhis nobleman 
was governor to the duke of Burgundy, and in 
every thing thought like that prince’s preceptor, 
the famous arcbbifhop of Cambrai, fo well 
known by his humane maxims of government, 
and the preference he gave to the interefts of 
the people, over the grandeur of the monarch. 
The marquis de Torci enforced as a politician 
what the duke de Beauvilliers had advanced as a 
citizen. He reprefented how impolitic it was 
to incenfe the Englifla nation by fo ralli a flep, 
Lewis yielded to the opinion of his council, and 
refolved not to acknowledge the fon of James IL 
as king. The fame day Mary of Modena, 
widow to the deceafed James, went to madame 
de Maintenon’s apartments to fpeak with Lewis 
XIV. She found him there, and with a flood 
of tears , con jured him net to treat her ibn, her- 
felf, and the memory of a king he had pro- 
teded, with fo much indignity as to.refufe a 
title, the only remains of all their former greats 
nefs. She obferved, that as her fon had always 
received the honours of a prince of Wales, he 
ought to be treated as king after the death 
of his father; and that even William himfelf 
could not complain of this, provided be was* 
left to enjoy his ufurpation. To thefe argu- 
ments (he added others, wdiich concerned the 
interefl: and glory of Levels XIV. She repre- 
fented" 
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fented to him that whether he acknowledged 
the Ion of James IL or not, the Englifh would 
neverthelefs declare againil Franpe; and that he 
would only feel the vexation of having facri- 
ficed the mofl: noble fentiments to a fruitlefs pre- 
caution, Thefe reprefentations and tears were 
powerfully feconded by madame de Maintenon, 
The king refumed his former fentiments, and 
the noble refolution of protedbing diftreffed 
kings to the utmoft of his power. In a word, 
James JIL was acknowledged the fame dav 
that it had been determined in coiuicil 11 jt to 
acknowledge him. 

7 'he marquis dc Torci has frequently owned 
this remarkable anecdote ; he has not indeed 
inferted it in his memoirs, becaufe (as he 
himfelf obferves) he thought it was not to 
the honour or his rnafter, to be prevailed upon 
by two women, to alter a refolurion which had 
been taken in his council. Some Engfifh gen- 
tlemen have told me, that had it not been for 
this Ibep, their parliament might not perhaps 
have taken part againft the houfes of Bourbon 
and Aufti'ia ; but that this acknowledging as 


* Among others, my lord BoUngbroke, who in his me- 
moirs has fmee jultified all that the author of the Age of 
Lewis XiV. advances. See his letters, VoJ. IL page 56. 
Mr. de Torci is of die fame opinion in his mernoiis; he 
fays, Vol. L page 364, The king’s iVoiution to acknow- 
ledge die prince of Wales forking of England, wrought a 
change in the difpofitions which a great part of tiie nation 
Shewed towards preferving the peace, Lord Boling- 

broke fays, in his letters, that Lewis XiV. acknowleriged 
the pretender through female importunities.” Thefe are 
fufficient proofs how induftrioufly the author of the Age of 
Lewis XIV. has fought after thetrutbj and with what can- 
dour he has related it. ■ , , . 

their 
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their king a perfon whom they had baniflied, 
appeared an. infult offered to the nation, and an 
attempt towards exercifing an abfolute authority 
over Europe. The fpirit of freedom which then 
prevailed among the Englifh, and that was not a 
little encreafed by the hatred they bore to Lewis, 
on account of his great power, made the na- 
tion contribute with chearfulnefs to all the fup- 

plies which MTilliam demanded. * _ 

It appears more probable that the Enghfn 
would have declared war againft Lewis XIV. 
even though he had refufed the empty title of 
king to the fon of James 11 . His grandfon being 
in poffeffion of the Spanifli monarchy feemed 
alone fufficient to arm all the maritime powers 
againfl him. A few members of the houfe of 
commons bribed to favour his caufe, could ne- 
ver have oppofed the torrent of the nation. It 
remains to be decided, whether madam de’Main- 
tenon Judged better than the h tench cou^ilbil, 
and whether Lewis XIV. was in the right to 
indulge the pride and fenfibility of his foul I 

The emperor Leopold firft began this war in 
Italy, in the fpring of the year 170 j. Italy 
has always been the favourite obje£t in all the 
concerns of the emperors. He knew his arms 
could more eafily penetrate here through .the 
Tirolefe and the Venetian ftate ; for Venice, 
though neuter in appearance, flill inclined more 
to the houfe of Auftria than to that of France, 
and being moreover obliged by treaties to allow 
a palTage to the German troops, fhe found no 
great difficulty to accomplifh thefe treaties. 

The emperor, before he ventured to attack 
Lewis XIV. on the fide of Germany, waited 
till the Germanic body began to ftir in his /a- 

VOUP. 
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?our. He bad good intelligence. in the Spaniih 
courts and even a pajty there j but neither of 
thefe could prove of fervice without the pre- 
fence of one of his Tons, and he could not be 
tranfported thither but with the alHftance of the 
Englifli and Dutch fleets. King William haf- 
tened the neceflarjr preparations ^ his foul more 
active than ever, in a feeble and almoft iifelefs 
body, fet every thing in motion ; not fo much 
with a view to ferve the houfe of Aufl-ria as to 
humble Lewis XIV. 

He was to have headed the armies himfelf, at 
the beginning of the year 1702 5 but death pre- 
vented his deflgn. A fall from his i ✓ 
horfe completed the difordcr of his 
enfeebled organs, and a flight fever 
carried him off. He di'fed without making any 
reply to, what the Englifli clergymen who at- 
tended at his'bed-fide faid to him in relation to 
their religion, and iliewed no concern but for 
the affairs of Europe. 

He left behind him the charadler of a great 
politician though he was never popular, and a 
formidable genera! though he had loft fi many 
battles j always circurafpecl: in bis conduct, and 
fpirited only in the day of battle , he reigned 
peaceably in England- merely becaufe he did not 

* Our author is in this place miftaken. Inftead of drew* 
ing any foHcitude about the affairs cf Europe, he paid 
little or no attention to the Earl of Albemarle, arrived 
from Holland, when he explained to him in private the po- 
nure of affairs upon the continent : all the aniwer he made 
was, Je tirewers mti jin, My life draws near a clofe.’" He 
conferred on fpiritual matters with archbilhep Tennifon 
and bifhop Burnet, and received the facrament with great 
devotion, 

VoL. VII. 
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attempt to be abfolute j he was called the Eng- 
life ftadtholder and the Dutch king i he un- 
derftood all the European languages, but fpoke 
none of them well, as he had a much greater 
ftare of refediion than imagination ; he affec- 
ted to hate flatterers and flattery, perhaps be- 
caufe Lewis XIV. feemed to take rather too 
much pleafure in them. His reputation was of 
a different kind from that of the French mo- 
narch ; thofe who admired moft the advantage 
of having acquired a kingdom without any na- 
tural right, and of maintaining the rule over a 
people v/ithout being beloved by them ; of hav- 
ing governed Holland with all the authority of 
afovereign, without enflaving it ; of having been 
the foul and head of one half of Europe, without 
pcfieffing the talents of a general, or the courage 
of a foldier j of never having perfecuted any one 
on the fcore of religion; of having a contempt 
for the fiiperffitious prejudices of mankind ; 
of having been Ample and moderate in his man-* 
ners ; fuch I fay will doubtJefs give the title of 
great to William, rather than to Lewis : while 
' thofe who are more delighted with the plea- 
fures of a brilliant court, with magnificence, 
with the proteftion given to the arts, with a 
izeal for the publicgood^^ a thirft for glory, and 
a talent for reigning, who are more ffruck 

, with 

* In what fluape Lewis XIV. could be faid to be zealous 
for the public good, we cannot conceive j he waofe cfi- 
jaVinai ambition impovcrifhed his kingdom, and reduced his 
fubjeds to mifery. As to his talent for reigning we fliall 
only obferve, that, after Richelieu had reduced the power 
of the nobleSj and Colbert had enriched the kingdom with 
con'n'jerce, as well as eifablilhed the plan of internal go- 
% it was a very eafy matter to maintain authority 

and 
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with the lofty.manner in which miiiifters and 
generals added whole provinces to France, only 
on an order from their king ; vAio are more 
aftoniflied to fee a fiqgle ftate make head againll: 
fo many powers 5 who have greater efteem for 
a king of France that procures the kingdom of 
Spain for his grandfon, than for a fon in-law 
who dethrones his wife’s father 5 in a word, 
thofe who admire more the protcdor than the 
perfecutor of king James, fuch will give Lewis 
the preference. 

To William III. fucceeded the princefsAnne.. f 
daughter to king James by the daughter of , f 
Lawyer Hyde, afterwards chancellor and one ^ 

of the principal men of the kingdom. She was 1 

married to the prince of Denmark, who ranked ", 

only as the firft fubjcCf in the kingdom. As \ 

foon as file came to the crotvn, file adopted a!i f 

the meafures of her predecefibr king William, [ 

though file had been at open variance with him ! 

during his life. Thefe meafures were thofe of i: 

the nation. In other kingdoms, a prince obliges 
his people to enter blindly into all his views ; ? 

but at London a king muft enter into thofe of j 

his people • 

The difpofitions made by England and Hoi- i 

land for placing, if pofiible, the archduke Charles, ^ 

foil to the emperor Leopold, on the throne of * 

Spain, fr at leaft to oppofe the eftablifiiment of 1 ' 

the Bourbon family, were flich as perhaps may f 

be faid to merit the attention of all ages. 1 

at\d order in a nation of davcs, overawed by a nandin:^ 
army of above four hundred choufand ruffians, inured to ! 

blood and rapine, I 

Witnefs this and the laft war upon the continent f 

i2 
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The Dutch on their fides were to maintain an 
army of one hundred and two thoufand men la 
pay, either in garrifon or in the field. This 
was much morc.than the vaft Spanifh monarchy 
could furnifh at that time : a province of mer- 
chants, who, thmty years before, had been al- 
moft totally iubdued in the fpace of two months, 
could now do more than the mafters of Spain, 
Naples, Flanders, Peru, and Mexico* Eng- 
land promifed to furnifh forty thoufand men. 
It happens in moft alliances, that, in the long 
run, the parties concerned fall fliort of their 
prom i fed quotas; but England, on the contrary, 
furniflied fifty thoufand men the fecond year in- 
Ikad of forty, which fhe had promifed ; and, in 
the latter part of the war, fhe had in pay, on 
the frontiers of France, in Spain, Italy, Ire- 
land, America,, and on board her fleet, up- 
wards of one hundred and twenty thoufand 
lighting men, foldiers and failors, partly her 
own troops, partly thofe of her allies ; an ex- 
pence which appears almoft incredible to thofe 
who refleft, that England, properly fo called, 
is not a third fo large as P'rance, and has not 
one half the quantity of coin ; but will appear 
probable in the eyes of thofe who know what 
trade and credit can do. The Englifli always 
bore the greatefl: fhare of the burthen in thi^ 
alliance, while the Dutch infenfibly lefTened 
theirs ; for after all, the republic of th« ftates- 
general is only an iilufirious trading company, 
W’-hereas England is a fruitful country abound- 
ing in merchants and foldiers. 

The emperor was to furnifh eighty thoufand 
men, exclufive of the fuccours of the empire, 
amd thofe allies whom he hoped to detatch from 

the 
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the fioufe of Bourbon 5 and yet the grandfon 
of Lewis XIV. was already feated peaceably 
on his throne at Madrid, and Lewis, at the 
beginning of the -century, was at the zenith of 
his power and glory: but tbofe who penetrat- 
ed into the refources of the feveral courts of 
EuropCf and efpecially that of France, began 
to fear fome reverfe. Spain, that had been 
weakened under the laft kings of the race of 
Charles V. was ftil! more feeble during the 
early part of the reign of the Bourbonsr The 
houfe of Auftria had partifans in feveral pro- 
vinces of this monarchy ; Catalonia feemed 
ready to fliake off the new yoke, and acknow- 
ledge the archduke Charles^ It was impolHble 
but that Portugal muft fooner or later, fide 
with the houfe of Auftria. It was plainly its 
entereft to encourage a civil war among the. 
Spaniards, its natural enemies, that might turn 
to the advantage of Lifbon. The duke of Sa- 
voy, lately become father-in-law to the new 
king of Spain, and linked to the Bourbons by 
the ties of blood as well as treaties, feemed al- 
ready difpleafed with his fons-in-law. Fifty 
thoufand crowns per month, afterwards raifed 
to two hundred thoufand franks, did not ap- 
pear a fufEciently valuable confideration to bind 
him to their intereft ; he wanted at leaft Mont- 
ferrat, Mantua, and a part of the dutchy of 
Milan. The haughty behaviour he met with 
from the French generals, and from the mi- 
niftry at Verfailles, made him apprehenfive, 
and not without reafon, that he fhould foon be 
held for nothing by his two fons-in-law, who 
'kept his dominions furroimded on every fide. 
He had already quitted the emperor for prance 
I 3 with- 
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without any ceremony; 

than probable, that, finding fo re- 

garded by the latter, he would change fides the 

^‘Afto'’the court of Lewis XIV. and his king- 
dom, nice fpirits already perceived a change in 
them, which is only vifible to the g^&r ones 
when the decline is far advanced. The king, 
now upv/ards of fixty years of age, was grown 
more retired, and confequently knew lefs of 
mankind ; he faw things at too great a dmance, 
and with eyes lefs difcerning, andaazzled with 
profperity. Madame de Maintenon, with all 
the amiable qualities flie was miftrefs of, had 
neither the Ilrength, greatnefs, nor courage of 
mind, requifue for fupporting the glory of a 
ftate: fce was inftruniental in procuring the 
management of the finances in 16985 and the 
department of war in 1701, for her creature 
Chamillard, who was more of the honeft nian 
than the minifter, and had ingratiated himfelf 
with the king by his difereet conduce, when 
employed at St. Cyr; but, notwithftanding an 
outward appearance of niodeftyj he had the 
misfortune to think himfelf capable of bearing 
two burthens, which Colbert and Louvois had 
with difficulty fupported feparately. The king, 
depending upon his own experience, thought 
that he could fuccefsfully direa his minifters ; and 
when Louvois died, he faid to kmg James, “ 1 
have loft a good minifter, but neither your affap 
nor mine ftiall go the worie for it. When he- 
made choice of Barbefieux to fucceed Louvois 
as fccretary of war, he faid to him, “ I formed 
your father, and will form you.” He expref- 
j'ed himfelf much in the fame manner to Cha- 
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millard. A king who had been fo long engage 
ed in public affairs, and with fiich great fuccefs, 
feemed to have a right to talk in this manner. 

In regard to the generals whom he employ- 
ed, they were frequently. confined by the 
orders they received from him, like ambaffadors 
who' muff not depart from their inftrudtions. 
He and Chamillard direSed the operations of 
the campaign in madame de Maintenon’s clofet* 
If a general was defirous of executing any 
great undertaking, he was frequently obliged 
to difpatch a courier to court for permiflion,. 
who at his return found the opportunity loft, or 
the general beaten. 

Military rewards and dignities were profufely 
lavifhed under Chamillard’s adminiftration ; 
numbers of young perfons, hardly out of their 
leading-firings, were allowed to purchafe re- 
giments, which, with the enemy, was the re- 
ward of twenty years fervice. This difference 
was very fenfibly felt on many occafions, in 
which an experienced officer might have pre- 
vented a total rout The crofles of the knights 
of St. Lewis, a reward invented by the king 
in 1693, and then the objedt of emulatioa 
among the officers, were expofed to fale in the 
beginning of Chamillard’s m-iniftry, and were 
to be bought for fifty crowns a*piece, at any of 
the war- offices. Military difcipline, the foul 

of fervice, which had been fo ftriftly kept up by 
Louvois had degenerated into a fatal remiffnefs; 
the companies were not complete in their num- 
ber of men, nor the regiments in their officers. 
Hence arofe a defedl, which, fuppofing an 
equality in other refpedts, niuft infallibly oc- 
’Cafion the lofs of all their battles ; for, to have 
I 4 an 
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an equal extent of front with that of the enemjs, 
they were obliged to oppofe weak battalions to 
ftrong and numerous ones. The magazines 
ivere no longer fo well provided, nor at fuch 
convenient diftances, nor were the arms fo well 
tempered as formerly. Thofe therefore who 
perceived thefe defe£ts in the adminiftration, 
and knew what generals France had to deal 
with, trembled for her, even in the midit of 
thofe firft advantages which feemed to promiie 
her greater fuccefs than ever'^ f , 

^ The compiler of the memoirs of madam de Maiatenon 
fays, that, towards the end of the foregoing war, the mar- 
quis de Nangis, colonel of the king’s regiment, told him, 
that he had no way to flop the defertion of his foldiers but 
hy knocking the deferters on the head. It is worth while to 
remark, that this marquis de Nangis, afterwards a marfhaj, 
was not colonel of the king’s regiment till the year 2711. 

The fame author abufes the regiment of guards, whom he 
calls Pierrots : he feems not to know how they diflinguifli- 
ed themfelves at Valcour, Steinkirk, Nervinde, and at almoft 
every hege. HiAory fhould not be a fatire againil any body 
of men, or private perfonSo 

f All thefe circumftances imply, that the former profpe- 
rity of iewis was not owing to his own. perfonal talents^ 
but entirely to the great abilities of his old minifters and ge- 
nerals, who were now no more* 
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The War of 1701. Conduft of Prince 
GENSj Marflial Villeroi, the Duke of 
Vendome, the Duke of Marlborough, 
and Marshal ’Villarss till the Year 
1703. 

T he firft general xvho put a check to the fa- 
periority of the French arms was a French- 
manj for fo ’we fliouid call prince Eugene^ tho’he 
was the grandfon of Charles Emanuel, duke of 
Savoy : his father, the count de Soifibns, had 
fettled inFrance^ where he was lieutenant-gene- 
ral of the king’s armies, and governor of Cham- 
pagne} and married OlimpiaMancini, one of the 
nieces of cardinal Mazarin. From r vA 
this ma ch, fo unfortunate in other * ^ 

refpedts, was born at Paris this prince, who af^ 
terwards proved fo dangerous an adverfary to 
Lewis XIV, and was fo little known to him ia 
his youth. He was known at firft in France 
by the name of the Chevalier dc Carignan 5 he 
afterwards took the petit-collet, and was called 
the Abbot of Savoy. It is faid that he afked 
the king for a regiment, which his majefty re- 
fufed him, on account of his being too much 
co'ineded with the princes of Conti, who were 
then in difgrace. Not being able to fucceed 
with LewisXiV. he went to fervethe empe- 
ror againft the Turks in Hungary, in 1684, 
together with the princes of Conti, who had 
already made a glorious campaign there. The 
king lent an order to the princes of Conti, and 
all thofe who had accompaned them in this ex- 
* I 5 pedition, 
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pedition, to return home. The abbot of Savoj 
was the only one who refufed to comply with 
this mandate : he continued his journey, openly 
declaring that he renounced France for ever« 
The king when he was told of this, faid to his 
courtiers Don’t you think I have had a 
great lofs ?” and thefe gentlemen immediately 
gave it as their opinion, that the abbot of 
Savoy would always be a mad -headed fellow, 
and fit for nothing. They founded their judg« 
ments on certain fallies of youth, by which 
v/e are never to judge of men. This prince, 
who was held in fo much contempt, at the 
court of France, was born with all the qualifi- 
cations which form the hero in war, and the 
great man in peace ; he had a juft and lofty 
mind, and the neceflary courage both in the 
field and the cabinet; he was guilty of faults, 
as all generals have been, but thefe were loft in 

* See Dangeau's memoirs. 

There were at that time feveral young lords of the court, 
who wrote indecent letters to the princes of Conti, in 
which they were wanting in the refpe<5t they owed the 
jking, and in complaifance to Mad. de Maintenon, who was 
then only a favourite. Thefe letters were intercepted, and 
the young people in difgrace for fome time. 

The compiler of the memoirs of Maintenon is the only 
one who aflerts that the duke de la Rochaguien, faid to his 
brother, the marquis deLiencourt, Brother, you deferve 
death if your letters are intercepted." In the hrfi: place, no 
one deferves death for having a faulty letter interceptedj, 
but for having wrote it j and in the next place, no one de- 
ferves death for writing a jefl. It is evident that thefe 
young lords did not deferve death, becaufe they were all 
taken into favour again j al! theie fuppofitious fpeeches, 
which are fo lightly repeated in the world, and afterwards 
colledled and publiflied by obfcure and mercenary vmterS;, 
are undeferving of our bcHeve, 

the; 
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the number of his great actions. He fiiook the 
greatnefs of Lewis XIV, and the Ottoman 
power : he governed the empire ; and, in the 
courfe of his victories and miniftry, fiiewed an 
equal contempt for vain-glory and riches. He 
cherifhed, and even protecSed learning, as much 
as could be done at the court of Vienna. At 
this time he was about thirty-feven years of 
age, and had the experience of his own vicSo- 
ries over the Turks, and the faults which he 
had feen committed by the Imperialifts in the 
late wars in which he ferved againfl: France- 
He entered Italy by the country of Trent, in 
the territories of Venice, with thirty thoufand 
men, and full liberty to make fucb ufe of them 
as he pleafed. The court at firft forbid mar- 
fhal Catinat to oppofe the paflage of prince Eu- 
gene, either becaufe they would not commit 
the firft a£l of hofiiiity, which was bad policy 
when the enemy had already taken up arms, or 
elfe becaufe they would not difoblige the Vene- 
tians, who were however lefs to be feared than 
the German army. This firft miftake in the 
court occafioned marflial Catinat to commit 
others. That perfon rarely fucceeds who fol- 
lows a plan that is not his own j befides, we 
well know how difficult a matter it is, in a 
country cut through wuth rivers and ftreams of 
water, to prevent a fidlful enemy from paifing 
them. Prince Eugene, to a great depth of 
fcheming, added a lively promptitude of execu- 
tion, P\om the nature of the ground likewife 
on the banks of the Adigi, the enemy’s army 
was more compaS, while that of the French 
was more extended. Catinat was for marching 
to meet the enemy; but the lieutenants-generai 
I 6 ftarted 
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ftarted difficulties, and formed cabals agalnll 
him. Inilead of making them obey him, he 
gave ways the mild nefs of his dirpofition led 
- him to commit thii: great error. Eugene began 
j -j by forcing the poft of Carpi, near the 
y 9? White Canal, which was defended by 
St, Fremont, who negleded the gene- 
raFs orders in fome refpedts, and occafioned hir 
own defeat. After this fuccefs, the German 
army had the command of all the country, be- 
tween the Adigi and the Adda, and penetrated 
into the Breffan, while Catinat retreated behind 
the Oglio. Several good officers approved of 
this retreat, which, in their opinion, was a very 
prudent one ; to which we may further add, 
that the failure of the provifions and am- 
munition promifed by the miniftry, render- 
ed it abfolutely neceflary. The courtiers, 
and efpecially thofe who had hopes of fuc- 
ceeding Catinat in the command, reprefent- 
ed his behaviour as a fcandal to the French 
name, Marflial Villeroi perfuaded them that 
he could retrieve the honour of the nation ; the 
confidence with which he fpofce, and the liking 
the king had to him, procured him the com- 
^mand in Italy; and marflial Catinat, notwith- 
ftanding his former vidories of Staffarde and 
Marfailles, was obliged to ferve under him. 
The marflial duke de Villeroi was fon to the 
king’s governor, had been brought up with his 
royal matter, and always enjoyed a principal 
fhare of his favour : he had been with him m 
all bis campaigns, and made one in all his par- 
ties of pleafure : he was of an agreeable and 
engaging figure, extremely brave, a very wor- 
thy man, a good friend, fincere in his connec- 
3 tions. 
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tions, and magnificent in all his aftlons But 

his enemies faid he was more taken up, after 
he came to be general, with the honour and 
pleafure of commanding, than with the fcliemes^ 
of a great captain, and reproached him with 
being fo much wedded to bis own opinion, as 
flight the advice of every one elfe. 

He now repaired to Italy, to lord It over Ca- 
tinat, and difgufl: the duke of Savoy. His be- 
haviour fhewed, that he thought a favourite of 
Lewis XIV. at the head of fo powerful an ar- 
my was infinitely fuperior to a prince. He 
never called the duke by any other name than 
Monf. de Savoy, and treated him like a com- 
mon general in the pay of France, and not like 
a fovereign. In a word, the friendfhip of this 
prince was not regarded fo much as was necef- 
fery, confidering that he was mafter of the bar- 
riers which nature has placed between France 
and Italy, The court thought that fear was 
the fureft knot to bind him ; and that a French 


* The author, who in his younger days had frcqucnUy 
the honour of feeing this nobleman, thinks himfclf autho- 
rifed to declare that the above is his real charadler. La Bai»- 
mette, who abufes both marfliai Villeroi and marflial Vil- 
iars, and many others, in bis notes on the age of Lewis 
XiV. fpeaks thus of the late marlhal duke of Villeroi, page 
loZf VoL III. of the memoirs of Mad. de Maintenon, Vil- 
leroi the vain-glorious, who ufed to amufe the women with 
fo eafy an air, and would aflc his fervants with fo much 
arrogance, Is there any money put into my pockets 
How can any perfon put into the mouth, I will not fay of a 
great nobleman, but even of any w»ell-bred man, words 
which were faid to have been fpoken by a financier ? How 
can he pretend to talk of fo many great men of the pafi 
age, as il he had feen them all ? Or, how can any one have 
the affurance to commit to writing fwch falfe and feurrUoui 
feEcdlions ? 


army, 
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army, furrounding about fix or feven *oufand 
Smontefe, was a fuffic.ent pledge or his 
SeliTy. Marftial Villeroi behaved to him a 
his equal in common correfpondence, an 
fuDeffin the command. The duke of bavoy 
had the empty title of 

fhal Villeroi was fo in faft- He immema y 
gave orders for attacking prince 
Soft of Chiari, near the Oglio. i he { 

Officers were of opinion, 

the rules of war to attack this poft, for theie 
eikntial reafons ; that it was 

that the entrenchments were macceffiblfe, that 

nothing could be gained by forcing them, and 
Aat f they failed, the reputation of the who e 
campaign would be loft. Villeroi however told 
the duke of Savoy that he mull march, and fent 
an aid-de-camp to order marftal Catinat in his 
name to begin the attack. Catinat made Ae 
Sender repeat the order to him three diffe- 
rent ^^mes ; then, turning towards the officers 
who were under his command, “ 

then, gentlemen, we mull obey. 
Sept. 1 1, They marched diredlly up to the en- 
1701 trenchments, and the dukeof !«voy 
foueht like a perfon who had no fubjea of 
Splaint againft France. Catinat fought every 
whe?e for death ; he was woundec, ^ut neve.- 
thelefs, on feeing the kings troops repulfed, he 
made a retreat ; after which he quitted the army, 
and returned to Verfailles, to give an account 
of his condua to the king, without complain- 

ine: of any one. ^ . ii- r 

Prince Eugene always raaintained nis mperi* 

ority over marfhal Villeroi ; at length, m the 

heart of the winter 1702, one day that the 

- rnarinai 
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marflial was ileeping in full fecunty in Cre- 
mona, a pretty firong town, and pro- ^ . 
vided with a very numerous garrifon, 
he found himfelf awakened with the ^7^^ 
iioife of a difcharge of fmali arms ; upon 
which he rofe in haftc, mounted his horfe, 
and the firft thing he met with was a fquadroii 
of the enemy. The marfhal is immediately 
made prifoner and led out of the town, without 
knowing any thing that had pafled there, and 
unable to conceive the caufeof fo extraordinary/ 
an event. Prince Eugene was already in the 
town of Cremona ; a prieft called Bozzoli, pro- 
voft of St. Mary la Nova, had introduced the 
German troops through a common fewer. Four 
hundred men having been conveyed through 
this fewer into the priefPs houfe, immediately 
killed the guard at the two gates, which were 
flung open, and prince Eugene enters the city 
with four thoufand men. All this was done 
before the governor, who was a Spaniard, had 
the leaft fufpicion, or raarfhai Villeroi was 
awake. The whole affair was condudked with 
the greateft fecrecy, order, and diligence. The 
Spanifli governor on thefirft alarm, appeared in. 
the ftreetwith a fewfoldiers, but was prefeiitly 
fhot dead with a mufket; all the general officers 
were either killed or made prifoners, excepting 
lieuteiiant'general count de Revel, and the 
marquis du Pralin. Chance hov/ever confound- 
ed the prudent meafures of prince Eugene. 

It happened that the chevalier d’Entragues 
was that day to review the regiment of marines, 
of which he was colonel j the foldiers were af- 
fembled by four o’clock in the monimg, in one 
of the outparts of the city, exacUy at the time 
2 that 
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that prince Eugene entered at the other part * 
d’Entragues began to run through the flreets 
with his foldiers ; he makes head againfl: thofe 
of the enemy that come in his way, and by 
this means gives the reft of the garrifon time to 
repair thither. The ftreets and fquares were 
now filled with officers and foldiers, confufedly 
mingled together, feme with arms, fome with- 
out, and others half naked, without any com- 
mander at their head. The fight is begun in 
the utmoft confuCon, and they entrench them- 
felves from ftreet to ftreet, and from fquare to 
fquare. Two Irifli regiments, that made part 
of the garrifon, checked the efforts of the Im- 
perialifts* Never was greater prudence fliewn 
in the furprize of a town, nor more valour in 
defending it. The garrifon confifted of about 
five thoufand men ; prince Eugene had as yet 
introduced only four thoufknd 5 a large detach- 
ment of his army was to have joined them by 
the bridge over the Po j the meafures were wel! 
concerted, but anothei' ftroke of chance rendered 
them all fruitlefs. T-tfis bridge, which was 
guarded only by an hundred French foldiers, 
was to have been feized upon by the German 
cuirafilers, who were ordered to go and make 
themfelves mafters of it, the inftant prince Eu- 
gene entered the town. For this purpofe, as 
they came in by the fouth gate, next to the 
common fewer, they were to go out into the 
country of Cremona at the north part of the 
city, thro’ the Po-gate, and then immediately 
make the beft of their way to the bridge. As 
they were going through the city, the guide 
who conduced them was killed by a mirfket- 
fhotfrom a window j the cuiraifiers miftake one 

ftreet 
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ftreet for another, and wander out of their wzy. 
Daring this fmall interval of time, the Iriih af- 
femble at the Po-gate, attack and repuife the 
cuiraffiers , and the marquis du Pralin, feizing 
this lucky moment, orders the bridge to be 
broken down , the fuccours which the enemy 
expefted cannot arrive, and the town is faved. 
Prince Eugene, after having fought the whole 
day, and conftantly keeping pofieffion of the 
gate by which he entered, at length retired, 
taking with him marihal Villeroi, and moft of 
the general officers pnToners, but difappointed 
of taking Cremona, which his aftivity and pru^ 
dence, together with the negligence of the ge- 
nerals, had once made him mafter of ; and 
which chance, and the valour of the French and 
Irifh troops, had fnatched from him again. 

Marfhal Villeroi, who was extremely unhap- 
py on this occafion, was condemned by the 
courtiers at Verfailles, with all the feverity 
and acrimony that his fiiare of the royal favour, 
and the loftinefs of his charaiier, which was 
taken by them for vanity, could infpire. The 
king, who blamed but did not condemn him, 
was not a little difpleafed to find his choice fa 
highly cenfured, and in the heat of his relent- 
ment fuffered thefe words to efcape him. 
They take a pleafure in abufing him, be- 
caufe he is my favourite (fee Dangeau^'s 
memoirs) a term that he never before in his 
life made life of in regard to any one. Tha 
duke of Vendome was immediately appointed 
to go and take the command in Italy. 

The duke of Vendome was grandfon to 
Henry IV. and, like him, intrepid, mild, bene- 
ficent, and humble 5 afiranger to hatred, envy, 

and 
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and revenge : he file wed pride only among 
princes, and behaved with equality to every 
one elfe : he was the only general under whom 
the common men were not led to fight merely 
from principles of military duty, and that me- 
chanical inftindi which obeys the orders of an 
officer. They fought for the duke of Vendome; 
and would have laid down their lives to extri- 
cate him out of a falfe fiep into which his fiery 
genius fometimes hurried him. He was thought 
not to equal prince Eugene in the coolnefs and 
depth of his dQrigm^y and the art of fubfifting 
his troops ; he was too apt to negledt little 
matters, -and fuffered military difcipline to Ian- 
guifti in his army ; he gave too much time to 
fleep and the pleafures of the table, as well as 
his brother. This over-indulgence put him 
more than once in danger of being carried off : 
but in the day of battle he made amends for all 
thefe faults, by a prefence of mind and difcern- 
ment which feemed to grow from danger ; thefe 
opportunities he was continually feeking, be- 
ing not fo well qualified for a defenfive war as 
prince Eugene, but fully equal to him in the 
offenfive. 

The fame diforder and negligence that he 
introduced into the army were vifibleto a fur- 
prifing degree in his houfhold, and even his 
own perfon. From his great averfion to fhew 
or often tation he contracted a cynic flovenlinefs 
almoft unparalleled j and difentereftednefs, the 
moft noble of all virtues, became in him a fault, 
by making him lofe more by careleffnefs than 
he would have expended in acts of bounty. He 
has been often known to want even common 
neceffaries, His brother, the grand prior, who 

com-» 
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commanded under hitTi in Italy, had all his 
faults, which he carried to a ftill greater excef's, 
and made amends for by the fame valour. It 
is furprifingto fee two generals never riling from 
bed till four o'clock in the afternoon, and two 
princes, grand funs to Henry IV, negledling their 
perfons in a manner that the meaneft foldier 
would have thought fiiamefuL 

What is frill more farprifing, is, that mixture 
of aflivity and indolence, with which Vendome 
carried on fo fmart a war againfl Eugene; a 
war of artifice, furprifes, marches, croffing of ri- 
vers, petty fkirmifhes, often a^fiuitlefs as bloody; 
and murderous battles, in which both fides claim- 
ed the vidtory; fuch as that of Luzara, for which 
fi Demi was fung both at Paris and a 
V ienna, Vendome always came 1701 ^ 
off conqueror, when he had not to ^ 
deal with prince Eugene in perfon ; but as 
fooii as that general appeared at the head of 
his troops, the French had no longer the ad«» 
vantage. 

In the midft of thefe battles, and the fieges 
of fo many towns and cities, private t 
intelligence was brought to Verfailles, ^ 

that the duke of Savoy, grandfon to ^ ^ 
a fifter of Lewis XIV, father-in-law to the 
duke of Burgundy, and Philip V. was going 
to quit the iJourbon intereft, and was adlually 
in treaty with the emperor. Every one was 
aftonifted that he fliould, at once leave two 
foils -in “law, and give up what appeared to be 
his true intereft: but the Emperor had pro- 
mifed him all that his fons-in-iaw had refufed; 
him Montferrat, Mantua, Alexandria, Va- 
lencia, and the countries between the Po and 

, the 
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the Taneroj, with more money than he 
ceived from France* The money was to be 
fiirniflied by England^ for the emperor had 
hardly fufEctent to pay his troops^ Englandj^ 
the richeft of all the allies, contributed more 
than any of them towards the common caufe* 
Whether the duke of Savoy fliewed any regard 
to the laws of nature and nations ? is a queftioa 
in morality which has very little to do with the 
condudl: of fovereigns The event however 
proved in the end, that he was not at all 
wanting to the laws of policy in the treaty he 
made ; but he was wanting in another very ef- 
fential point of politics, in leaving his troops at 
the mercy of the French, while he was treating 
A with the emperor. The duke of 

lOi Vendome ordered them todifarmed ; 
they were indeed no more than five 
thoufand men, but this was no inconfiderable 
object: to the duke of Savoy. 

No fobner had the houfe of Bourbon loft 
this ally, when flie heard that Portugal had 
likewife declared againft her. Peter, king of 
Portugal, acknowieged the archduke Charles 
for king of Spain. The imperial council, in 
the name of this archduke, difmembered, in 
favour of Peter IL a monarchy, in which he 
was not as yet mafter of a fingle town and, 
by one of thofe treaties which are never exe- 
cuted, ceded to him Vigo, Bayonne, Alcantara, 

* The law of nations will juAify any prince in renounc- 
ing- an alliance, when he finds himfelf ill-treated by his ally. 
Our author owns that the duke of Savoy was treated with 
infolence by the generals of France ; and that the advantage 
of his kingdom was better confulted in his engagements 
with the emperor. 

Ba- 
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BadajoXj a part of Eftramaduraj all the coun- 
tries lying to the weft of the river la Plata in 
America', in a word, he made a partition of 
what he had not to give, in order to acquire 
what he might. 

The king of Portugal, the prince of HefTc 
Darmftadt, minifter to the archduke, and the 
admiral of Caftile, his creature, implored the 
alKftance of the king of Morocco. They not 
only entered into a treaty with thcfe barbarians, 
fupplying them with horfes and corn, but they 
like wife afked for a body of troops. The em- 
peror of Morocco, Muley Ifmael, the moft 
warlike and politic tyrant at that time in the 
Rdahometan nation, would not lend his troops 
but on ftich terms as were dangerous to Chrif- 
tendom, and Ihameful to the king of Portugal ; 
he demanded a fon of that king's as an hoftage, 
together with a certain number of towns. The 
treaty did not take places and the Chriftians 
contented themfelves with tearing each other 
to pieces with their own hands, without cal- 
ling in thofe of barbarians. The affiftance of 
Africa would not have done the houfe of Auftvia 
fo much fervice as that of England and Hol- 
land did, 

Churchill, ear!, and afterwards duke of 
Marlborough, was declared general of the con- 
federate armies of England and Holland, in the 
year 1702, This man proved as fatal to the 
French greatnefs as any that had appeared 
for many ages. He was not one of thofe ge- 
nerals to whom a minifter delivers the plan of 
the campaign in writing, and who, after hav- 
incr followed the order he has received from the 
cabinet, at the head of his amy, returns home 

t# 
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to folicit the honour of being employed again. 
He at that time governed the queen of Eng- 
land ; both by the occafion £he had for his fer- 
vice, and by the authority his wife had over 
her afFeaions. He had the command of the 
parliament by his powerful intereft, and by that 

ofthetreafurerGodo]phin,whofefonmarriedone 

of his daughters. Thus having the direaion of 
the courtj the parliament} the war, and the 
treafury, more a king than ever William had 
been; as great a politician} and a much greater 
general} he exceeded the moft fanguine hopes 
of the allies. He poffelTed in a fuperior degree 
to' any general of his time, that tranquil cou- 
rage in the midft of tumult, and fere nity of 
foul in danger, which the Englifti call a cool 
head. It is perhaps to this qualification, the 
principal gift in nature for a commander, that 
the Englifh are indebted for their viftories over 
the’ French in the fields of Poitiers, Creffy, 
and Agincoui t. 

‘Marlborough, who was indefatigable as a 
warrior during the campaign, was no lefs 
adtive a negotiator in the winter ; he went to 
the Hague, and vifited all the courts of Ger- 
many } he perfuaded the Dutch to drain them- 
felves to humble France; he roufed the refent- 
ment of the eleaor-palatine ; he flattered the pride 
of the eledlor of Brandenburg, who wanted to be 
king, by holding the napkin to him at table, by 
which he drew from him a fupply of 8000 men. 
PrinceEugene, on his fide, had no fooner finiflied 
one campaign, than he went to Vienna to make 
preparations for another. We may eafily judge, 
whether an army is better fupplied, where the 
general is at the fame time the prime minifter. 

Thefe 
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Thefe two great men, who had fometimes 
the command jointly, fometimes feparately, al- 
ways undcrftood each other. They had fre- 
quent conferences at the Hague, with the grand 
penfionary Heinfius and the fecretary Kagel, 
who governed the Uni ted -Provinces with equal 
abilities, and better fuccefs than the Barneveldts 
and de Witts* They, in concert, continually 
fet the rprings*.of one half of Europe in play 
againft the houfe of Bourbon; and the French 
miniftry was at that time much too weak to 
oppofe for any length of time thofe combined 
forces. The plan of operations for the cam- 
paign was always kept an inviolable fecret. 
They fettled their defigns amongft them- 
felves, and did not entruft them even to thofe 
who were to fecond them, but at the inftant of 
execution. Chamillard, on the contrary, be- 
ing neither a politician, a warrior, nor even 
acquainted with the management of the revenue, 
and who yet adled as prime-minifter, was unable 
to plan any defigns of his own ; and was there- 
fore obliged to be beholden to inferior people 
for their affiftance. His fecret was aimoft al* 
ways divulged, even before he himfelf knew 
exadlly what was to be done. Of this the 
marquis de Feuquieres accufes him with great 
juftice ; and Mad, deMaintenon acknowleges, 
ill her letters, that file had made choice of a 
man who was not fit for the miniftry. This 
was one of the principal caufes of the misfor- 
tunes which befel France. 

Marlborough, as foon as he came to the 
command of the allied army in Flanders, 
fliewed that he had learnt the art of war 
of the great Turenne, under whom he had 
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in his younger days made his firft campaigns 
Jl.,nr?er He was then known m the 

Smy oily by the name of the 

lifliman: but Turenne foon perceived that 
this handfome Englifliman would one day be a 
freat man He began his command by raifmg 
f-veral fubaltern officers in whom he had dif- 
covered merit, and who were till then unknown, 

rank which we m France call the order ot 
the Tableau. He was fenfible, that when pre- 
ferment is only the confequence of leniwity, 

S[3a.io„ Juft pant, .and •»« 

is not always the moft fervtcea ole for being the 
moff ancient. He prefently forrned men. He 
gained ground upon the French 
fng a battle. Ginkel, earl of Athloiie, the 
Dutch general, difputed the commarid with him 
thf firft^montb, and, before fix weeks were at 
an end, was obliged to yield to him_ in every 
refpea. The king of France fent his grand- 
fon, the duke of Burgundy againft him, a wife 
and upright prince, born to make a people 
happy. The marflial de Boufflers, a man 
indeHtigable courage, commanded the army 
under the young prince. But the duke of Bur- 
oundy, after having feen feyeral places taken be- 
fore his face, and being obliged to retreat byhe 
ikilful marches of the Englifli, returned to ei - 
failles before the campaign was half o\ei, 
leavingBoufflers to be a witnefs to Marlborough a 
iucceffes, who took Venlo, Rurenionde, and 
Liege, and continued advancing Without lofmg 

thefuperiorityoneinftant. r 

When Marlborough returned te London 
at the clofe of this taropaign, he received ^ 
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tie honours that could be bellowed in a mo* 
narchy and a republic. He was created duke 
by the queens and, what wasftiil more flattering, 
he received the thanks of the two houfes of par- 
liament, who fent deputies to compliment him 
at his own houfe. 

But now there arofe a perfon who feemed 
likely to reftore the drooping fortunes of France. 
This was the marfhal duke de Villars, then 
lieutenant-general, and whom we have fince 
feen at the age [of eighty-two, commander in 
chief of the armies of France, Spain, and Sar- 
dinia: this man had a great fhare of boldnefs 
and confidence, and had himfelf been the ar- 
chite6!: of his own fortune, by his unwearied 
perfeverance in the difcharge of his duty. He 
fometimes oftended Lewis XIV. and what was 
ftill more dangerous, his minifter Louvois, by 
fpeaking to them with the fame boJdneft with 
which he ferved. He was accufed of not hav- 
ing a modefty becoming his courage. But at 
length it was feen that he bad a genius formed 
for war; and to command Frenchmen. He hadi 
been greatly advanced within a few years, after 
having been left a long time unnoticed. 

Never was there a man whofe preferment 
created more jealoufy, and with left reafon. 
He was marfhal of France, duke, and peer, 
and governor of Provence: but then he had 
faved the ftate; and others who had ruined it, 
or had no other claim but that of being courtiers, 
had met with as great rewards. He was even 
upbraided with the riches which he acquired 
by contributions in the enemy’s country, a juft 
and reafonable reward for his valour and con- 
du<9: ; while thofe who had aipafied fortunes of 
VoL. VIL K tea 
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ten times the value, by the moil fcaiidalous 
methods, continued to enjoy them with the ap- 
probation of the public* He did not begin to 
tafte the fweets of the reputation he had ac- 
.quired till he was near eighty ; and he muft 
have outlived the whole court to have enjoyed 
it undifturbed. 

It may not be amifs to acquaint the world 
with the reafon of this injuftice in mankind. 
It was owing to the want of art in marlhal 
Villars: he had not enough to make himfelf 
friends, with integrity and underftanding ; nor 
to fet a proper value upon himfelf, by fpeaking 
that of himfelf which he deferved that others 
fliould fay of him. 

One day that he was taking leave of the 
king, he faid to him before the whole courts 

Sire, I am going to fight againft your ma- 
jefty's enemies, and leave you in the midft of 
mine.” He faid to the courtiers of the duke 
of Orleans, regent of the kingdom, who were 
ail grown rich by that fubverfion of the Hate 
called fyfiem, Fo^: my part I never got any 
thing but by the enemies of my country.’’ 
Thefe fpeeches, which were accompanied with 
the fame courage as his a(3:ions, were too hum- 
bling to thofe who were already fufficiently 
incenfed at his good fortune. 

At the beginning of the war he was one of 
the lieutenant-generals who had the command 
of the detachments in Alface. His army was 
at that time in the mountains of Brifgaw, which 
border upon the Black Foreft ; and this immenfe 
foreft feparated the eleSor of Bavaria’s army 
from the French. Catinat, who commanded 
in Strafburg, had too much circumfpe^liou m 

's'*. his 
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'Ills conduit to tbink of attacking the princ^^ of 
Baden at fuch a difadvantage ; as in cafe of a 
repulfe the French army muft infallibly be loft, 
and Alface laid open. Villars, who had re- 
folved to be marJfhal of France, or to die In the 
attempt, hazarded what Catinat did not dare to 
undertake. He wrote to court for penniffion ; 
and then marched towards the Imperialifts at 
FriedJengen, with an inferior army, and fought 
the battle of that name. 

The horfe engaged in the plain, the foot 
■climbed up to the top of the hiil, and at- „ 

tacked the German infantry, which was en- | 

trenched in the woods. I have more q ? 

than once heard marfhal Villars him* ^ > 

felf fay, that after the battle was won, ^ i 

and as he was marching at the head of his in-» |" 
fantry, a voice was heard crying out, We 
are cut off* j'* upon which the whole body in> 
mediately took flight. He di redly ran up to 
them, cryingout, What is the matter, friends ? 
we have gained the vidory, God blefs the 
king/’ The foldiers, all pale and trembling* 
repeated, “ God blefs the king,” and began to !i 
fly as before. He declared that he never met 
with more difBculty than in rallying the con- I' 
querors, and that if only two of the enemy's 
regiments had ftiewed themfelves at that in- 
ftant of general panic, the French would have j; 
been beaten : fo frequently does the fate of 
battles depend upon mere chance. j- 

The prince of Baden, though he loft three r 
thoufand men, with all his cannon, was driven I 
out of the field of battle, and purfued for two f 
leagues, through woods and defiles, while as a } 
proof of his defeat, the fort of Friedkngen jf 
K « capi- ' k 
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capitulated. Neverthelefs, he wrote to the 
court of Vienna that he had gained the viftory, 
and ordered Te Deum to be fung, which was 
more fhameful to him than evien the lofs of the 
irattle. 

The French, recovered from their pannic^ 
proclaimed Villars marfhaJ of France on the 
field of battle ; and the king a fortnight after- 
wards confirmed the title which the foldiers 
had conferred on him. 

Marflial Villars, having afterwards joined the 
eledor of Bavaria with his vidorious army, 
found him likewifc a conqueror, gaining ground 
of the enemy, and in pofleilion of the imperial 
city of Ratifbon, where the afiembly of the em- 
pire had lately vowed his deftrudion. 

Villars was better qualified to ferve his 
country, when ading only according to his 
own genius, than in ^concert with another. 
He carried, or rather dragged, the eledor acrofs 
the Danube ; but no fooner had they pafled 
that river, than the eledor began to repent of 
what he had done, perceiving, that upon the 
leaft check, he fhould be obliged to leave his 
dominions at the enemy’s mercy. The count 
of Styrum, at the head of near twenty thou- 
fand men, was in march to join the grand 
army under the prince of Baden, near Dona- 
Wert. The marfhal told the eledor that this 
muft be prevented, by marching diredly and 
attacking Styrum. The eledor willing to 
teT:;.’;pf)rize, replied, that he mull confult his 
miniiters and generals upon that head, Am 
not I your rniniller and general, anfwered Vil- 
lars ? do you want any other council but me 
wiU'n you are to give battle The prince, 

fttM 
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full of the danger which threatened hfs domi- 
nions, ftill kept back, and even grew angry 
with the general. Well then, faid Villars", 
if your electoral highnefs will not embrace 
this opportunity with your Bavarians, I will 
begin the battle with the French and imme- 
diately gave orders for the attack. The prince 
was incenfed and looked upon Viliars as a 
madman, but was obliged to fight againft his 
will. This was in the plains of Hochiletnear 
Donawert 

After the firfi: charge there appeared q 
another inftance of the efFecSf of chance ‘ 
in battles. The enemy *s array and ^7^3 
that of the French were both feized at the 
fame time with a pannic, and fled j and marlhai 
Viliars faw himfelf kft alone for fome minutes 
on the field of battle ; however, he rallied his 
troops, led them back to the charge, and gained 
the viftory. Three thoufand of the Impe- 
rialifts were left dead on the field, and four 
thoufand taken prifoners, with their cannon 
and baggage. The elefior made himfelf mafter 
of Aug^urg. The road to Vienna was open, 
and it was even debated in the emperor’s 
council whether he feould quit his capital. 

The emperor was excufable for his appre** 
henfions j he was beaten every where. The 
duke of Burgundy, with the marflials Tallard 
and Vauban under him, had juft taken Old Bri- 


* All this may be found in the memoirs of the maf0iai 
de Viliars in manufcript, where I myfelf have fecn every 
circumllance. The firft volume of thefe memoirs in print 
are really bis, the two others arc by another hand, md 
fome what different* 
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fac ; and Tallard had not only taken Lanclaii^j,, 
but had alfo defeated the prince of Heffe, afteX'* 
wards king of Sweden, near Spires,, as he was. 
attempting to relieve the town. If we believe 
the marquis de Feuquieres, (a moft excellent 
officer and complete judge in the military art,, 
though rather too fevere in his decifions,) mar-, 
fbal Tallard won the battle by a fault and a. 
miftake. However, he wrote thus to the king 
from the field of battle : Sire, your majefty’s. 

army has taken more ftandards and colours, 
than it has loO: private men/’ 

In this adtion there was more execution done 
by the bayonet than in any other during the 
war. The French have a fingular advantage 
in the ufe of this weapon, on account of their 
jiatural impetuofityj but^ it is now become- 
more menacing than fatal : the quick and clofe. 
firing ha $, prevailed in its ftead.. The Englifh 
and Germans were accuftomed to fire in di«. 
vifions Vvdth greater order and read inefs than 
the French. The Pruffians v/ere the firfl: #h(> 

, loaded with iron rammers. The fecend king 
of Pruffia taught his troops fiich an cxercife,., 
that they could fire fix times in a minute, with, 
great eafe. Three ranks difeharging their fire 
at once, and then advancing brifkiy up, decide 
.the fate of the battle now-a-days* The fields 
pieces likewife produce a no lefs formidable ef- 
feft. The battalions who are flagger ed with 
the fire, do not wait to be attacked with the ba- 
yonet, and are completely defeated by the ca- 
valry : fo that the bayonet frightens more than, 
it flays, and the fword is become abfolutely 
ufelefs to the infantry. Strength of body, liill, 
and courage, are no longer of any fervice to a„ 
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combatant. The battalions are great machines, 
and thofe which are heft formed naturally bear 
down all that ftand in their way. This was 
the very thing v/hich gave prince Eugene the 
victory over the Turks in thofe famous battles 
of Temifvvar and Belgrade ; while the latter 
v/ould in all probability have had the advantage 
from their fuperiority of numbers, had thefe 
battles been what we called mixed fights. Thus 
the art of deftroying each other is not only en- 
tirely different from what it was before the in- 
vention of gun-powder, but even from what it 
was a century ago. 

As the French arms maintained their repii** 
tation with fiich fuccefs at firft in Germany, it 
was prefumed that marihal Villars would carry 
it fliil farther by an impctuofity which would 
difeon cert the German phlegm: but the fame' 
qualification which made him a formidable 
chief, rendered it impoflible for him to a£l; in 
concert with the cle<5kor of Dnvaria. The king 
"would not fuffer his generals to iliew haugh’- 
tinefs to any but his enemies; and the eledlar 
of Bavaria unhappily wrote for another marflial 
of France. 

VilJars then, whofe prefence was fo necef- 
fary in Germany, where he had gained two 
battles, and might pofilbly have cruflied the em- 
pire, was recalled, and feat into the Cevennes, 
to make peace with the rebellious peafants. 
We fliall fpeak of thefe fanatics in the chapter 
of religion. Lewis XiV. had at this time ene- 
mies that were more terrible, fuccefsful, and 
irreconcileable, than the inhabitants of the 
Cevennes. 
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Lofsofthe Battle of Hochstet, or Blen- 
heim. 

T he duke of Marlborough was returned 
from the Low Countries in the beginning 
of 1703, with the fame conduit and the fame 
fuccefs. He had taken Bonn, the refidence of 
the elector of Cologne. From thence he. 
marched and retook Hul and Limburg, and 
made himfelf matter of all the Lower Rhine. 
Marflial Viileroi, now returned from his con- 
finement, commanded in Flanders, v/here he 
had no better fuccefs againft Marlborough than 
he had had againft prince Eugene. Marllial 
Boufflers, with a detachment of bis army, had 
indeed gained a fmali advantage in the fight of 
Eckeren, over the Dutch general, Opdam j tut 
an advantage which has no confequences is no 
advantage at all, 

And now the houfe of Auftria was undone, 
without the Englifli general marched to the 
afliftance of the emperor. The eledtor of Ba- 
varia v/as matter of Pattau.. Thirty thoufand 
French, under the command of marfhal Marlin, 
who had fucceeded Villars, overfpread the coun- 
tries of the other fide the Danube. There were 
fcveral Hying parties in Auftria. Vienna itfelf 
was threatened on one fide by the French and 
Bavarians, and on the other by prince Ragotfki, 
at the head of the Hungarians, fighting for 
their liberty, and fupplied with money from the 
French and the Turks. In this fituation of 
affairs, prince Eugene battens from Italy to take 
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tfie command' of the armies in Germany: he 
has an interview with the duke of Marlborough 
at Heelbron. The Englifh general, whole 
hands were at full liberty, being left to acS as i 

he pleafed by his queen and her allies the i 

Dutch, marches with fuccours into the heart \ 
of the empire, taking with him for the prefent, I 
ten thoufand EngliiOi foot, and twenty^three \ 
fquadrons of horfe. He makes forced marches, p 
and arrives on the banks of the Danube, near t 
Donawert, oppofite to the eledlor of Bavarians 
lines, where about eight thoufand French, and 
as many Bavarians lay entrenched, to guard i 

the country they had conquered. After an en- [ 

gagement of two hours, Marlborough forces i 
the lines, at the head of three battalions of 
Englifh, and routs the Bavarians and French. 

It is hid that he killed fix thoufand of the 
enemy, and loftas many himfelf. A general con- 
cerns himfelf little about the number t | 
of flain, provided he fucceeds in his 
enterprize. He then took Donawert, ^ ^ 
repafied the Danube, and laid Bavaria under 
contribution. 

Marfhal Villcroi, who attempted to follow 
him in his firft marches, loft fight of him 
on a fudden, and knew not v/here he was, ti4I 
he heard the news of his vi^flory at Donawert. 

Marflaal Tallard, who vAUth a corps of thirty 
thoufand men, had marched by another route ' 
to oppofe Mariborough, came and joined the 
elector. At the fame time prince Eugene arrives, r 

and joins Marlborough, ■ 

At length the two armies met within a fhiall i 

diftance of Donawert, and nearly in the fame ' 

plains where nurfiial Vilhirs had gained a vie- ^ 
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tory the year before. I know that the niarfhal^ . 
who was then in theCevennes, having received 
a letter from Tallard’s army, wrote the night 
before the battle, acquainting him with the 
difpofition of the two armies, and the manner 
in which marftial Tallard intended to engage^ 
wrote to his brother-in-law, , the prefident de 
Maifons, telling him that if marflial Tallard 
gave the enemy battle in that pofition, he mull: 
infallibly be beaten. This letter was fliewn to 
Lewis XIV. and afterwards became public. 

The French army,JncIuding. the Bavarians, . 
confifted of eighty-two battalions, .and one hun- 
dred and fixty fquadrons, which made in all near 
fixty thoufand men, the corps being then not ■ 
quite complete. The enemy had fixty-four 
battalions, and one hundred and fifty- two fqua- 
drons, in all not above fifty-two thoufand men 5 . 
for armies are always made more numerous 
than they really are. This battle, that proved 
fo bloody and decifive, deferves a particular at- 
tention. The French generals were accufed of 
a nuaiber of errors ; the chief was, the having . 
brought themfel ves under a neceffity of accepting 
a battle, inftead of letting the enemies army, 
wafie itfelf for want of forage, and giving time 
to marflial V illeroi, either to fall upon the Ne- 
therlands, then in a defencelefs ftate, or to pe- 
netrate farther into Germany. But it fhould 
be confidered in reply to this accufation, that the 
French army being fomewhatftronger than that 
ot the allies, might hope for. the viSory, which 
indeed would have inrailihly dethroned the em-' 
peror. The marquis de Feuquiercs reckons up 
no lefs than twelve capital fiiults committed by 
the Eledlor, Marfin, and Tallard,. before and 

after 
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after the battle. One of'the moft conficJerable 
was, the not having placed a large body of foot 
in their centre, and having feparated the two 
bodies of the army. I have often heard marfliai . 
Villars fay, that this diljpofition was unpardon- 
able. 

Marflial Tallard was at the head of the 
right wing, and the Elector, v/ith Marfin, at- 
the left Tallard had all the impetuous and 
iprightly courage of a Frenchman, an aftive and 
penetrating underfending, and a genius fruit- 
ful in expedients and refources. It was he who - 
bad made the partition treaties. He was allied , 
to glory and fortune by all the ways of a man - 
of genius and courage. The battle of Spires 
had gained him great honour, notwithftanding 
the animadverfions of Feuquieres; fora vic- 
torious general never appears culpable in the^ 
eyes of the public, while h® who is beaten is 
always in the wrong, however juft or pru- 
dent his conduft may have been. 

But mar&al Tallard laboured under a malady'^ 
of very dangerous confequences to a general ; . 
bis fight was fo weak, that he could not diftin- 
guifh objedts at the diftance of twenty paces ^ 
from him. Thofe who were well acquainted 
with him have, told me moreover, that his im- 
petuous courage, quite the rCverle of the duke - 
of Marlborough’s, growing ftill warmer in the 
heat of the adtion, deprived ‘him fornetim-cs of 
the neceifary prefence of mind. This defedl 
was owing to a dry and infianiinatory fiate of. 
the blood. It is well known that the qualifi- 
cations of the mind are chiefly influenced by. 
the coaftitution of the body. . 
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I'his was the firft time that marfhal Marfc 
had commanded in chief. With a great deal of 
wit and a good underftanding, he is faid to 
have had rather the experience of a good officer 
than of a general. 

As to the eleftor of Bavaria, he was look^ 
upon not iefs as a great general than as a va- 
liant and amiable prince, the darling of his fub- 
jeds, and who had more magnanimity than 
application. 

At length the battle began, between twelve 
and one o^clock in the afternoon. Marlborough, 
with his Englifli, having paffed a fmall rivulet^ 
began the attack upon Tallard^s cavalry. That 
general, a little before, had rode towards the 
left wing to obferve its di-fpofition. It was no 
fmall difad vantage to Tallard^s corps from the 
beginning to be obliged to fight without its 
general at its head. The corps commanded by 
the Eledor and Marlin, had not yet been at- 
tacked by prince Eugene, Marlborough began 
upon our right near an hour before Eugene 
could have come up to the Eledor at our left. 

As foon as marfhal Tallard heard that Marl- 
borough had attacked his wing, he immediately 
polled thither, where he found a furious adioB 
begun ; the French cavalry rallied three times, 
and v/as as often repulfed. He then went to 
the village of Blenheim, where he had polled 
twenty-feven battalions, and twelve fquadrons. 
This was a little detached army that kept a 
continual fire on Marlborough, during the whole 
time he was engaged with Tallard's wing. 
After giving his orders in this village, he 
hallens back to the place, where the duke, with 
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*. body of horfe and battalions of foot between 
the fquadrons, was driving the French cavalry 
before him. 

Mr. de Feuquieres is certainly miftaken in 
faying that marftal Tallard was not prefent 
at this time, but was taken prifoner as he 
was returning from Marfin’s wing to his 
own. All accounts agree, and it was but too 
true for him, that he was aaualfy prefent. He 
received a hurt in the aaion, and his Ibn was 
mortally wounded by his fide. His cavalry 
was routed before his face. The viaorious 
Marlborough forced his way between the two 
bodies of the French array on one fide, while 
on the other his general officers got between 
the village of Blenheim and Tallard’sdivifion, 
which was .aJfo feparated from the little army 
in that village. „ , , n 

In this cruel fituation, marlhal Tallardllew 
to rally fome of the broken fquadrons ; but the 
badnefs of his fight made him roiftake a fqua- 
dron of the enemy for one of his own, and he 
was taken prifoner by the Heffian troops that 
were in the Englifh pay. Atthe very inftant 
that the general was taken, prince Eugene, 
after having been three times repulfed, at length 
gained the advantage. The rout now became 
total in Tallard’s divifionj every one fled with 
the utmoft precipitation ; and fo great was the 
terror and confufion throughout that whole 
wino-, that officers and foldiers ran headlong 
into'^the Danube, without knowing whither 
they were going. There was no general officer 
to give orders for a retreat 5 no one thought of 
faving thofe twenty-feven battalions and twelve 
fimadrons of the beft troops of b ranee, that 
^ were 
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were fo unfortunately fhut up in Blenheim^ or 
of bringing them into aftioiit At lafl: marflial 
Marfin ordered a retreat. The count du Bourg^ • 
afterwards marfhal of France, faved a fmall 
p^art of the infantry^ by retreating over the 
marfhes of Hochftet ; but neither him, Marfin, 
nor any one elfe, thought of this little army, , 
which ftill remained in Blenheim, waiting for 
orders, which were never feat them. It con- 
fifted of eleven thoufand eiFediive men, from 
the oldeft corps.- There are many examples of 
lefs armies that have beaten others of fifty 
thoufand men, or at Icaft made a glorious re- 
treat ; but the nature of the poft determines 
every thing. It was impoflible for them to 
get out of the narrow ftreets of a vill jge, and 
range themfelves in order of battle, in :he face . 
of a vid'orious army, that would lia ? ^ over- 
whelmed them at once with a fuperiG : firmt,.. 
and even with their own artillery, whi.ii was 
all fallen into the vidors hands. 

The general officer who commanded here 
was the marquis of Clerembaut, fon to the 
marflhal of that name : he was hafteningto find 
out marflial Tallard,. to receive orders from 
him, when he was told that he was taken pri- 
foner ; and feeing nothing but people running 
on all fides, he fied with them, and in %ing 
was drowned in the Danube. 

Brigadier Sivieres, who was polled in this ; 
village, ventured upon a bold ftroke : be called 
aloud to the officers of the regiments of Ar- 
tois and Provence, to follow him : feveral of- 
ficers even of other regiments obeyed the fum- 
mons, and rufhing out of the village, like thofe 
who make a fally from .a town that is befieged, 
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fell upon the enemy ; but after this faliy they 
were to return back again. One of thefe officers, 
named Des-Nonvilles, returned fome few mo- 
ments afterwards on horfeback, . with the earl 

of Orkney.. As foon as he entered the village, 
the reft of the officers flocked round him, en- 
quiring if it was an Englifti prifoner that he 
had brought in ?. “ No gentlemen, replied he, , 
.1 am a prifoner rnyfelf? . and am come to tCii 
you, that you have nothing left but to iurrender 
Wfelves prifonersofwar.. Here is the earl 
of Orkney, who is come to oder you temis. 

A.t hearing this, all i.hefe old bands Ihuddc-red, 
with horror the regiment of Navarre tore its 
colours., and buried them. But at length they 
■were obliged to yield to neceflity ; and this- 
whole army laid down its arms without having 
ftruck a blow. My lord Orkney has told me 
that it was impoffihle for them to do otherwife ■ 
in their confined fituation. Europe was ftruck 
with aftoniftnnent, that the beft troops 111 
France ftiould have iuffered luch ■ difgrace. 
Their misfortune was at firft imputed to ■ 
cowardice; but a few years afterwards the 
fame thing: happening to fourteen thoulanU 
Swedes, wlo ^ndered. at dilcretion to 
Mufeovites, in the open field, iully juftiiied 

the French. u- 1 

Such was this famous aftion, which ^ 

in France was known by tne nameor 
the battle of Hochftet, and by the 

EnHith and Germ-au.s was p.hd the battle f 

Blenheim. The vich.rs had near avc thoufaad 

killed and eight thouiand wounded ; tne gi cateffi 
part of which Ims iell on the fide oi prince 
Eugene. The. -army was almoft en- 
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tirely cut to pieces. Of lixty thoufaud metff 
who had been fo long vidorious, not above- 
twenty thoufand could be gathered together 
after the battle. 

This fatal day was diffinguifbed by the lofs 
€>( twenty thoufand men killed, fourteen thou- 
fand made prifoners, all the cannon, a prodigious 
number of ftandards, colours, tents, and equi*^ 
pages, with the general of the army, and twelve 
hundred officers of note in the hands of the 
conquerors. The runaways difperfed themfelves 
an all fides s and upwards of an hundred leagues 
of country were loft in lefs than a month. The 
whole eleiftorate of Bavaria, now fallen under 
the yoke of the emperor, experienced all the 
feverity of Auftrian refentment, and all the 
^4C:rueIties of a rapacious foldiery. The eledtor 
in his way to Brufiels, whither he was Hying 
for refuge, met with his brother the eleflor of 
Cologne, who like him was driven out of bis 
dominions : they embraced each other with a 
flood of tears* The court of Verfailles, ac- 
cuftomed to continual fucceflbs, was ftruck 
with aftonifhment and confulion at this reverfe* 
The news of the defeat arrived in the midft of 
the rejoicings made on . account of the birth of 
3 great grand-fon of Lewis XiV, No one 
would venture to acquaint the king with this 
cruel truth. At length madame de Main tenon 
took upon her to let him know that he was 
no longer invincible. It has been affirmed 
both by word of mouth and in writing, and the 
fame has been repeated in above twenty dif- 
ferent hiftories, that the emperor ordered a mo- 
nument of this defeat to be ereded in the plains 

of 
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#f Blenheim, with an infcription greatly to the 
diflionour of the French kingj but no fuch 
monument ever exi-fted 

The Englifh alone erefled one to thehonotir 
of their duke of Marlborough. The queen and 
the parliament built an immenfe palace for him 
on one of his principal eftates, to which they 
gave the name of Bienheim, where this battle 
is repreferatcd in moft curiaiis paintings and 
tape/lry. The thanks of the two houfes of 
parliament, and of the cities and boroughaj 
and the general acclamation of the people, were 
the firfl: fruits he received from his vi^lory. But 
the poem written by the famous Addifon, a 
monument more durable than the palace of 
Bienheimj is reckoned by this warlike and 
learned nation, among the moll honourable re- 
wards beftowed on the duke of Marlborough. 
The emperor created him a prince of the em^ 
pire, beftowed on him the principality of Min- 
delfheim, which was afterwards exchanged for 
another ; but he was never known by tha4: 
title 1 the name of Marlborough being now the 
moll: noble be could bear. 

By the difperfion of the French army an open 
pallage was left to the allies from the Danube 
to the Rhine. They palled the latter of tbefe 
rivers, and entered Alface. Prince Lewis of 
Baden, a general famous for his encampments 
and marches, invefted Landau. Jofeph king 


» Reboulet affuresus, that the emperor Leopold a^ioalljr 
caufed fuch a pyramid to be creQ:cd 5 and it was firmly 
believed in France, till xnarfhal VilJars in 1707 fent fifty 
mafons thitlicr to dcitiolifh it, who could find no fucht 
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of the Romans, eldeft fon of the e.^peror Leo-** 

' ,, pold^ came to be prefect at this- 

'^^7* flege 5 Landau was taken, and af- 

^7^4 terwards Traerbach. 
Notvv^ithftandingthclofsof an hundred leagues 
of country, the French extended their frontiers. 
Lewis XW, fupported his grandfon in Spain,, 
and his arms were vidlorious in Italy. It re** 
quired great efforts to make head againft the 
victorious Marlborough in Germany, which 
however he did; the fcattered remains of the 
army were gathered together,: the garrifons were 
ordered to furnilh men, and the militia were 
ordered to take the field. . The. miniftry bor* 
rowed money every where. . At length an army 
was got, together ; and marftial Villars was re- 
called from the heart of the Cevennes to take 
the command upon him. He came and joined'' 
the army at Triers, where he. found himfelf in., 
prefence of the Englilh general with, an infe- 
rior army. Both fides were defirous of giving, 
battle ; but the prince of Baden not coming up , 
foon enough to join his troops to thofe of the 
Englifh, Villars had the honour of oblig- 

ivoz- This was.. 

7 >■ doing a great deal at that time. The 
duke of Marlborough, who had a fufficient 
efteem for marflial Villars to wifli to be efteem- 
ed by him again, wrote him the following billet 
while he was decamping : Do me the juftice,. 
Bir, to believe,, that my retreat is- entirely the 
prince of Baden’s fault, and. that I efteem you- 
*^even more than I am angry with him/’ 

The French had ftiil fome barriers in Ger- 
many. The enemy had not yet done any thing, 
in Flanders> where marflial Villeroi, now at: 



Hberty^ had the command. In Spain king Phi- 
lip V, and the archduke Charles, were both in 
expedlation of the crown, the former from the 
powerful affiftance of his grandfather, and the 
good-will of the greater part of the Spaniards 5, 
the latter from the affiftance of theEngliai, and 
the parti fans he had in Catalonia and Arragon» , 
This archduke, afterwards emperor, and at that 
time fecond fan to the emperor Leopold, went,, 
towards the latter part of 1703, without any 
retinue, to London, to implore the ailiftancc of 
queen Anne». 

Now the Englifii power appeared in all its.. 
glory.. This nation, which had in fatSt fo little 
to do with this quarrel, furnilhed the Auftriaa 
prince with two hundred trail fport-fhips, thirty 
fliips of war, joined to ten fail of the Dutch, 
nine thoufand men, and a fum of money, to go. 
and Gonque):: a kingdom for himfelf. But not- 
withftanding the fuperiority which povi^er and 
benefits confer, the emperor, in his letter to 
queen Anne, which the archduke pnefented, 
would not give this princefs, his benefaftrefs, 
the title of majefty, but only that of ferenity 
agreeable to the ftile of the court of Vienna, 
which cuftom alone could juftify, and which 
reafon has fince changed, when pride has been 
obliged to ftoop to neceffity. 


^ Reboulet fays that the German chancery gave the title 
qf Dib^on to kings, hut this is the title given to ele£lorsa^ 
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Lofles in Spain. Lofs of the Battles of Ra- 
MILLIES and Turin, and their Confe- 
quences. 

O N E of the fofl: exploits performed by thefe 
Engliih trcx)ps was the taking of Gibral- 
tar, a place juftly deemed impregnable. Along 
chain of fteep rocks forbid all approach to it by 
land 5 it had no harbour, but only a long bay, 
very wild and unlafe, where fliips Jay expofed 
to florms^ and the artillery of the fortrefs and 
mole : the inhabitants of the town were alone 
fufficient to defend it againft a fleet of a thou- 
fand fliips and an hundred thoufand men. ‘ But 
this very ftrength was the caufe of its being ta- 
ken ; there were only an hundred men in gar- 
rifon, but thefe were more than fufficient, had 
they not negledled a duty which they looked 
upon asufelefs. The prince of Heffe had land- 
ed with eighteen hundred foldiers on the nor- 
thernmoft neck of land, behind the town ; but 
the jfteepnefs of the rock made an attack upon 
that place imprafiicable on that £de. The fleet 
in vain fired upwards of fifteen thoufand {hot j 
at length a body of failors, in one of their merry- 
makings, happened to rov^clofe under the mole 
in their boats, the cannon of which muft infal- 
libly have funk them all, hut not a gun was 
fired 5 upon this they mount the mole, 
170^* make themfelves mafters of it, and 
y freftii troops flocking in on all fides,. 
this impregnable town w^as at length obliged to 
furrender. It is fiill in poflbflion of the Eng- 

lUhi 
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IliJij and Spain,^ now again become a formi- 
dable power under the adminiftration of the 
princefs of Parma fecond wife to Philip V* 
and lately victorious in Africa and Italy, be- 
holds with an impotent grief, Gibraltar in the 
hands of a northern nation, that had hardly a 
fingle fliip in the Mediterranean two centuries 
ago. 

Immediately after the taking of Gibraltar, 
the Englifh fleet, now miftrefs of the fea, at- 
tacked the count de Touloufe, admiral of 
France, in view of the caftle of Malaga. This 
battle, tho’ not a decifive one, was ^ 

the laft epocha of the maritime power 
of Lewis XIV. His natural fon the 
count de Touloufe, admiral of the kingdom, 
had fifty Ihips of the line and twenty- four gal- 
leys under his command. He made a glorious 
retreat, with very little lofs. But the king hav- 
ing afterwards fent thirteen (hips to attack Gib- 
raltar, while marfhal de Teflc laid fiege to it by 
land I this double rajfhnefs proved the ruin of 
both army and fleet. Some of the fhips , 
were deftroyed by a ftorm, others were ^ 
boarded and taken by the Englifti after 
a moft noble refiftance, and another part of 
them burnt on the coaft of Spain. From that 
day the F rench had no longer any large fleets 
either in the Weftern Ocean or the Mediterra- 
nean. The marine returned nearly to the fame 
ftate from whence Lewis XIV. had drawn it, 
as well as many other glorious things which 
rofe and fet under his reign. 


® This was written in the year J74Q« 


The 
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The Enc^liih, who had taken Gibraltar for 
themfelves,^n than 

rthe kingdom of Val Barcelona by 

’"rhft^gUfc wS'**' 1”' 

IL of the moft extraordinary men ever pro- 

!.,^ hv that country, fo fruitful in proud, va- 

duced by tnat coui j j This was the earl 

SVt™wJhwhofc 4loits 

refetnbled s-,„jards has filled fo many 

•imagmatron of the Sp^mard® « 

S war agalSft the Moors in 
AfrSi at twenty ov« 

fSu? irfXShT^^^^^^ He parted with 
Sl his fortune more than once. He was now 
Srrving on the war in Spain almoft at hrs own 
exoence, and maintained the archduke and all 
expence, extraordinary man, 

’"u °^S. *. prinS^f HdC:D..™ftadt*. w.. 
toing teg" to Baredooa. H= propofcd » the 
Sncl to make a fudden attack on the entrench- 
Sts Xh covered Fort Montjoui and the 
town. Thefe entrenchments were earned fword 
in hand ; the prince of Darmftadt fell in the 
tack. A bomb falling upon a magazine of pow- 

Sled 

the rebels, as if he had h««n a Spaniard, who had rebelled 
©gainft Philip"^* 



•3er in tile fort^ blew it up. The fort was ta- 
ken, and the. town thereupon capitulated. The 
viceroy came to one of the gates of the town to 
confer with lord Peterborough ; but the articles 
%vere not yet figned, when their ears were fud- 
denly ftruck with loud cries and Qirieks, You 
ha:ve betrayed us, my lord, faid the vice-roy to 
Peterborough j we made a fair capitulation, and 
there are your Englifii have entered the city 
over the ramparts, and are killing, robbings^ 
and plundering every one,’^ You are mifta- 
ken, replied lord Peterborough, it niuft cer- 
tainly be the prince of DarmftadPs troops. There 
is no other way left to fave your town, but to 
let me enter immediately with my Englifh, ^ I 
will make every thing quiet, and return again 
to the gate to ftgn the capitulation.” He fpoke 
this with an air of truth and grandeur that, added 
to the prefent danger, entirely perfuaded the go- 
vernor, who immediately let him enter. He Jew 
through the ftreets with his officers, where he 
prefently found the Germans and Catalans bufy 
in plundering the houfes of the principal citi- 
zens 5 he drove them off, and made them quit 
their booty. After this he meets with the dut- 
chefs of Popoli in the hands of fame foldiers, 
who were going to diflionour her ; he takes 
her from them, and delivers her to her hufoand. 
At length, having made every thing quiet, he 
returns to the gate according tohispromife, and 
figns the capitulation. The Spaniards were 
confounded to find fuch magnanimity in the 
•Englifli, whom the populace had always been 
taught to look upon as merdlefe barbarians, be- 
caufe they were heretics. 
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1 nf ‘Rarcelona fucceeded the mor- 
To Ae^o attempt to retake it. 

plication of . }jg jjad the greater part of 
Philip y* * intereft, had neither generals, 
Spain in h.s fo^iers. The count of 

engineers, or n«aiy the harbour 

bXe Exf O' «£ 

was obliged to -j leaving an im- 

M,y .. 

1706 I»m in niercy of lord 

five hundred ^^.^tavy lot ; and 

W hSt be f^idUether it had coft France 

It could harm/ DC . ,t now did to 

Tft u" NSerlwS-*, the grtindfon of Lewis 

W iffll kept hi* •'"■"“S'' '’■ft ’*T 

SxVyf ’S Xf »riSs r.! 

^oefcon* uelfc” » ■>>' 

T. 1 1 affairs wore a better afpea ; Lewis 
Sefof thTduke of Savoy ; the duke, 
was reveng “ j. y^j^joine had, in the beginning, 

Aug. i6> repulfed prince Eugene wi A fome 

1706 slory, in the battle of Cafiano, 
u • this proved a bloody day> and 

"""'«?"thoffdrawn battles for which both fides 

only 

Hicn without advancing the affairs of eithe 
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party* After the battle of.Caflfano n • 
be gained a complete viSory at 
CalTinato in the abfence of prince 
Eugene; and that prince, arriving next day, 
faw another detachment of hk army intirely 
routed : in fliort, the allies were obliged to give 
groimd ev^ery where before the duke of Ven* 
dome, Turin alone remained to be taken ; 
they were already in march to inveft it, and 
there appeared no poiTibility of relieving it. 
MarJhal Villars pufhed the prince of Baden in 
Germany* Vilieroi, with an army of eighty 
thoufand men in Germany, was in hopes to in- 
demnify himfelf on Marlborough for the ill 
fuccefs he had met with againft prince Eugene, 
His too great confidence in his own abilities 
proved now more fatal than ever to France. 

Marflral Villeroik army was encamped near 
the river Mehaigne, by the heads . of theJitde 
<3hettef bis center was at Ramillies, a village 
fmee as famous as that of Blenheim* It was 
in' bis power to have avoided a battle : he was 
udvifed to do • fo by his general olKcers.; but a 
blind paffion for glory prevailed over every other 
confideration. It is laid that the dilpofition he 
made for the battle was.fach, that every one of 
the leaft. experience forefew the fatal confe- 
quence* His center was compofed of nevirraif 
cd troops, neither complete nor acquainted 

^ It was the count cie Reventlau, a native of DentnarICp 
who commanded at the battle cf Calilnato^ but the trdop.i; 
were all Impersalifts* 

La Baumette obferves on tins occaiiony.in his notes on 
the Age of Lewis XIV. ** That the Danes are as little 
Worth abroad as at home,’* It is very extrsQi'dioary tfi? ' 
a writer thus abu0n^ ev»r/ nation, 

Voii. VIL L with 
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STiorat « if »» !”'»“ “ “ 

f'»”““"®Btao‘grwto obfer^ afl 

May a3> tbefemittalceswithacarefuleyt.ite™ 

.'706 ‘i bi. army i« « *S"S.r.£ 

..akaadvamaga on „„„ 

left Wing he therefore made 

up to attack h g army> in order 

draughts >s center, at Ramillies, 

to fall upon .“®/'^^'"L._f.eur deGaffion, the 
with a motions, 

&t!^''Mak?a£ught^^^^^^ 

lofe a minute, 7 ^^ b„ feveral of 

¥ foffiirr brthe marflial would not 
the oti e i^lien Marlborough began the 

nra“T“ 

'I ^ if «11 France, and hiftory is partly a re- 
S? of tie op^ of men 1 \ut may it not 
if 11 that the troops of the confederates 

>V tissr. 

wS there not fome of the French regiments 
who di<i not do their duty ? And do we not 


# See Feuquier<?s’$ memoirs. 
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know that thofe battalions who can beff ftand 
iircj decide the deiliny of ftates ? The French 
army did not maintain its ground for half an 
hour i at Hochftet the fight lafted for eight 
hours, and the French killed the vidtors up- 
wards of eight thoufand men ; but, at the battle 
.of RamilJies, they killed them only two thou- 
fand five hundred* The defeat was general ; 
the French loft twenty thoufand men, together 
with the honour of their nation, and every 
hope of recovering the advantage, Bavaria and 
Cologne had been loft by the battle of Blen- 
heim, and all Spanifli Flanders was now loft 
by this of Ramlllies ; Marlborough entered vic- 
torious into Antwerp and Bniffcls, took Oftend, 
and Menin furrendereJ to him, 

Marfhal V’illeroi, in defpair, did not dare to 
acquaint the king with this defeat , he con- 
tinued five days without difpatching a courier. 
At length he wrote a confirmation of this news, 
which had already filled the court of France 
with confternation ; and when he returned to 
Verfailles to prefent himfelf to the king, that 
monarch, infteaclof reproaching him, only iaid, 
Monfieur le marechal, people at our time of 
life are not fortunate.” 

The king immediately fent for the duke of 
Vendome out of Italy, where he thought his 
prefence not neceflary, in order to replace Fil- 
leroi in Flanders, and repair, if pofiible, his 
difgrace. He ftiil entertained hopes, and with 
juit reafon, that the taking of Turin would 
make him amends for all thefe loflcs. Prince 
Eugene was at too great a diftance to come to 
its relief; he was on the other fide the Adrgt^ 
and a long chain of intrenchments that lined 
L 2 th« 
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the river on this fide, feemed to make a paf- 
foi .he’ fcge .f 

Thfduke de Feuillade, who commanded Ak 

the fraveft 2 :Bd ffloft aroiablc man 

r£ k ng^o^Sj. .tougl- .0 

tL riiniftef, he was the darling ot the people } 
the minuter, ^^rOial de la Feuillade who 

a'‘h Ihe ftatue of Lewis XIV. in the fquare 
T^^vtaoires. He appeared to have fs much 
,Q his father ; the fame ambition j the 

courage as his father Hnd'erftanding. 

IreSed the ftafF of marfhal of F^nce as 
for his taking Turin. Chamdlard, 
Li,er-in-law, who loved hini_ tenderly, 

• \ A left nothing undone to fecure him fuccefs. 
The i na”S^^^ ftands appalled at thedetaa 
Jf tL pre°parations made for this fiege. Thofe 
iaders vvho have it not in their power to in- 
i' !lfhetefelves of thefe matters, may pernaps 
lot be difpleafed to meet here with an account 
Ifthis iramenfe and fruitlefs apparatus. _ 

^TheJe were an hundred and forty pieces of 

■ cannon, and it is to be ohferved, that each 
Uroe cannon, mounted on its carnage, cofls 
about two tboufand crowns ; one hundred and 
Sn tUufand halls, one hundred and fix thou 
Znd cartridges of one form, and three hundred 

thoufSd of another ; twerity-otie thoufand 

{bells twenty-'ie’vsn tboufand feven bun- 

■ riVirty tboufand pioneering-tools, anc ^'^clve 
hundred tboufand pounds weight of powder, be- 
fid-s lead, iron, tin, cordage, with every thing 

■ pTJper'fo the miners, fulphur, falt-petre, and 
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implements of all kinds. It iscertainj that the 
expence of all thefe preprations for deftruc- 
tion, was more than fufScient to have founded 
a numerous- colony, and put it into a flourifliing 
condition. Every fiege of a great town requires! 
the fame prodigious expence, and yet when a 
little village is to be repaired at home^ it is 
neglefed. 

The duke de la Feuillade, full of ardour and 
aSivity, inferior to no one in undertakings 
where courage alone was required, but incapable 
of conducing thofe that called for art, reflec- 
tion, and time, hurried the fiege againft all rules* 
Marflial V auban, the only general perhaps wha 
loved his country better than himfelf, had pro- 
pofed to the duke dc la Feuillade to come and 
diredl the fiege as an engineer, and to ferve ia 
his army as a volunteer j but the pride of la 
Feuillade made him take this offer for infolence, 
concealed beneath the appearance of modefi}V 
and was piqued that the beft engineer in France 
fhould prefume to give him advice. He wrote 
back to him, in a letter which I have fee n,, 

I hope to take Turin by Cohorn.” This 
Cohorn was theVauban of the allies, an exr 
cellent engineer, and a good general, who had 
taken feveral places that had been fortified by 
V auban. After fuch a letter there was a necef- 
fity to take Turing, but having begun the at- 
tack, by the citadel, which was the ftrongeft 
part, and the city not. being completely fur- 
rounded, an opening was left for men or provi- 
fions to be thrown in,, or for the duke of Savoy 
to fall’y put. In fhort, the greater impetuofity' 
the dufep de.Ig.. Feuillade fliewed in bis repe^ed 
L 3 ■ 

S' 
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and fruitlefs attacks, the more tedious was the 

^*^¥he duke of Savoy came out of the town 
with feme fquadrons of horfe, m order to amufe 
*7 duke dfla Feuillade. The latmr immedt- 
ot»lv quitted the direftion of the fiege to run 
;;{e? t\e prince who, being b..r^ 

FeuWade Sflhd the duke, and the bufinels of 

'^'AiryuJ^Sia^ralmoft to a man, affert, 
that the duke de la Feuillade had no mtent.on 
o 'Furin, and pretend that he had fwom 
to the dutchefs of Burgundy to fa- 

ther’s capital; they likewife tell us that tbwS 
p inceft prevailed upon madame de Mamtenon 
to caufe fuch meafures to be taken as would 

,n one of penetrated into the body of the 

'Tir A corporal of miners, whofe name was Mica, be- 
place. A P gallery in fini^ing a mine v^'hich was 

i"rveT S^ef ^/foref^eirtg that th\ enemy could not 
LSI noffeffion of the citadel, unlefs they were itnme- 
Sv deftrSS devLed bis life t’o the fafety of hU fellow- 
citizeL He^ forthwith primed the mine, and defired one 
of his Lmpanions to tell the king he implored hts "lajefty s 
oroteaion for his wife and children ; then he oidered his 
ILTefrs L retire, and make a f.gnal of their being in a place 
Sf fafety, by firing a mulket, which he no fooner heard, 
than re’fet foe to the mine, and perifoed with two hundred 
grenadiers, who had taken poflelfien of the gallery. Th, 
enprefled his fenfe of this aaion, by making a very 
amfle pLvifion for Mica’s wife and children, and 
an LnSal penfloa of fix hundred livres for ever on his dev 
feeadants. . 
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fave tbe town. It it certain, that almoft ali 
the officers in this army were for a long time 
perfuaded of the truth of this ; but it was only 
one of thofe popular rumours which are the 
difgrace of the novelift, and the diflionour of 
the hiftorian; befides, how contradictory was 
it, that the fame general who would not take 
Turin, fliould endeavour to feize on the perfoa 
of the duke of Savoy ? 

From the 13th of May to the 20th of June the 
duke of Vendome had been potted on the banks 
of the Adigi, to cover this fiege, and thought 
himfelf certain, with feventy battalions and 
fixty fquadrons, to flop all the paffages asainft 
prince Eugene. 

The imperial general was in want of men 
and money. The mercers company of Lon- 
don lent him about fix millions of our livres ^ ; 
he then fent for a fuppJy of men from the circles 
of the empire. The flowheis of thefe fuccours , 
might have proved the ruin of Italy j but the 
flownefs of the fiege of Turin was ftill greater, 

Vendome was already appointed to go and re- 
pair the Ioffes in Flanders ; but, before he left 
Italy, he fuffered prince Eugene to crofs the 
Adigi, to pafs the White Canal, and even the 
Po itfelf, a river larger, and in fome places more 
difficult of paffage than the Rhine j and before 
he himfelf left the banks of the Po, he faw 
prince Eugene in a condition to advance even 
to Turin. Thus he left affairs in the moft tick- 
lifti crifis in Italy, while in Flanders, Germa- 
ny, and Spain, they appeared defperate. 


^ Or nearly Z63300 1, Sterling, at io| to the livre, 

■ L 4 ^ duke,. 
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' The duke of Vendome then went to Mon$ 
to affemble Villeroi's fcattered forces ; and the 
duke of Orleans, nephew of Lewis XlV . -was 
fenc to command his army on the banks of the 
Po, He found thefe troops in as much diforder 
as if they had fuffered a defeat. Eugene had 
palled the Po in fight of Vendome ; he now 
eroiTed the Tanaro in view of the duke of Or- 
leans, took Carpi, Corregio, and Reggio ^ Hole 
‘4 march upon the French, and at length joined 
the duke of Savoy near Afti. All that the duke 
■of Orleans could do v/as to march and join la 
Feuillade in his camp before Turin. Prince 
Eugene followed v/ith the utmoft diligence* 
The duke of Orleans had now two meafuresin 
his choice, either to wait for prince Eugene in 
the lines of drcumvallation, or to march and 
meet him while he was yet on the other fide of 
Veillane. He called' a council of war, at which 
were prefent marihal Marfm, the fame who had 
Joft the battle of Blenheim, the duke de la 
Teuillade, Albergoti, St. Fremont, and other 
lieutenant-generals, to whom he thus addreffed 
Jbimfelf; Gentlemen, if we remain in our 
lines we lofe the battle. The lines of circum- 
’yallation are above five leagues in length ; it 
’will be impoffible for us to line all thefe en-^ 
trenchments. On one hand here is the regi- 
ment of marines, that is not above two men deep ; 
and, on the other hand, there are many places 
left entirely naked. The Doire, which runs 
through our camp, will prevent our men from 
marching readily to the afiiftance of one an-* 
other j befides, when the French know they are 
attacked, they lofe one of their principal ad- 
vantages, that impetuofity and inftaataneoiis ar- 
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dour, ’wliicb fo frequently decide the fate of 
battles. Believe me,, it is our intereft to march, 
diredly to the en.emy/^ The lieutenant-gene<- 
rals immediately cried out, one and all, Let: 
us march Then marfhah Marfin drew the- 
Icing’s order out of his pocket, which left every 
thing to his decifion in cafe of an action, and it 
was his opinion to remain in the lines. 

The duke of Orleans was not a little incenfed; 
to find, that he was fent to the army only as 
prince of the blood, and not as a general 5 how- 
ever, be was obliged to follow Marfin’s advice,^. 
and made the neceffary preparations for this 
difadvantageous aftion^ 

The enemy feemed at firft to intend to make 
feveral attacks at once ; and the variety of theif 
movements threw the French camp into confu^ 
fion. The duke of Orleans propoied one thing,, 
Marfin and la Feuillade another ^ they difpu ted,, 
and concluded upon nothing ; till" at lengthi 
tihey fuftered the enemy topaS the Doire, wfao^ 
advanced- towards them in. eight columns, oC 
twenty- five men. deep each. There was an im- 
mediate necelEty of oppoling them with, batta-^- 
lions of equal thicknefs. 

Albergoti, who was ported at a diftance from 
the main armyvon the Capucins hill, bad twen- 
ty thoufand men with him, and only a body of 
the enemy’s- militia to oppqfe, who did not dare- 
to attack. They fent from the camp for a de^ 
tachmerit of twelve thoufand men ; but he re- 
turned for anfwer, that he could not weaken- 
his divifioi), and gave fome fpecious reafons. 
Time was loft in thefe altercations. Princ#* 
Eugene attacks the intrenchments, and in two 

h 5. hours^: ■' ■ 

■ 

■ ■ Ji 
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q . hours time forces them# The duke 
I of Orleans was wounded, and had le- 

' tired to be dreft j but he was fcarce 
got to the furgeon’s tent, when word was 
brought him that all was loft, that the enemy 
was mafter of the camp, and that the defeat 
was become general. Nothing remained but 
immediate flight ; the trenches were abandon- 
ed, and the whole army difperfed. All the 
baggage, provillon, and ammunition, together 
with the military cheft, fell into the hands of 
the conquerors. Marflial Marfm himfelf was 
wounded in the thigh, and madeprifoner. One 
of the duke of Savoy's furgeons cut off his thigh, 
and he died a few minutes after the operation. Sir 
Paul Methuen, ambaffador from England to the 
court of Turin, the moft generous and brave' 
man that his country had ever employed in her 
embafties, fought by the duke of Savoy's fide 
during the whole adtion. He was prefen t 
when marflial Marfm was taken prifoner, and 
was near him in his laft moments 5 and he told 
me, that the marflial, when he was dying, 
fpoke to him in thefe very terms: Be per- 

fuaded. Sir, that it was contrary to my opinion, 
that we waited for you in our lines.” Thefe 
words feem pofitively to contradict what pafled 
at the council of war, and may neverthelefs be 
true i for Marfin, when he took leave of the 
king at V’erfailles, reprefented to bis majefty 
that it would be proper to march and attack the 
enemy, in cafe they fliould appear to relieve 
Turin; but Chamiilard, intimidated by fo many 
former defeats, had afterwards prevailed that 
the army fliould wait in the lines, and not 

offer 
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offer battle: and this order given at Verfailles 
occafioned the difperfion of fixty thoufand men* 
The French had not above two thoufand 
men killed in this engagement s but we have al- 
ready feen, that a panic does more than even 
ilaughter. The impoffibility of finding fubfif- 
tence, which would make an army retire after a 
vicftory^ brought back the troops to Dauphiny^ 
after their defeat. Every thing was in fuck 
diforder^ that the count of Medavy-Grancei, 
who was at that time in the Mantuan with a . 
body of troopSj and beat the Imperialifts at 
Caftiglione^ under the command of the prince 
of Hefle, afterwards king of Sweden^ gained 
only a fruitlefs vidory, though it was o 
complete^*. In a word, the dutchy 
of Milan, Mantua, Piedmont, and 
lafily the kingdom of Naples, were all loft 
within a very little time of one another* 


^ This officer furprifed the prince of Heffie in the neigh* 
bourhood of Caftiglione, and obliged him to retreat to th© 
Adigi, with the lots of two thoufand men | but this 
tion was attended with no other confeciuence. 
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The Lofles of the Frentch and Spani arb'9^' 
continued, Lewis XI¥. humbled 5 his Per- 
feverance and Refources. Battle of Max- 
FLAqUEt* 

T he battle of Hochftet, or Blenheim, coffi 
Lewis XIV, a hue army, and the whole 
counti'y from the Danube to the Rhine; and 
the eledlor of Bavaria all his dominions. All 
Flanders was loft to the very gates ' of Lille,, 
by the fatal day of Ramillies ; and the defeat 
at Turin drove the French out of Italy, which 
had always happened to them in every war fince 
the time of Charlemagne. They had ftill fome 
troops left in the dutchy of Milan, and the 
little viSorious army under the count of Me- 
davy. They were alfo ftill in polleffion of fome 
ftrong places. They offered to give up alt 
tfiefe to the emperor,, provided he would permit 
thefe troops, whfeh amounted to about fifteen.^ 
ihoufand men,, to retire unmolefted. The em- 
peror accepted of the propofition,-and the duke- 
of Savoy gave his aflent. Thus the emperor,, 
with a daft of his pen, became peaceable pof- 
feflbr of Italy. The kingdom of Naples and^i* 
Sicily was guarantied to him, and every thing 
that had formerly been feudal was now treated-^ 
as fubjedl to a fupreme power. He impofed a:-, 
tax of one hundred and fifty thoufand piftoles 
uponTufcany; forty thoufand upon the dutchy. 
of Mantua; and Parma, Modena, Lucca,. and" 
Gtnoa, notv^^ithftanding they were free ftates;,.., 
were included in thefe impofuions^t 

The 
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The emperor, who had all thefe ad^antages- 
m his fide, Vv-as not that Leopold,- the antient 
jdval of Lewis XIV, who, under a fhew of 
moderation, had fecretly cheriilied the moft am- 
bitious views. It was the fiery, fprightly, and 
paffionate Jofeph, his eldteft foiiy who was not 
fo good a foldier as his father. If ever there 
was an emperor who feemed formed to enllave 
(Jermany, k was this Jofeph his dominions 
ftretched beyond the Alps,, he laid the pope un- 
der contribution, and, by his foie authority, m 
2706, had the eledors of Bavaria and Cologne'* 
put under the ban of the empire, and then kript 
them of their dominions. He kept BavariaV 
children in prifon, and took away from then^s 
even their name. Their father had nothing left 
hut to retire to France and the Low Coun- 
tries, afterwards, in 17x25 jPhiJip. V. ceded t0:> 
them all Spanifh Flanders K If he could have 
kept this province, it would have been a better^ 
fettiement for him than even Bavaria, and have 
freed him from his fubje<kion to the houfe of 
Auftria *, but he could get poffefiion only of the 
cities' of Luxemburg,. ISFamur, and Charleroi,, 
the reft being in the hands of the vidfors*, 
Every thing now feemed to threaten LewiV. 
XIV'. who had fo lately been the terror of alK 
Europe. There was nothing to oppofe the duko- 
of Savoy's entering France. England and Scotr 
land were lately feotne one kingdom, by iliC' 
union: or, rather, Scotland, now become a pro- 
vince of England, encreafed the power of its^ 


^ 'It isf ford' in- hiHory, thnt he hsd • ■■ 

s^ilgnty as' early jfS' Istit at tliat tlttieRit ' 

hy a viceroy » ■ 
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amtient rival. In the years 1706 and 1707 ^11 
the enemies of France feemed to have acquired 
new ftrength, and that kingdom to be on the 
verge of ruin. She was pufhed on all fidesj both by 
fea and land. Of the formidable fleets which Lewis 
XIV. had railed, fcarcely five and twenty ihips 
were left remaining. Strafburg ftill continued to 
be the barrier town towards Germany; but by 
the lofs of Landau, all Alface lay expofed. Pro- 
vence was threatened with an invafion by fea and 
land, and the lofles already fuftained in Flan- 
ders, made us tremble for what was left ; and 
yet, notwithftanding all thefe difafters, the 
body of the kingdom, had not yet been attack- 
ed i and, unfuccefsful as the war had been, we 
onW loft what we had before conquered. 

Lewis XIV. ftill oppofed his enemies ; and 
though beaten almoft every where, he con- 
tinued to refift, protedi, and even attack on 
all. fides. But affairs were as unfuccefsful in 
Spain as in Italy, Germany, and Flanders. It 
is faid that the fiege of Barcelona was ftill 
worfe condudfced than that of T urin. 

The count of Touloufe ^ had hardly made 
his appearance with his fleet, when he was ob- 


* In the beginning of April 1706, king Philip at the 
head of a numerous army, undertook the fiege of Barcelona, 
which was defended by his rival Charles, in perfon. It was 
at the fame time blocked up by fea, by the Count de Tou- 
loufe, and in ail probability inufl have furrendered, had it 
not been relieved by the Englifii fleet. Sir John Leak 
failed from Lifbon with thirty ihips of the line, and on the 
eighth day of May arrived in fight of Barcelona. The French 
admiral at his approach made the bell; of his way to Toulon ; 
and in three days after his departure, Philip retired in great 
diforder, leaving fais tents, behind, together with his fick 
wounded. 

iiged 
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Ilged to fail back again. Barcelona was relieved, 
the fiege railed, and the French, after having 
loft half their army, were forced, for want of 
provifions, to march back into Navarre, a little 
kingdom that they kept for the Spaniards, and 
of which our kings take the title by a cuftom 
that feems beneath their dignity. 

To thefe difafters was added yet another, 
which feemed to be the finifliing'ftroke. The 
Portuguefe, together with a body of Engliih, 
under the command of lord Galloway, a French- 
man, formerly count de Ruvigni, lately created 
a peer of Ireland, took every place they pre- 
fented theinfelves before, and were advanced 
even into the province of Eftramadura ; while 
the duke of Berwick, an Englifliman, who corn- 
manded the troops of France and Spain, in vain 
attempted to ftop their progrefs. 

Philip V. uncertain of his fate, was in Pam- 
pelona j while his competitor, Charles, was in- 
Crealing his party, and augmenting his forces 
in Catalonia. 

He was mafter of Arragon, the province of 
Valentia, Carthagena, and part of the province 
of Granada. The Engiifti took Gibraltar for 
themfelves, and gave him Minorca, Ivica, and 
Alicant; befides, the road of Madrid was open 
to him ; and lord Galloway entered that city 
without any refiftance, and proclaimed the arch- 
duke Charles king: a fingle de- w 26, 
tachment fent from the army pro- ^ - 
claimed him in Toledo. In fliort, _ 

Philip’s affairs feemed fo defperate that raarihal 
Vauban, the firft of engineers, and the 
of citizens, a man continually engaged -tn 
fchemes, fome ufeful, others impraaicablc) and 

all. 
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all of them Angular^, aftually propofed to the' 
French court to fend Philip over to America tO; 
reign there. In this cafe all the Spaniards in 
Philip's iaterefl: would have quitted their country 
to follow him. Spain would^ have been left a 
prey to civil factions.- The French would have 
had the whole trade of Peru and. hlexicOj, and* 
France would have been aggrandized even by 
the misfortunes of Lewis XiV's family. This, 
projedl was adtually in confiieration at Ver* 
failles ; but the perfeverance of the Caftilians^ 
and the overfights- of tlie enemy^ preferved the 
crown upon Philip's head. The people loved 
him as the king of their choice ; and his queen,, 
the duke of Savoy's daughter, had gained their 
affections by the pains fhe took to pleafe them 5, 
by an intrepidity above her fex, and an aftivc' 
perfeverance under misfortunes. She went in- 
perfon from city to city, animating the mindS' 
of her fubjecls, roufing their zeal, and receiving 
the donations which they brought in on all 
fides j fo that in three weeks time &e remitted; 
her hulband upwards of two Imndred thoufand 
crowns.. Not one of the grandees who had 
taken the oath of fidelity proved faife.. When^ 
lord Galloway proclaimed the archduke in Ma*« 
drid, the people cried out, Long, live king 
Philips” and at Toledo they mutinied^ and 
put to flight the oiScers who were going to 
proclaim Charles.. 

The Spaniard's h%d till then made very few 
efforts in fupport of their king ; but when they 
few him thus diffreffed, they exerted themfelves 
in a furprifing manner > and on this occafioji 
jOhewed an example of a courage quite the re- 
?es*fe of that of other who generally 

kt 
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fet out ill a vigorous manner, but fhrlnk back 
at Jaft. It is very diiEcult to impofe a king 
upon a nation againii its will. The Portuguefe, 
Engliih, and Auftrians, that were in Spain, 
were miferably harraffed wherever they came, 
fuffered much for want of provifions, and were 
guilty of errors almoft unavoidable in a ftrange 
country^ fo that they were beaten piece-meaL 
In fliorr, Philip V. three months after his ieatdng 
Madrid like a fugitive, entered it again in tri- 
umph, and was received with as much joy and 
accianiations as his rival bad met with cold- 
nefs and averfion. 

Lewis XIV. redoubled his efforts xvhen Jie 
faw the Spaniards beftir themfelves ; and while 
he v/as obliged to provide for the fafety of the 
fea-coaflrs of the wefteni ocean and the Medi- 
terranean, by ftationing militia all along Ihore ^ 
though he had one army in Flanders, another 
at Strafliurg, a body of troops in Navarre^, 
and one in Rouflillon, he fent a frefh reinforce- 
ment to marffial Berwick at Caftile. 

It was with thefe troops, feconded by the 
Spaniards, that Berwick gained the important 
battleofAlman^ia^, in which he beat a -i 
G alloway, Neither Philip nor the 
archduke were prefeiit at this auftion, ^ ' 
on which the famous earl of Peterboroughjj 
who was fingular in every thing, obferved. 


* This was fought on the fourteenth day of April 170 7if. 
and was altogether a dedfive adion. The allies were to- 
tally defeated, with the lofs of ten thoufeud men takers 
prifoners, with all their colours and artilfery. The defeat 
was in a great meafure owing to the cowardice of the Po®-. 
tugvel'e troops on die rxglit, who fled on the firft onfet,, .v 

“Tito, 
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“ That it was excellent, indeed, to fight apinft 
one another for them.” The duke of Orleans, 
who was to have the command in Spam, and who 
was very defirous of being prefent, did not arrive 
till the ‘day after the battle ; however, he made 
.11 pofflle ad™us= of the .-ao,y, 


Others Lerida, the 
!onde had fplit. 


feveral places, and among 
rock on which the great . 

On the other hand, marflial Villars, now re- 
placed at the head of the arrnies m Germany, 
becaufe the government could not do wdhout 
him, made amends for the fatal defeat at 
ftet. He forced the enemy s lines at_ Stol- 
hofFen, on the other fide the Rhine, difperfed 
their whole body, levied contributions for fifty 
leagues round, and advanced as far as the Da- 
nube. This momentary fuccels gave a better 
face to aflFairs on the fronti^s of Germany ; 
but in Italy all was loft. The kingdoni of 
Naples, entirely defencelefs, and accuftomed to 
a change of matters, was under the yoke of the 
conquerors 5 and the pope, unable to a 

paffage to the German troops through bis do- 
iuinions, faw, without daring to murmu^ the 
emperor make himfelf his vafFal agamft hts 
will. It is a ftrong inftance of the force of 
received opinions, and the power of cuironij^ 
that Naples may always be feized upon without 
confidting the pope, and yet that the poffeflbr 
is always obliged to do him homage for it, 
While the grand-fon of Lewis XiV, was 
thus deprived of Naples, the grand-father was 
on the point of lofing Provence and Dauphiny. 
The duke of Savoy and prince Eugene had al- 
ready entered thofe provinces by the narrow 
pafs of Tende s and Lewis XIV. had the mor- 
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tification to fee that very duke of Savoy, who 
a twelvemonth, before had hardly any thing left 
but his capital, and prince Eugene, who had 
been brought up at his court, on the point of 
ftripping him of Toulon and Marfeilles. 

Toulon was befieged, and in danger of being 
taken ^ the Englifh fleet lay before the harbour, 
and bombarded the town* A little more dili- 
gence, precaution, and unanimity, would have 
carried Toulon. Marfeilles, then left defence^ 
lefs, could have made no refiftance, and France 
feemed likely to lofe two provinces 5 but what 
is probable feldom happens. There was time 
to fend fuccours ; a detachment had been made 
from marflial Villars’s army, as foon as thefe 
provinces were threatened *, and the advantages 
in Germany were made to give way to the 
fafety of a part of France. That part of the 
country by which the enemy entered was dry,, 
barren, and hilly 5 provifions were fcarce, and 
a retreat difficult. A ficknefo, which made 
great havock in the enemy’s army, proved no 
unfavourable circumftance to Lewis XIV. The 
fiege of Toulon was ralfed^, and foon after-^ 
wards the enemy evacuated Provence, and Dau- 
phiny was out of danger j fo feldom does an in-* 
yafion prove fuccefsful, unlefe there is an in-' 
telligence with the people of the country* 
Charles V, failed in the feme defign, and of 


* This attempt upon Toalon might have fucceedepi, if. 
the emperor, notwithilanding the repeated, remonilranees 
of the maritime powers, had not divided his army in 
by detaching a confiderable army towards Naples j and de* 
tained ten thoufand recruits in Germany, from an appre» 
benfion of the king of Sweden, who was then in Sa)tony|i 
on very indifferent terms with the court of Yienna, , 
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'kte days' the queen of Hungary’s troops have 
been likewife difappointsd in. their attempts 
upon this country. 

However, this invafion,' which coft the allies 
fo dear, proved of no fmail d i fie r vice to the 
Erench, The country had been fpoiled, and 
our forces divided. 

Europe little expend that, while the French 
nation thus exhaufted, thought itfelf bapppy in 
having efcaped an iiivafion, Lewis XI Vh was 
ftifficiently great and fruitful in expedients, to 
attempt himfelf an invafion in Great Britain, 
in defpite of the weak ftate of his maritime 
forces and the powerful fleets of the Englifh 
that covered the feas. This expedition was 
propofed by fome of the Scotch, in the interefi: 
of James 111. The. fuccefs was doubtful ; bat 
Lewis thought, the very attempt fufEciently 
glorious 5 and ad^ually declared afterwards, that 
he was determined as much by this motive as 
his political interefi:. 

To carry the war into Great-Britain at that 
when we could with difficulty fupport 
the of it in fo many other places, and 

to endeavaur to replace the fon of James IL 
on the throne of Scotland, at leaft while we 
could: hardly fupport Philip V. on that of Spain, 
was a noble idea, and after all, not quite defti- 
tute of probability. 

Thofe of the Scotch who had not fold them^- 
folves to the court of London, were grieved to^ 
fee themfelves reduced to a ftate of dependence 
©n the Englifh, and privately with one accord- 
called upon the offspring of their ancient kings, 
wki in hisr infancy had been driven from the 

throne* 
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tlsrone of three kingdomsj and whofe very birth 
had been contefted by his enemies. They 
promifed to join him with thirty thoufand men 
iii arms to fight his caufe, if he would only 
land at Edinburgh with Ibme few fuccours 
from France. 

Lewis XIV*, W'ho in his pafi: time of prof- 
perity^ had made fuch eiftorts in behalf of the 
father^ now did the fame for the fon^^ though 
his fortunes were in the decline. Eight fliips 
of war and feventy tranfports were got ready 
at Dunkirk, and fix thoufand men -n f , 
put on board. The count de Gace, 
afterv/ards marfiial Matignon, had the ^ 7 *^^ 
command of the troops, and the chevalier de 
Forbin Janfon, one of the beft faiiors of bis 
time, that of the fieet. Every thing fcemed 
favourable for their defign : there were but 
three thoufimd regular troops in Scotland, Eng- 
land was left defencelefs, its foldiers being all 
engaged in Flanders, under the duke of Marl- 
borough. The difficulty was to get thither; 
for the Englifti bad a fieet of fifty ihips of war 
cruifing at fea. This expedition was exaSly 
like the late one in 1744, in favour oL-the 
grand-fon of James II. It was difcovered by .the 
government, and impeded by feveral unlucky 
accidents j infomucb that the EngJllh miniftry 
had time to fend for twelve battalions out of 
Flanders. Several of the mdft fufpefled perfons 
were feixed in Edinburgh. At length, the 
pretender having ihewed himfelf upon tht 
Scotch coaiJ, and not feeing the fignals which 
had been agreed upon, nothing was left but to 
jretarn back again. The chevalier Forbin landed 
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him fafe at Dunkirk and by his prudent re- 
treat faved the French fleet ; but the expedition 
was entirely fruftrated* Madgnon was the 
only one who gained any thing on this occa- 
fion : having opened his orders after he came 
out to fea, he there found a patent for marfhal 
of France, a reward for what he meant to do, 
but could not perform. 

There cannot be a more abfurd notion than 
that of fome hiftorians, who pretend that queen 
Anne had a correfpondence with her brother 
in this affair. It is abfolute folly to fuppofe 
that file would invite her competitor in the 
crown to come and dethrone her. They have 
confounded the time, and imagined that flbe 
favoured him becaufe £he afterwards looked 
upon him in private as her fuccefibr : but what 
prince would chufe to be driven from the throne 
by his fucceffor ? 

While the French affairs were every day 
growing worfe and worfe, the king thought, 
that by fending the duke of Burgundy, his 
grand-fon, to head the army in Flanders, the 
prefence of the heir prefumptive to the crown 
would excite the emulation of the troops, 


* Lewis XiV. is faid to have had other aims than thofe 
our author mentions. His chief defign was to make a di- 
verfion from the Netherlands, and excite a revolt in Great 
Britain, which might hamper the Engli/h miniilry, and 
hinder queen Anne from exerting herfelf againft France on 
the continent. The fcheme was defeated by the vigilance 
of fir George Byng, commander of the EngUih fquadron, 
who reached the Frith of Edinburgh time enough to pre- 
vent the Pretender’s landing. He gave chace to the Frencli 
fquadron, one of the lliips of which he took, and Fourbin 
•fcaped with great difficulty. 


which 
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which began to droop. This prince was of a 
refolute and intrepid difpofition> pious, juft, and 
learned. He was formed to command wife 
men: he loved mankind, and endeavoured to 
make them happy. Though well verfed in the 
art of war, he confidered that art rather as the 
fcourge of human kind, and an unhappy ne- 
ceflity, than the fource of real glory. This 
philofophical prince was the perfon lent to op- 
pofe the duke of Marlborough, and they gave 
him the duke of Vendome for an affiftant. It 
now happened, as it too frequently does: the 
experienced officer was not fufficiently liftened 
to, and the prince's council frequently carried 
it over the generaFs reafons. Hence arofe two 
parties ; whereas, in the enemy's army, there 
was but one, that of the public good. Prince 
Eugene was at that time on the Rhine 5 but 
when he and Marlborough were together, they 
never had but one opinion. 

The duke of Burgundy had the fuperiority 
in numbers : France, which Europe looked upon 
as exhaufted, had funiifliied him with an army 
of one hundred thoufand men ; and the allies 
at that time had not quite eighty thoufand. He 
had moreover the advantage of intelligence on 
his fide, in a country which had been fo long 
under the Spanifli dominion,, was tired out 
with Dutch garrifons, and where a great part 
of the inhabitants were inclined to favour 
Philip V. By his corrcfpondence in Ghent 
and Ypres, he became mafter of thefe two 
places ; but the fchemes of the foldier foon 
rendered fruitiefs tliofe of the politician. The 
difagreement in the council of war, already 
began to diftra£t their operations i fa that now 
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chev began to march towards the Deridre, and 
two hours afterwards turned back again, towards 
the Scheld, £0 go to Oudenard. In thismanner 

didtheylofetime^whilethedukeofMarlborough 

and prince Eugene were making the beft of 
theirs, and aaed inconcert ^ttbeach other The 

French were routed near Oudenarde« 

July It, This was not a great battle* j but 

^7^8 it proved a fatal retreat. Error was 
added to terror. The regiments were fuffered 
to wander at random without receiving any 
orders, and upwards of four thoufand men were 
made prifoners on the road, by the enemy s 
army, a few miles diftant only from the held of 

T!^he army in delpondency retreated without 
any order, part under Ghent, part under Tour- 
nay, and part under Ypres, and quietly buf- 
fered prince Eugene, now returned froin .the 
Rhine, to lay fiege to Lifle with an inferior 

fit down before fo large and well fortified 
a town as Lifle without being niafter of Ghent, 
obliged to fend for provifions and ammunition 
as far as Oftend, and thefe to be brought over 
a narrow caufeway, at the hazard of being every 
moment furprifed, was what Europe calkd a 
rafh adlion ; but which the mifunderftanding 
and irrefolution that prevailed in the French 
army rendered veryexcufeable, and was juftified 
in the end by the fuccefs. The grand convoys 
which might have been intercepted, arrived 
Me. The troops that efco.ted them, and which 


♦ H tbfi night had not interpofed^ the whok French army 
wonk have been rained, 
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ought to have been defeated hy a fopcrior iiimi* 
betj proved vidorio us f. The dtike of Bur- 
gundy's army^ that might have attacked that 
of the enemy before it was complete, re- 
mained imSilve; and Lifle was taken, to 
the aftonifhnaent of ail Europe, who thought 
the duke of Burgundy rather in a condicion 
to befiege Marlborough and Eugene, than fchoie 
generals to befiege Lifle. Slarfhal Boufflers 
defended the place near four months. 

The inhabitants became fo familiar with the 
noife of cannon, and all the horror that attended 
a fiege, that public diverfions were carried on 
as frequent as in time of peace; and though a 
bomb one day fell very near the play-houfe, it 
did not interrupt the entertainment. 

Marfhai Boufflers bad made fuch judicious 
difpofitions, ■ that the inhabitants of this great 
city remained perfectly fecure in his vigilance. 
The defence he made gained him the efteem 
even of his enemies, the hearts of the iiiba- 
bitants, and a reward from the king. Thofc 
Dutch hiftorians, or rather writers, who afE€t: 
to blame him, fhould remember, that to contra- 
dict the public voice, a perfon mull: have been a 
witnefs, and an intelligent one, or prove what 
he advances}:. 

f Alluding to the battle of Wynendale, in which fpajor 
general 'Webb, with fix thoufand of the allies, defeate4 
two and twenty thoufand French, commanded by th© 
count de la Motte. ■ 

} Of this nature is a hillory which a bookfeller caSeid 
Vanduren, pretends to have been written by the Jefuit 
La Motte, when concealed in Holland, under the name of 
La Hode, and continued by Martiniere j the whole founds 
only on the pretended memoirs of a count de * , 

of hate. 
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In the mean time, the army that had loojced 

wWk Line W« oy;- ‘■'^rrh.ntTt 

by liitle >nd littit, and foffeted GJf”' “ S 
t-iken next, and then Bruges, and all the polts 
one after another. Few campaigns have pioved 
Zr, f..al than .his. The officers m the duke 
of Vendome’s intereft laid all thefe faults to 
the duke of Burgundy’s council, who retorted 
them back upon the duke of Vendome. All 
minds were foured with misfortune. One of 
the duke of Burgundy’s courtiers faid one day 
S tSrdoke de VendLe. “ Thus .. .s. nce« 
go to mafs i yoc fee how ““1“.™”',*/ 

» Do you think then, replied the duke 
Venddme, that Marlborough goes there 
oftncr than we?” The emperor Jofeph was 
nuffed up with the rapid luccellcs ot the allied 

nviiler of Landau, and the .road to Fans m a 
manner open, by the taking of Lifle. A party 
of Dutch foldiers had the boldnefs to ad- 
vance as far as Verfailles, from Courtrai, and 
carried off the king’s fir ft equerry Jom under 
. the caftle windows, thinking it bad been the 
dauphin, the duke of Burgundy’s father. Pans 
•was\filled with terror; and the emperor enter- 
tained as ftrong hopes of fettling his pother 
Charles on the throne of Spam, as Lewis XlV . 
had to keep his grandfon m pofleffion of it. 

This fuccelTion, which the Spaniards wanted 
to have rendered indivifible, was already iplit 
into three parts. The emperor had taken 
Lombardy and the kingdom of Naples to Inm- 
felf His brother Charles was ftill in pollellion 
of Catalonia, and a part of Arragon. The em- 
peror at that time obliged pope Clement, Al. 
^ to. 
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to acknowledge the archduke for king of Spain. 
This pope^^ who was laid to refembie St. P.eter, 
becaufe he owned, denied, repented, and wept ; 
had, after the example of his predeceflbr, ac- 
Icnovi'ledged Philip V. and was attached to the 
houfe of Bourbon. The emperor, to punifli 
him, declared feveral liefs, which at that time 
were held from the popes, fubjcdl to the empire, 
particularly Parma and Placentia ; laid wafte 
feveral lands belonging to the holy fee, and 
feized oji tlie town of Commacchio. In former 
times, a pope would have excommunicated any 
emperor who had attemj-ted to dilpute with him 
the mofl: trifling privileges ; and that excommuni- 
cation W'ould have driven the emperor from his 
throne : but the power of this fee wd.s now re- 
duced vdthin its proper bounds. Clement XL 
at the inliigation of Prance had ventured to un- 
fheatii the iword for fome fhort time 5 but he 
had no fooner taken up arms than he repeijted 
of it. He perceived that the Romans were in- 
capable of wielding the fword under a facerdotal 
government. He therefore laid down his arms, 
left Commacchio in the .emperor s hands as a 
pledge of his future peaceable conduH, and con- 
fented to write to the archduke with the ftile 
of Our deareil Ton, the catholic king in 
Spain/" A fleet of Englifli ftips in the Medi- 
terranean, and a German army in his dominions, 
foon made him glad to write, 1 o our deareii 
fon Charles king of Spain."" It was thotight 
that this fuffrage of the popes, though of no 
fervice in, the German empire, might have fome 
effedt on the Span ifli populace, who had been 
made to believe that the archduke was unworthy , 
M 2 ■■ to 
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to roigo, ™ i 

who had taken Gibra • gpanifh monar- 
There yet renamed to the 

chy beyond the TO fleet had taken 

Sardinia and Sicily . ai . for the 

Sardima, ana given archduke 

Enghfc were more than Spain. At 

ftiould have any ^ partkion with 

that time ^efl. of Sicily they referved 

their arms. oh ufing rather to employ their 

for another .. |j. foe Spanilh galleons, 

Sro'fX'Sy'’K *.0^0 con,.en„g 

new territories li°ujnbled as Rome, 

France was now as ^udi hu , 

and more in danger 5 who had i 

credit was at a g Serity, began 

idolkcd wto Lo.tumt=. 

"rfeTS'Jo^co. theo.imftryh.a Md 

Afet otmen to , y to fupply 

foe liation for a ttle lea y ^ fo 4 public ca- 

. £»;r,r»fw?»d 

f ^nvase to Peru, and brought home thirty 
mwf half of which they lent to the govern- 
J't Lewis XIV. would not have hadnioney 
Vhi!^ oons. The war had ruined the 

SnSm and wh^^^^^ 

efcap^l 
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tate raifing of recruits. Chamlllard, who 

had been made treafiirer and fecretary at war, f 

refeneci the latter poft into the bands of M« 

Voilloj afterwards chancellor, who had formerly 1 

been an intendant on the frontiers. The armies ^ " 

were full as badly fupplied as before, nor did , 1 : 
merit meet with more encouragemeht This ; 

fame Chamiliard afterwards refigned the ma- r, 

nagement of the treafury likewife^ but -DeL f' 

marets, who fucccedcd him in that poft % was F 

not able to reftore a ruined credit. The fevere ' p 
winter of 1709 completed the defpair of the L. 

nation. The oHvs trees, which bring in a ;V 

great deal of money in the fouth of France,, , p 

were all deftroyed ; almoil* all the fruit trees F- 

were killed with the froft j there were no hopes ■ 
of an harvefti and there was very little corn in 
the granaries j and what could be brought at a g 

'very great diftance from the fea-port towns of . 
the Levant, and the coaft of Barbary, was .liable £ 

to be taken by the enemies- fleets, to whom we ^ .,4 

had hardly any frjps of war to oppofe. ■ The f 

Tcourge of this dreadful winter v/as general all ’ p 

over Europe ; but the enemies had more re- ^ ; 

fources, efpecially the Dutch, who had been fa i 

long the fadlors for other nations, had maga- t 

zines fulSciently ftored to fupply the ftrongeft , j 

armies the allies could bring into the field, in at I 

plentiful manner, while the French troops, i 



* The biftory of the jefuit de la Motte, digefted hf 
Martiniere fays, that monfjeur de Chamiliard was remoted 
from ,the treafary in 1703, and that mar/hal Harcoarfc 
was tailed by the public voice to fucceed him. Tile 
blunders of this writer arc out of number. 

M 3 . minifteii,. 
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iBinifhed and difheartened, feemed ready toperifli 

\ewS’xiV. who had already made feme 
advances towards a peace, , • f j. 

thefe fatal circumftances to lena his chiet mi 

nifter, the marquis lord -“r-. • . 

Hague, afilfted by the prefident 
was ak humbling ftep. 1 hey fiift met at 
Antwerp, with two burgo-mafters from Am- 
fterdam! named Buis and Vanderhufien 
talked in the ftile ot 

'“l-hrte “-general h'nd chofen no lUdtWder 
■fmee the death of "o call 

the utmoft infolence to .above thirty German 
princes, whom- they mainlined their pay. 
‘‘ Send Holftein hither, faid theyj tell Hefieto 
come and fpeak 'to us.” In this manner did a 

fet of merchants exprefs tbemfelvp, ^ 

olain in their garb, and abftemious m their 
way of living, fook a pleafure in trampling 
upon German haughtinefs m their 
•mortifying the pride of a king who had for- 
■ 'merly been their conqueror. They were not 
contented with fliewing the world by thefe 
external marks of fuperiority, that power is 
the only real greatnefs. 1 hey hkcwde (nfifted, 
upon having ten towns in Flanders given them 
ip in fovereignty, and among others 
w hii-h was already in. their hands 5 and 1 our-, 
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Itai, \vhich was not yet taken. Thus the Dutch 
wanted to reap all the fruits of the war, not 
only at the expence of France, but at that of 
the houfe of Auftria likewife, whole caufe they 
had been lighting, in the fame manner as the 
republic of Venice had formerly augmented its 
territories with thofe of its neighbours. The 
republican ipirit is in the main full as ambi-* 
tious as the monarch icai. 

This plainly appeared a few months after- 
W'ards'j for when' this fliadow of a negociation 
was vanifhed, and the allied army had gained 
fome frefh advantages, the duke of Marlboroughj^ 
at that time more abfolute in England than his 
royal miftrefs, having been gained over by the 
Du'cch^ concluded a treaty with the States- 
general in 1709, by which they were to keep 
pofleffion of all the frontier towns which Ihoyld 
be taken from the French ; were to have gar- 
rifons in twenty fortrefies in Flanders, to be 
maintained at the cxpence of the cauntryv and 
to have Upper Gueldcrs In perpetual (ovGrktgnty* 
By this treaty they would have become adiual 
fovereigns of the feventeen provinces of the 
Netherlands, and have had the fupreme rule in 
Liege and Cologne, In this manner did they 
want to aggrandize rhemfelves by the ruin even 
of their allies. They were' full of ihefc lofty 
projeds when the chief minifter of France 
came to them to afk for peace; we muft not 
therefore be furprifed at the difdainful reception 
lie met with. 

After thefe firft fteps of humiliation, Lewis’s 
minifter went to the Hague, where he received 
in his mafter’s name the hH degree of 
He there faw prince Eugencj the duke m 

‘ ' ' ' , . M 4' ' , , 
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Marlborough, and the penfionary Heinfiusr, who 
all three were for continuing the war. The 
prince, becaufe it at once gratified his glory 
and his revenge; Marlborough, becaufe he 
gained ' both reputation and immenfe riches, 
of which he was equally fond ; the third, who 
was guided by the other two, looked upon him- 
felf as a Spartan humbling the pride of a Per- 
fian monarch. They propofed inftead of peace 
a truce, and during that truce a full fatisfacSlion 
for all their allies, without taking any notice 
of the king'^s, conditionally that the king fliould 
aflift in driving his grand-foa from the throne 
of Spain, within two months ; and that as a 
fur,ety fpr his performance of the treaty, he 
ftould begin by ceding to the ftates general 
for ever, ten towns in Flanders, reftdre Straf- 
burg and Brifac, and renounce the fovereignty 
of Alface. Lewis little expe<Si:ed, fome years 
before, when he refufed a company of horfe to 
Prince Eugene, when Churchill was only a 
colonel in the Englifh army, and the name of 
Heinfius was hardly known, that one day thefe 
three men fhould impofe fuch laws upon him# 
The mai'quis de Torcy took his leave with- 
out negociating, and returned to carry the 
king the orders of his enemies, Lewis XIF, 
now did what he had never before done towards 
his fiibjefls. Ke juftified his conduct in a cir- 
cular letter, which he addrefled to them, in 
which, after acquainting his people with the 
further burthens he was -obliged to lay upon 
them, he endeavoured to roufe their indigna- 
tion, honour, and even pity. The politicians 
faid that Torci went to the Hague in that fop- 
pliant manner, only to throw the whole blame 

upon 
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upon the enemy^ to juftify Lewis XIV in the 
eyes of Europe, and animate the French to a 
juft refentment 3 but the fafi is, that he went 
there purely to demand peace. The prefident 
.Rouille was left fome few days at the Hague, 
to endeavour to get more favourable conditions ; 
.but all the anfwer he received to his remon- 
Mrstnees was an order from the ibtes-general 
to depart Holland xn twenty-four hours 
Lewis XIV. when he heard the rigorous 
.terms impofed upon him, faid to Rouille, 
Well then, fince I muft make war, I would 
rather it fhould be againft my enemies than my 
children.’^ He then made preparations to try 
his fortune once more in Flanders 5 the famine, 
which had laid wafte the countries round, 
proved a refource for the war; thofe who 
waxjted bread enlifled for foldiers. Many lands 
lay untilled; but we had an army.' Mai»- 
fhal Villars, who had been font the preceding 
year into Savoy, to command a few troops 
whofe ardour v/as revived by his prefcnee, and 
who had met with fome little focceffes, was 
recalled into Flanders, as the perfon in whom 
his country placed all her hopes. 

Marlborough had already taken Tournai ^ 
and with prince Eugene, who had covered the 
fiege, marched to inveft Mons, Marfoal Vil-i? 
lars advanced to prevent them, having wdlh 
him marlhal Bouf!lers,a fenior officer, but.who , 
had defired to ferve .under him. Bouffiers had 
a true affection for his king and country; he 

■ ^ Tord had adually agreed^ to. preliminaries 
X.ewis rejeded 5 and it was in contequence of this ' 

tliat Houiiie was ordered w quit Holhjad m four md ■ 

hours. 

M 5 ' .'pravccl, 
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proved^ on thisoccafion, (notwithftanding what 
has been fa id by a very fenfible man) that there 
are virtues in a monarchical ftate, efpecially un- 
der a good mailer. There are doubtlefs as 
many as in a republic, with lefs enthufiafrij per- 
haps, but with more of what is called honour. 

As foon as the French advanced to oppoib 
the invefting of Mens, the allies, on their fide 
advanced to attack them near the wood of BlaU" 
gies and the village of Malplaqaet. 

The two armies confifeed of about eighty 
thoufand men each ; but the allies had forty-two 
battalions more. The French brought eighty 
pieces of cannon into the field, the allies one 
hundred and forty. The duke of Marlborough 
'commanded the right wing, compofed of the 
Englijfli and German troops in Englifli pay ; 
ptmee Eugene was in the center; Tillr and 
the count of Naflau at the left, with the 
Dutch. 

= 0 Marllial Villars took the command 

of the left wing of this army, and 
•*709 ]ef|. the right. to marftal Boufiiers; be 

had entrenched bis army in hafie a method 
perhaps moft fnitable to his troops, that were 
infcTior in numbers, and had been a long time 
unfiicceisful, and confified of one half recruits; 
it was moll fuitable like wife to our condition 
at that time; as an entire defeat would have 
iruirely ruined the nation. Some hiftorians. 
have found fault with the difpofition made by 

* Their camp was fortified with triple intrenchiTjentS ^ 
and the)' were fo fortified with lines, intrenebnoents, 
jjon 3j7d trees laid acrofSj, that they feejued to be qtiite ia- 

' the ■. 
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the marfhal : Fie oughts (fay they) to have 
pafled a large hollow, inftead of having it m 
his front.” Is it not being rather too difccrning 
to judge thus from our dofet of what pafles ui 
a field of battle ? 

AH that I know is, the marflia] himfelf fiild;, 
that the foldiers who had bad no bread for a 
whole day, and had juft their allow^ance diftri- 
buted among them, threw half of it away, to 
make the greater hafte to come to adlon. There 
has not been for many, ages a longer or more 
obftinate battle ; none more bloody. I fhall 
fay nothing touching this aciion but what has 
been univerfaily acknowledged. The enemies 
left wing, where the Dutch fought, was ahnoft 
entirely cut to pieces j and we purfued them 
wu'th the bayonets at the end of the piece. 
Marlborough at the right made and withftood 
furprifing efforts. Marnial VilJars had ocrafion 
to thin his center to oppofe Marlborough ^ at 
that very inftant the center was attacked, the 
entrenchments which covered it W’'crc carriedy 
the regiment of guards who defended them mak- 
ing no refiftance. I'he marflial, in riding 
from his left v^ing to his center, was wounded^ 
and the day was loft ; the field of battle was co- 
vered with the bodies of thirty thoufand , meii> 
killed and dying. 

The lofs of the French in this battle did 
not amount to more than eight thoufand mep ; 
the enemy left near twenty-one thoufand' kill'ei 
^and wounded, but the center being forced, mi 
the two wings cut off*, thofe who had made tlfo 
greateft flaugbter loft the day* . ^ ' 

M 6 ; " 
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Marfhal Bouffiers^ made a retreat ip good or- 
der, with the affiftance of the prince of Tiiigri- 
Montmorenci, afterwards marflial Luxem- 
bourg, inheritor of the valour of his anceftors* 
The army retired between Quefnoi and Valen- 
ciennes, carrying with them feveral ftandards and 
colours they had taken from the enemy f, 
Lewis XIV. comforted himfelf with thefe fpoils, 
and it was efteemed a viftory to have difputed 
the day fo long, and to have loft only the field 
of battle. Marfhal Viilars, at his return to 
court, affured the king, that if he had not been 
wounded, he fliould have gained the vidory. 
I know” the general himfelf was perfuaded'of 
, this, but I know very few people befides who 
believe it. * 

It may feem furprifing, that an army, which 
had killed the enemy near two thirds more 
inen than it loft itfelf, fhould not endeavour to 
prevent tlTofe who had gained no other advan-^ 
tage but that of lying in the midft of their dead^ 
from going to lay fiege to Mons. The Dutch 
were fearful for the fuccefs of this enterprize, 
and hefitated for fome. time y but the conquered 
are frequently impofed upon, and difheartened, 
by the name of having loft the battle, . Men 
never do all that they might do, and the foldier 
who is tc!d he is beaten, fears to be beaten 
again. , Thus Mons was befieged and taken. 

In a book, iocitled, Me??:c;rs of mar-pal Berwick, it is 
fald, thv-it marflial Berwick made this retreat. In this man- 
ner are a number of memoirs written. 

■f The allies took above forty colours and ftandards, fix- 
teen pieces of cannon, and a confiderable number of prifo- 
ners, 

gnd 
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and all for the Dutch, who kept a „ 
pofleiGon of this town, as they had ' 
done of Lille and Tournai. 


C H A P. CLXXXV. 

Lewis XIV. coBtinues to follidt peace, andf 
to defend himfelf, The Dake of Vendoms 
fecures the King of Spain on his throne. 


T he enemy not only continued thus ad- 
vancing by degrees, and levelled all the 
barriers of France on this fide, but they pre- 
tended, witR the afEftanceof the dukeofSavoy^ 
to furprife Franche Compte, and penetrate at 
once by both ends to the heart of the kingdom. 
General Merci, who was charged With facili- 
tating this enterprize, by entering into Upper 
Alface by the city of Bafil, was happily ftopt 
near the ille of Newburg on the a ^ ^ 

Rhine, by the count, afterwards mar- 
fhal Duboarg. By an unaccountable ^7^9 
fatality, all thofe of the name “of Merci have 
been as unfuccefsfu] asefteemed. This was de- 
feated in the completeft manner. Nothing Was 
undertaken on the fide of Savoy, but much wzd: 
apprehended in regard to Flanders j the domet 
tic affairs of the kingdom were in fo languid a 
ftate, that the king once, more folJicited peace 
like a fuppliant ; he offered to acknowledge the 
archduke for king of Spain to withdraw all af-' 
fiftance from his grandfon,and leave him 
fate i to deliver up fgur places u fecuridesi'tcf^,:'.. 
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reftore Strafbourg and Brifac ; to refign tfie 
yereignry of Al'ace, referving oiih^thc prefec- 
ture ; to demohfh all the fortiSed places between? 
Bafil and Philipfbourg ; to fill up the long for« 
midable harbour of Dunkirk, and demolifc its 
fortifications ; and to leave Lille, Tournai, 
Ypres, Meiiin, Furnes, Conde, and Mau.euge, 
in the hands of the ftates-general. Thefe were 
in part the articles prepofed,, ta ferve as a bafas 
far the peace which he foliici;t‘d. 

The allies, determined to hare the triumph 
of difculBng the fubmifiive propolais of Lewis 
XIV. permitted his pleniporentiaries to come to 
the little town of Gertru)'dnnbcrg, in the be- 
ginning of the year lyio, to preltnt their maf- 
ter^s fupplications. Lewis made choice of mar- 
ifaal d’Uxelles, a man of great coolncis and ta- 
citurnity, and of a difpofition rather prudent 
than elevated or bold ; wdth him was joined tlie 
abbe, afterwards cardinal Folignac, one of the 
Brighteft wits, and moft eloquent orators of' 
'Ks age,, and of a moft engaging perfojti and 
addrefs p but wit, prudence, and eloquence, are 
of no fervlce in a ndnifter, when the mafter is. 
linfuccefsful. It is conqueft that makes treaties* 
The ambalTadors of Lewis XIV. were rather, 
confined in Gertruydenberg than received, 
^ere. The deputies came to hear their propo- 
-which, they tranfinitced to the Hague to 
.■grince Eugene, the duke of Marlborough,., and 
"teunt Zinzendorf, ambaflador from the enipe- 
lOrJ Thefe propofais were aimoft always-* rt* 
cefved^^ith contempt. ’ The plenipotentiaries 
l^efe ' InUdled ’ by the moifl: abufive libels,^,. the' 
'work of -French refugees, who were become . 

' 'eneiiiks,,, m the gibryr of 
^.v- ^ Lewif 
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Lewis XIV. than even prince Eugene or th<2' 
duke of Marlborough 

Though the French plenipotentiaries carned 
their fubmiffion fo far as to promife for the king^ 
that he lliould fumifli money to dethrone Phi- 
lip V, they were not liftened to. It was infixed 
upon as a preliminary, that Lewis XIV. fliould 
engage alone to drive his grandfoa out of Spam 
by force of arms. This abfurd piece of inhn* 
manity arofe from frefli fucceffes. 

While the allies were thus treating Lewis 
XIV* like mailers irritated againft his pride and 
greatiieis, the city of Doiiay fell into their 
hands $ and foon afterwards Bethune, Aire, 
and St* Venant j and lord Stair propofed to fend 
parties to the gates of Paris. 

AJoioftat the fame time the archduke’s army, 
commanded by Guy Staremberg, the neareft 
in military reputation to prince iiu^- * 
gene of all the German generals, 
gained a complete vidlorynear Sara- ^ 7^0 
goflaf, over that army in wdn’ch Philip and his 
adherents had placed their bopes^ and that was 
commanded by the marquis deBay, an unfortu- 
nate general. Here again it was obferved, that 
the two rival kings, though within reach of 
their armies, were not prefent at this battle. 
Of all the princes for whom Europe was then 
up in arms, the duke of Savoy w^as the only one 

* Ajad they had more reafon fo to be. 
f The whole cavalry ©f Philip were defeated at Alroe*. 
nara, by the allied horfe commanded, by general Stanhope^ 
who> with hisown hand, flew general AmefTaga, comman- 
der of the Spanifh guards. General Staremberg foiJoWe*| 
army to SaragoiTa, where they gave him battle, oa' 
the day of aod w«re totally defeated, 

who 
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reftore StraKbourg ^nd Brifac ; to refign the fo- 
vereignty of Ai-ace^ referving only-the prefec- 
ture ; to deuiolifh all the fortified places between * 
Bafil and Philipfbourg ; to fill up the long for- 
midable harbour of Dunkirk, and dcmolifli its 
fortifications 5 and to leave Lille, Tournai, 
Ypres, Men in, Fumes, Conde, and Mau. eiige, 
in the hands of the ftates-generaL Thele were 
in part the articles propofed,. ta ferve as a ba& 
for the peace v/hich he follicix*d. 

allies, determined to have the triumph' 
of difeuIBng the fubmiffive propofals of Lewis 
XIV, permitted his plenipotentiaries to come to 
the little town of Gertruydrnberg, in the be- 
ginning of the year 1710, to pre'ent their maf- 
ter’s fuppHcations. Lewis made choice of mar- 
fhal d’Uxelles, a man of great cocdnclb and ta- 
citurnity, and of a dlfpoluion rather prudent 
than elevated or bold ; with him was joined the 
abbe, afterwards cardinal Polignac, one of the 
brighteft wits, and moft eloquent orators of' 
his age, and of a raoft engaging perlon and 
addreis 5^ but wit, prudence, and eloquence, are 
of no fervice in a nfinifter, when the mafter is 
wnfuccefsfuL It is conqueft that makes treaties* 
The amballadors of Lewis XIV. were rather, 
confined in Gertruydenberg than received 
there. The deputies came to hear their propo- 
fUs, which they tranfmitced to the Hague to 
prince Eugene, the duke of Marlborough, and 
count Zinzendor^”, ambafiador from the empe- 
ror. Thefc propofals w^cre almoft always* re- 
ceived with contempt. The plerdpotentiaiies 
were infuitcd'by the inoft abiifive libels, , the 
work of French refugees, who weie become 
more inveterate enemies to the gl&ry* of 

Lewis: 
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Lewis XIV. than even prince Eugene or til’s' 
duke of Marlborough 

Though the I^-ench plenipotentiaries carried 
their fubmiilion fo far as to promife for the king, 
that he fliould furnifl) money to dethrone Phi- 
lip V* they were not liftened to* It was i-nfifled 
upon as a preliminary, that Lewis XIV. fliould 
engage alone to drive his grandfon out of Spain 
by force of arms* This abfurd piece of inhu* 
maniry niofe from frefli fucccffcs. 

While the allies were thus treating Lewis 
XI like mailers irritated againfl: his pride and 
greatnefe, the city of Douay fell into their 
hands ; and loon afterwards Beth one, Aire, 
and St. Venant j and lord Stair propofed to fend 
parties to the gates of Paris* 

Ahnofl: at the fame time the archduke's army, 
commanded by Guy Staremberg, the neareft 
in military reputation to prince iiu**' . 
gene of all the German generals, 
gained a complete vidlory near Sara- ■ ^7.^^ 
gofiafi over that army in w’hich Philip and hia ' 
adherents had placed their hopes^ and that vi»as 
commanded by the marquis dcBay, an unfortu- 
nate general* Here again it was obferved, that 
the two rival kings, though within reach of 
their armies, were not prefent at this battle* 
Of all the princes for wbonii Europe was then 
up in arms, the duke of Savoy was the? oiiiy 


^ And they had more reafon fo to be. 
f The whole cavalry of Philip were <5efeate4 at 
Kara, by tlie allied horfe commanded by generai Stanhope;^ 
who, with hisown hand, flew general A meiTaga, commas** 
der of the Spanifh guards. General Staremberg foilowf#; 
Philip's army to SaragolTa, where they gave him 
the siinth day of touily. defeated. , 

who 
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who fought his own battles. It was a melan- 
choily confidcrationj that he could acquire his 
glory only by fighting againft his two daogh* 
tersj one of whom he endeavoured to dethrone;^ 
in order to gain a finall fpot of ground in Lorn* 
bardyj about wliich the emperor Jofeph already 
began to make feme diificulties, and that he 
would have have been ftript of the very firii 
opportunity. 

This emperor, who was fuccefsful et^ery where, 
file wed no moderation in his good fortune. By 
his own pure authority he difmembered Bavaria, 
and beftowed the fiefs thereofon his relations and 
creatures. Hedefpoiledthe young duke of Miran- 
dola of his dominions in Italy, and the princes 
of the empire maintained an army for him on 
the Rhine, without thinking that they were la- 
bouring to cement a powder of which they flood 
in dread 5 fo much did the old reigning hatred 
to the name of Lewis Xl'VL occupy every mind, 
as if their chief interell had been concerntd 
therein- Jofeph had likewife the good for- 
-turn to fupprefs the rebellious Hungarians* 
The court of France had fet up prince Pva- 

f otfki againft him, who came armed with 
is own pretenfions and thofe of his country- 
men. Ragotfki was beaten, his town taken, 
and his party ruined. Thus Lewds Xl'V. wzs 
equally unfortunate abroad and at home, hj fea 
and by land, in his public negociatioiis and his 
private intrigues. 

It was believed by all Europe at that time, that 
the archduke Charles, brother to the fortunate 
Jofeph, would reign without a competitor in 
Spain- Europe was threatened with power 
more formid^ic tisui that of Cbrnks^f andi' 

• the 
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the Englifhj fo long the declared foes of th^ 
Auftrian-Spanifh branch, and the Dutch, its 
revolted flaves, were thofe who exerted them- 
felves to eftablifh it. Philip V. who had taken 
refuge ill Madrid, quitted it again, and retired 
to Valladolid, while the archduke Charles made 
his entry as a conqueror. 

The French king could no longer fupply his 
grandlon with fuccours 5 he had been obliged 
to do that partly through neceffity which the 
allies had exaSed of him rtt Gertruydenberg, to 
abandon the caufe of Philip, by fending for 
thofe troops that were yet in Spain for his own 
defence, being hardly afce to make head againft 
the powerful efforts of the enemy in Savoy, on 
the Rhine, and in Flanders^, where the flrels of 
the war chiefly lay. 

Spain wp in a flill more deplorable fituation 
than France, Almoft all it? provinces had been 
kid wafte by its enemies and friends. ’ It was 
attacked by rortugaL Its trade was' dellroycd; 
There was a general dearth throughout tbeking*^ 
dom ; but this indeed W'as.more feverely felt by 
the vitSfors than by the vanquilbcd, becaufc'th'e 
common people throughout this great country 
gave all in their power to Philip, for whom they 
had an affedlion, and refufed every thing to the 
Auftriaiis. Philip had no longer a general or 
troops from France 5 the duke of Orieans, ’ 
whom his drooping fortune had been a’. little 
.raifed, inflread of commanding his army, wa$; 
become his enemy. It is certain, that notwith- 
ftanding the affedtion the inhabitants of Ma- 
drid had for Philip, and the fidelity of the gran- 
dees and all Caftilc, ' he 'had ftill a powerfii’l 
party againft him in Spain. The Cataloakn%„ 

'awaf'* ■ 
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a warlike and heaclffrong nations werCs to z man; 
obfiinateJy attached to his rival. One half of 
Arragon had likewife been gained oven One 
party of the people waited the event of affairs, 
S,nd the other hated the archduke more than 
they loved Philip. The duke of Orleans, the 
iianiefake of Philip, difgufted with the Spanlfli' 
nainiffry, and ftiil more difpleafed with the 
princefs Urfini, who governed affairs, began to 
think that he might fecurc for himfelf the coun- 
try which he was fent to defend 5 and when 
Lewis XIV. himfelf propofed to give up his 
grandfon, and that an abdication was already 
talked of in Spain, the duke of Orleans thought 
himfelf worthy of filling the throire which Piff- 
le V* would be obliged to reflgn. He had fornc 
pretenfions to that place which had been left 
wnodced in the king of Spain’s will, and which- 
Ms father had fa|)ported by a proteft. 

By. means of*his agents he made an agreement ' 
with fome of the grandees, who engaged to 
place hrm on4'betbrone>,in cafePhilip V. Ihould 
quit it. In this cafe, he would have found ma- 
ny of the ■Spanmrd$ ready to lift xmder the ftan* 
dard of a prince who was fo complete-' a war* 
rior* , Thb-fcheme, had it fucceeded, could not'- 
have difpleafed the maritime powers, as there 
would have been iefs apprehenfion of feeing the 
.kingdoms* of France- and Spain united in one 
|)erfon, and fewer obftacles to the peace. , The 
proje(9: was difeovered at Madrid about the be* 
\ ginning of 1709, while the duke of Orleans 
|: was at Verfailies, and his agents in Spain were 
I' .. imprifoned. Philip V. never forgave his coufin 
f for thinking him capable of abdicating, and 
y;. fsndtavoaring to-fuccced him.. In France the 

,whak'.: 
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whole kingdom cried out agalnft the duke of 
Orleans. The dauphin, father to Philip V* p 
prcpofed in council to bring the offender tojufr 
lice ; but the king chofe rather to pafs in filence | 

this abortii^e and pardonable feheme, than to t 

punilh a nephew, at the time that a grandfoa , 
was on the verge of ruin* |f; 

In fine, about the time of the battle of Sara- if 
goffa, the Spanifli council and moll of the gran- 
dees, finding they had no leader to oppofe to |;f 
Staremberg, whom they looked upon as a fe- ■ || 
cond Eugene, wrote in a body to Lewis XIV* U 
rcquclHng him to fend them the duke de Veil- f- 
dome* This prince, who had retired to Anet, 
let out immediately, and his prefence was as If 

good as an army. The Spaniards were ftruck || 

with the great reputation he had gained in Italyv 
which the unfortunate campaign of Lille had not ^ 
been able to impair. His affability, open.ne%., |i' 
and liberality, which latter qualification he car- I" 
ried to a degree of profiifion, and his love for 
his fokliers, won him all hearts; the moment he | 
fet his foot in Spain there happened to h™, ■ 
what had formerly happened to Bertrand ; dti r 

Guefelin; his name alone drew a croud of vo- i 

liinteers. He wanted money; the corporations I 

. , .of the towns and villages, and the religious. ■ 

communities, fupplied him. The nation was. 
feized with a fpirit of enthufiafni. The feat*' t 
tered troops left after the' battle of Sa-' -t' 

' ragoffa affembled together under him t 

at Valladolid. Every place ' exerted ^ 

' itfelf in furoilhiiig recruits. The duke 'de Veil- 1; 

dome, without allowing ti.me for this, frefts ar- L 

dour to cool, goes in purfuit of the conqueror^,. ’ 

J brings the king back to Madrid, obliges.: f lie .f- 

enemy ' ■: 
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^nemy to retire towards the frontiers of Portia 
gal, follows them thither, makes his army fwim 
Dec Q Tagus, talces general Stan- 

*' hope prifoner in Brihuega with live 
^ 7 ^^ thoufand Enalift? comes up with gc^ 
neral Staremberg at Villa Viciofa, and gives 
him battle the next day. Philip V, who had 
not accompanied any of his former generals to 
the fight, animated with the duke of Venddni€*s 
fpirit, put himfejf at the head of the right wing, 
while that general took the left, A complete 
victory was gained over the enemy ^ 5 and, In 
lefs than four months time, this great general, 
who bad been called in when things were at 
the. kft extremity, retrieved all, and fecured 
;thc crown for ever on the head of Philip V. 

While the allies remained confounded at this 
Ikrprifing revolution, one of a more lecrct kind, 
though equally important, was preparing in 
^En^land. 

, Sarah Jennings, dutchefs of Marlborough, 

f overned queen Anne, and the duke, her huf- 
and, governed the ftate. He had the treafury 


♦ Stanhope was furprifed, furrounded, and;, after a very 
olbjftiriate refinance, obliged to furrender bimfclf and alj his 
foftset, amounting to two thoufand men, including three 
^ J|5|iJ't6iaant-generals, one major-general, and one brigadier, 
TilJa Viciofa, Staremberg fought againft {’oubk his num- 
■her. His left wing was utterly defeated : but with the re- 
Jnalader of his troops he maintained his ground till night, 
when the enemy retirad in difordcr, leaving him matter of 
the ield and all their artillery, after having loll: above fix 
tltoufand men, who were killed on the fpot. Staremberg 
I»d Xuffered fo much in the battle, that he could not pre- 
tend to maintain his ground any longer j he therefore or- 
dered thmr cannon to be nailed up,, and retired to Catalo- 


at 
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at bis command, through the means of the lord 
hi"'h treafurer Godolphin, whofe fon had married 
oiie of his daughters. His fon-iii-Iaw, Sunderland, 
who was fecretarjr of ftatc, fubmitted every 
thin<^ in the cabinet to him, and the queen’s 
hou&old, where his wife had an unlimited au- 
thority, was at his devotion. He was mafter of 
the army, while he had the difpolai of all 

^^England w.as at that time divided between 
two parties, the whigs and the tories. The 
whigs, at whofe head he was, did every thing 
that could contribute to his greatnefs j and the 
tories had been forced to admire him in filcnce. 
It is not unworthy of hiflory to add, that the 
duke and dutche'fs were the two handfomeft 
perfons of their time ; and that this advantage 
contributes not a little to impofe upon the mul- 
titude, when accompanied with dignities and 
honour. 

The duke had more intereft at the Hague 
than the penfronary ; and siad great inSuence 
in Germany, had' always been fuccelsful as a 
negociator and general, and enjoyed a more 
exteniive fharc of power and reputation, than 
had ever been the lot of any one private man. 
He could likewife ftrengthen his power by the 
immenfe riches he had acquired during bis hav- 
ing the command. I have heard his widow fay, 
that, after he had given fortunes to his four 
children, he had remaining, independent of 
any gifts from the crown, fevent;y thodfend 
pounds per ann. clear money, which makes 
about one million five hundred thoufand of «iir 
livres. Had not his frugality been equal tof-hts 
greatnefs, he might have formed a party 
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kingdom that queen Anne could not eafi!yha?e 
overthrown ; and had his wife been a Jittic 
more complaifaiit, the queen would never have 
broke her chains* But the duke couki never get 
the better of his chirfl for riches, nor the dutchefs 
of her capricious temper. The queen loved her 
with a tenclernefs -that went even to fubmillion, 
and a giving up of all will, in attachments of 
this nature, we generally find that diflike be- 
gins firil: on the llJe of the monarch : caprice^ 
pride, and an abiife of fuperiority, are the 
things which iirft make the yoke felt, and all 
thefe the dutchefs of Marlborough heaped upon 
'her miftrefe with a heavy hand. The queen^ 
who could not want a favourite, turned her 
eyes upon lady Mafliam, one of the ladicvS of 
“her bed" chamber. The dutchefs could not con- 
ceal her jealoufy j it broke out on a thouland 
occafions. A pair of gloves of a particular 
falhion which fhe refuted the queen, and a jar 
of water that flie let fall in her prcfeiice upon 
lady Mafham% gown, by an affedfed miftakc, 
changed the face of affairs in Europe. Matters 
grew warm between the two parties. The 
new favourite's brother afked the duke for a re» 
gimenti the duke refufed it, upon which the 
queen gave it him herfelf. The tones laid 
hold of this conjundfure to free the queen from 
her domeftic davery,. humble the power of the 
duke, change the mini (fry, make peace, and if 
poilible replace the Stewart family on the throne 
of England If the difpofition of the dutchefs 

would 

We cm aiBrm, on the very heft authority, tlw the 
nm never harboured any fuch delign. There might in- 
deed be rome Jacobites among them, who fecrctly mm- 

' lained 
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would hai/e allowed her to make fome conceC* 
ilonSj ihe miglit ftill have retained her power. 
The queen and flie had been uied to write to 
each other every day, under borrowed names : 
this myiterioas familiarity always left the way 
open for a reconciliation; but the dutchefs made 
life of this refource only to make things vvorfe. 
She wrote to the queen in the moft infolent 
terms ; and, among other expreilions made ule 
of the following ; Do me jullice, and make 
me noanfwen"' She foon repented of what ihe 
had done, and went to afic pardon of the queen 
with tears in her eyes ; but her majefty made 
her only. this reply; You have ordered me 
not to anfwcr )'ou, and 1 (hull not anfvver you/* 
After this the breach was irreparable ; the 
dutchefs appeared no more at court, and feme 
time afterwards Sunderland, the duke’s fbn«in- 
law, was removed from theminiftry, as the firft 
ilep towards turning out Godolpbin, and then 
the duke himPwdf. In other kingdoms this is 
called a difgrace; in England it is onlyachange 
of affairs; but this was a change very difEcult 
to be brought. about. The tories, th<f mafters 
of the queen, were not of the kingdom ; they 
found themfelves obliged to have recourfe to 
religion* At prefent there is little more religion in 
Great Britain than what is juft fufficiem to diftin.- 
guifli fadtions. The whigs inclined to prefby^ 
terianifm. This was the faflion that had de., 

m m » m . -i . ; 

tained notions of that kind ; but thefe they caretuiiy con» 
cealed from the party with which they affbeiated. Some 
too were driven into jacobitirm by hard ufage : but the 
tories in general had no intention to alter that faeeeffiOB 
which they £hemreive$ eiUfaihhed. 

throned 
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throned James 11. perfecuted Charles IL and 
brought Charles L to the block. The tories 
were in the epifcopal intereft, that favoured 
the houfe of Stewart, and wanted to introduce 
the do«Sirine of palEve obedience to kings, be- 
caufe the biftiops hoped, by that means, to have 
more obedience paid to themfelves. A clergy- 
man was procured to preach up this dodtine in 
St. PauFs cathedral, and to fet forth, in the 
moft odious light, the adminiftration of the duke 
of Marlborough, and the meafures of the party 
who had given the crown to king William ; but 
notwithftanding the queen fecretly favoured this 
preacher, flie could not prevent his being 
fikneed for three years by the houfes, at- 
fembkd in Wellminfter-hall, who ordered his 
fermon to be burnt by the hands of the common 
hangman. She felt her want of power Itill 
more fenfibly, in not daring to indulge the calls 
' of blood in opening a way for her brother to 
that throne which the wings had barred agaiuft 
biin. Thofe writers who fay that Marlborough 
and his party fell the inftant the queen ceaied 
to fupport them with her favour, know nothing 
of the affairs of England. The queen, though 
now defirous of peace, did not dare to remove ■' 
Marlborough from the command of her armies ^ 
and, in the fpring of 17 ii, he was flill pur- 
fuing his conquefts over France, though in dif- 

f race at his own court, A private agent from 
f^iicewas-fent- to London, to propofe condi-- 
tions of peace undcr-bandj but the queen new 
miniftry did not dare to accept them as yet. 

A new event, as unforeieen as the others, 
completed this great work. I'lie emperor Jo- 

ftph 
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I feplidied, and left the dominion^ 

of the houfe of Auftria, and the j^ri^ 

I German empire, together with the ^ 

: pretenfions to Spain and America, to his bro- ; ; 

. ther Charles, who was elected emperor forae • ' . 

I months afterwards. 

I On the firft news of his death, the preju- 

i dices which had put arms into the hands of | 

fo many nations, began to be diiKpated in Eng- ” ji 

j knd by the care of the new mlniftry. ' The 

war, faiJ they, was begun to prevent Lewis L 

XIW from governing bpain, America, Lorn- 
barJy, and tlie kingdom of Naples and Sicily*, i,f 
in the name of his grandfon ; wh^ then fhould 
we endeavour to unite all theic kingdoms in I]' 

the family of Charles VI? Why miift the |!‘ 

Englifh nation exiiauft its treafures ? We have 
paid more to the war than Germany and Hoi- :5|; 
land •together. The expenccs of this year , k 
alone amounts to feven millions fterling ; and If 

is the nation to ruin itfelf for a caufe it has no | 

concern with, and to procure a part of Flanders | 

for the Dutch, our rivals in trade ? All riiefe # 

arguments emboldened the queen, and opened f 

the eyes of a great part of the nation, and a |f 

new parliament being called, the queen was f 
at liberty to prepare matters for the peace of 
Europe. 

But thougli flie might do this privately, fhc 
could not as yet publicly break with her allies ; 
ib that while they were negociating in the ca- 
binet, Marlborough was carrying on the fer-. 
vice in the field. He ftill continued advancing 
in Flanders, where be forced the lines that 
Voi.. Vll N mi&d 
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» marflial Villars bad drawn from Mon- 

* treuil to Valenciennes, took Bouchain, 
^ advanced as far as Quefnoi, and from 

thence was proceeding towards Paris, which had 
not a lingle rampart to oppofe him. 

It was at this unfortunate period that the fa- 
mous Dugu^*trouin, who had not as yet any 
rank in the fea fervice, and owed every thing 
4^0 himfelfj hy his own courage, and the afEf- 
tance of feme merchants who furniihed him with 
money, fitted out a fmall fleet, and failed to 
tQ j the Brafils, where he took one of 

the principal cities called St. Sebaf- 

* ^7^ ^ dan de Rio Janeiro. He and his 
crew returned home loaded with riches, and the 
Portuguefe loft even more than he had gained ; 
hut the mifehief that he had done in the Brafils 
4lid mt alleviate the miferies of France* 


CHAP. ^ 
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CHAP. CLXXXVI. ■ I 

Vi<£l:ory gained by Marflial Villars at De- 

NAiN. The Affairs of France retneved* ; | 
The general Peace. £ 


T he negociations which were now open- 
ly fet on foot in London, proved more 
falutary. The queen feiit the earl of Straf- 
ford ambaflador to Holland, to communicate to 
the ftates the propofals made by Lewis XIV» 
Marlborough’s leave was no longer afked. 'The 
carl of Strafford obliged the Dutch to name 
plenipotentiaries, and to receive thofe of 
France. 

Three private perfons ffill continued to op- 
pofe the peace; thefe were Marlborough, pHnee 
Eugene, and Heinfius, who perfifted in their 
indention of crufliing Lewis XI V. but when 
the Englifti general returned to London, at the 
clofe of the campaign in 17 1 1, he was deprived 
of all his employments 5 he found a new houfb 
of commons, and had no longer the majority 
in the houfe of lords. The queen, by creating 
a number of new peers, bad weakened the 
duke^s party, and ftrengthened the crown in* 
tereft. He was now accufed, like Scipio, of 
malverfation ; and, like that hero, extricated 
himfelf by his reputation and by retiring. He 
was ftill powerful, though in difgrace. Prince 
Eugene himfelf came over to London, on 
pofe to flrengthen his party* This prince met 
with the receptioi> due to his birth and reputa- 
tion, but his propofals were rejeiied. The 
court-intereft prevailed, prince Eugene leturaed 
N 2^ ' tO' 
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^ marfhal Villafs had drawn from Mon*- 
r Valenciennes, took Bouchain, 

7 advanced as far as Qiiefnoi, and from 
thence was proceeding towards Paris, which had 
not a ffngle rampart to oppofe him* 

It was at this unfortunate period that the fa- 
mous Dugue-^trouin, who had not as yet any 
'rank in the fea fervice, and owed every thing 
to himfelf, by his own courage, and the aiEf- 
tance of fome merchants who furnifhed him with 
money, fitted out a fmall fleet, and failed to 
^ , the Brafils, where he took one of 

\ the principal cities called St. Sebaf- 
* 7 ” tian de Rio Janeiro. He and his 
crew returned home loaded with riches, and the 
Portugucfe loft even more than he had gained ; 
hut the mifchief that be had done in the Brafils 
did not alleviate the mtferies of France* 
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Vi£l:ory gained by Marflial VitLAlis at Dh« 
NAiN. The Afeirs of France retric\^€d« 
The general Peace. 

T H E negociations which were now open- 
ly fet on foot in London^ proved more 
falutary. The queen fent the earl of Straf- 
ford ambaflador to Holland, to communicate to 
the ftates the propofals made by Lewis XfV* 
Marlborough’s leave was no longer atkeJ. The 
ear! of Strafford obliged the Dutch to nanie^ 
plenipotentiaries, and to receive thofe of 
France. 

Three private perfons ftill continued to op- 
pofe the peace 5 thele were Marlborough, prince 
Eugeise, and Heinfius, who perfifted in their 
indention of cruifhing Lewis XIV. but when 
the Englifli general returned to London, at the 
clofe of the campaign in lyr i, he was deprived 
of all bis employments ; he found a new houfe 
of commons, and had no longer the majority 
in the houfe of lords. The queen, by creating 
a number of new peers, had weakened the 
duke’s party, and ffrengthened the crown in- 
tereft. He was now accufed, like Scipto, of 
malverfation 5 and, like that hero, extricated 
himfelf by his reputation and by retiring. He 
was ftill powerful, though in difgrace. Prince 
Eugene himfelf came over to London, on pur-«« . 
pofe to ftrengthen hk party. This prince met 
with the reception due to his birth and reputa- 
tion, but his propofals were rejedted. The ' 
court-mtereft prevailed, prince Eugene returned 
N 2- . m 
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to end the war alone, with the frefc incentive 
ofaprorpefl of viflory, without a companion 
to divide the honour. 

■ While the congrefs was aflembling at Ut* 
recht, and the French, plenipotentiaries, who 
had been fo ill ufed at Gertruydenberg, now 
returned to treat upon more equal terms, rruir- 
ihal Villars lay behind his lines to cover Arras 
and Cambray. Prince Eugene took the town of 
Qiiefnoy, and overfpread the country with an 
army of an hundred thoufand mein 'Phe Dutch 
had exerted tliemfelvcs ; and though they had 
never bcfoi e furnifhed their whole quota towards 
the neceilary expences of the war, they had 
this year exceeded their contingent. Queen 
Anne could not as yet openly difengage herielf 
from them ; flie had fent the duke of Ormond 
to join prince Eugene’s army with twelve thou- 
find Englifh, and ftill kept in pay a number 
of German troops. Prince Eugene, after burn- 
ing the fuburbs of Arras, advanced towards the 
French army, and propofed to the duke of Or’-, 
mond togive them battle ; but the Englifti ge- 
neral had been feiit vi’ith orders not to fight. 
XhC’.private negociations between England and 
France drew towards a conclofion : a furpenfiou' 

■ 'O-f arms was proclaimed between the two crowns, 

. ILcwis XIV. put Dunkirk into the hands of the 
•Englifh, as a fecurity for -the performance of 
' hm engagements. • duke of ■■ Ormond then 
, ■ mired towards Ghent : he endeavoured to take 

with him the troops that were in the queen’s 
# j>ay 5 but none would follow him except ■ four 
P'.J%uadrons of the regiment of Holfiein, and one 
pfegiment of Liege, The troops of Brandenbtarg,' 
f Saxony, '■ Heffr, and Denmark, ■ remained ^ith- 
V Z prince 
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prince Eugene, and were paid by the Dutch* 
The cleclor of Flanover himfelf, who was to 
fucceed queen y\nne on the throne of England, 
notwithibniding her remonftrances, continued 
his troops in the pay of the allies, which plainly 
fliewed, that the pretenfions of his himily to the 
crowui of England did not depend upon queen 
Anne's fovour. 

Prince Eugene, - though deprived of the afTif- 
tiuice of the .Englifli, wasftill fiiperior by tweji- 
ty thoufand oi-n to the French army; he v/as 
iikewiic fuperior by hfs poiitton, by the great 
plenty of magazines, and by nine years of con- 
tinued victories. 

Matihal Villars could not prevent him from 
linking ficge to Landrccy. France, exhaufted 
of men and money, was in confternation, and 
people placed no great dependence on the con- 
ferences at Utrecht, which might be all over- 
thrown by the facceJTesof prince Eugene. Se- 
veral coiniderable detachments had already en- 
tered Champagne and ravaged the country, and 
advanced as far as the gates of Rheims. : 

The alarm was now as great at Verfaiiles as 
in the reft of the kingdom. The death of the 
king's only fon, which fell out this year, the 
duke of Burgundy, thedutchefs his wife, and 
their eldeft fon, all carried to their graves the 
fame day, and the only remaining child at the 
point of death ; all thefe domeftic misfortunrs, 
added to thofe from without, and the fuffering^ 
of the people, made the clofe of Lewis 
reign confidered, as a time pointed out for' 
mities, and every one expeSed to fee 
diiafters than they had formerly feen grealMfs 
and glory. 
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Precifely at this perioJ, the duke de Fen* 
dome died in Spain. I'hc general difpirited- 
neik which feized upon the French nation on 
this occafion, of which I remember to have 
been mrfclf a witnefo, filled them with appre* 
heiifions, left Spain, which had been fopportec! 
by the duke dc Venddme, fiiould fall with 
him* 

As Landrecy could not hold out longj it was 
debateJ at YeriailleSj whether the king fhouk! 
retire to Chambord, On thk occafion he told 
the rrjatflud crHarccurt, that, in cafe of any 
frtO'i n.jiifarturie, he "would aiiernbie the nobility 
cf his kingdom, lead them in peribn againft 
the euemy, notwithftanding he wsls now up- 
wards of feventy, and die fighting at their head. 

. A fault committed by prince Eugene delivered 
the king and kingdom from thefe dreadful in- 
quietudes, It is faid, that his lines w^re too 
much extended 5 that his magazines at Mar- 
ebiennes were at too great a difiance ; and that 
general Al’bennarle, who was pofled between 
Bedain and the prince’s camp, was not within 
reach of affifting him- foon enough, in cafe he 
Was ‘attacked » -Ihave'been affured, that a beau- 
liftil Italian lady, whom I faw fometime after- 
,|vards at the Hague, and whom prince Eugene 
then kept, lived in Marchiennes j and that it 
was on her account that this was made a place 
for magazines. It is doing injufticc to prince 
Eugene, to fiippofe that a woman could have 
iny fhare in his military arrangements; but 
when we know that a curate, and a counfellor 
of Bouay, named leFevre d’Orval walking to* 
gether In thofe quarters, firft ccnceived the 
idea that Denai]^ and Marchiennes nxight eafily 
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Be attacked 5 this will better ferve to prove, by 
what fecret md weak fprings the great affairs 
of this world are often dire£l:ecl. Le Fevre 
communicated his notion to the intendant of 
the province^ and he to marihal Montefquiou^ 
who commanded under marfhai Villarsj the 
general approved of the fcheme^ and put it into 
execution. To this z£kion^ in fa£f, France 
C 'Tcd her fafefcy more than to the peace £he made 
with England, Marjfhal Villars put a deceit 
upon prince Eugene ; a body of dragoons was 
ordered to advance in fight of the enemy^s carnp^ 
as if going to attack it ^ and while thefe dragoons 
retired towards Guife, the marfhal -r , 
marched towards Denain with his 
army drawn up in five columns, ^7 ^ 
forced genera! Albemarle’s inlrenchments, de- 
fended by feventeen battalions, who were all 
killed or made prifoners- The general himfelf 
furrendered prifoner of war> with two princes . 
of the houfe of Naflau, the prince of Holftein, 
the prince of Anhalt, and all the officers of the 
detachment. Prince Eugene marched in hafte 
to their aliiftance, but did not come up till the 
affion was over; and, in endeavouring to get 
pofiejfiion of a bridge that led to Denain, he 
loft a number of his men, and was obliged to 
return to his- camp, after having been; wimeis 
of this defeat. 

All the pofts along the Scarpe, as far m Mar* 
chiennes, were carried, one after another, 
the utmoft rapidity ; the army then df* 

reSly for Marchiennes, which was defended ■ ' 
by four thpufand men ; the liege was ca-rried ■ 
on with the greateft vigour, and in,t?u'‘ee' days 
time the garrifon were made prifonersof W^r j 
N 4 . ' ■ .lit 
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I I , all the ammunition and provifions tlut 
enemy had laid up for the whole 
campaign, fell into our hands* The 
fuperiorky was now wholly on the fide of mar- 
fiial Villars ^ the enemy difeouraged, railed the 
o . . fiege of Landrccy, and foon after- 

0^*1712 Douay, Qucfiioi, and 

^ Bouchain, retaken by our troops* 

■ The frontiers were now in fafety. Prince Eu- 
gene drew off his army, after having loft n?ar 
hiiy hatcalions, forty of w^hoin were made priib- 
ners between the fight of Denain and the end of 
the campaign. The inoft fignal victory could 
i:or have produced greater advantages. 

" Had marfliai Villars been pofieffed of the fajiie 
ibare of popular favour with fome other gene- 
rals, he; would have been publicly called the rc- 
ftorer of France, inftcad of which they hardly 
a^xknowieged the obligations tluny had to him, 
and envy |>rcvailed over the public joy for this; 
umexpebb-d iuccefs. 

: Every ftep of marfhal de Villars haftened the 
peace pf Utrecht , queen Anne’s miniflry, as an- 
' Iwcrablo; to their country and to Europe for their 
negkded nothing that concerned the 
intereii'of England and its allies, and the fafety 
of 'the public weal. In the firft place, they in- 
Efted, that Philip V. now fettled on the throne 
■of Spain, ftiould renounce his right to the 
of "France, which he had hitherto con- 
ftantly maintained; and that the duke of Berry, 
his brother, prefumptive heir to that crowm, 
after the only remaining great grandfon of 
Uewis, XiV* then at the point of death, fliould 
likewife rxiiouncc all pretenfions to the crown 

, of 
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of Spairiy In cafe he fhould come to be king of 
France, They Ilkewile exacted the fame on 
the part of the duke of Orleans, The late 
twelve years war had flicwn how little men are 
to be bound by fuch a£ls ; there is no one 
known law that obliges the defeendants of a 
prince to give up their right to a throne becaufe 
their father may have renounced it, Thefe re- 
nunciations are of no effedbj except when the 
common interefi: is In concert with them ; but 
liowc\^cr they ferved to calm, for the prefent, a 
twelve years fbrm ; and it is probable, that one 
day, feveral nations m.^y join to fupport thefe 
renunciations that are now the bafis of the ba- 
lance of power, and the tranquility of Europe* 
By this treaty the iflaiid of Sicily was given 
to the duke of Savoy, with the title of iciniTr 
and on the continent the towmsof Fcneftrelles, 
Exilles, with the valley of Pmgilns : ib chat thev 
tofd: from the houfe of Bourbon, to irj’gram 
di/ehirn. ‘ ■ 

'The ifotch had a cond-Ieralfe 'barrier givert , 
them, which they had always been aiming, at ; ■ 
and if the houfe of Bouibon was defpoiled'of ' 
fomc territories, in favour of the duke of Savoys ■ ' 
the iioufe of Auirria was, on the other hand,, 
ftript to iatisfy the Dutch, who were become'"' 
at its expence the guanlntees and mailers of.th'e ' 
ftrongeft cities of Flanders. Due regard Wits :: , 
paid to the intereif of the Dutch with' relped'i 
to trade ; and there was an article ftipuhticd' v'l' 
I ike wife in favour of the Poituguefe. 

Tlie fbvereignty of the ten provinces of f 
S[>;uvf!i Nchifulauds w?.r rcluved fors.hr 
ror, icgetlier with the advantageous lordffilp . 
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ihe barrier towns. They pewife guaramied 
to him the kingdom of Naples and bio ly, w . * 
all his pofTeffions in Lombardy, and the ioui 
ports on the coaft of Tufcany. But the cou t 
of Vienna would not fubfenbe thefe wndi- 
tioDS, as thinking fhe had not fufRcient ju&co 

^Ts tfEngland, her glory and ^ 

fufficiently fecured. She had obtained the 
rnSition of the harbour and f 

Dunkirk, which had been the^jea ^ 
lealoufy. She was left m pofleffion of Gibraltar 
ind thl illand of Minorca by Spain. Ftance 
ceded tofter Hudfon’s bay, the .Hand of New - 
foundland, and Acadia ; and P 

oreatcr privileges for her American t.. 
had beei granied even to the 

JSn'^moigte gS;s 

very refneftable nature. • w 

Laftly, queen Anne, facnficing the rights of 
blood, and the fecret inclinations of her heart, 
to the defires of her country, lecured the fuc- 
cwlon to the crown of Great Britain to the 

houfe of Hanover. , 

As to the eledors of Bavaria and Cologne, 
the former was to keep the dutchy of Buxem- 
Uiirg and the county of Namur till his brothei 
and bmfclf foould be reftored to their deco- 
rates; for Spain had ceded thofc two fovereign- 
tiea to the deCor of Bavaria, as a confidcration 
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for his iofTeSj and the allies had taken neltheroF 
tbem during the wan 

For France^ who demolifhed Dunkirk^ and 
gave up fo manf places in Flanders that her 
anns had formerly conquered^ and that had beea 
fecured to her by the treaties of Nimeguen and 
Ryfwick, foe got back Lifle^ Aire, Bethmie, 
and Saint-Venant, 

Thus did the Englifli miniftry to all appear- 
ance do julFce to every one; but this -was de- 
nied them by the whigs ; and one half of the 
nation reviled the memory of queen Anne, for 
ha.ving done the greateft good that a fovereign 
polTibly could do, in giving peace to fo many 
nations. She tvas reproached with not having, 
difmembered France, when it was in her power 
to do it. 

Ail thefe treaties were figned, one after ano- 
ther, in the courfe of the year 17x3; but whe- 
ther it was owing to the oLftinacy of prince 
Eugene, or to the bad politics of the emperor^'s 
council, that monarch did not enter into any of 
thefe negociations. He would certainly have 
had Landau, and perhaps Strafbourg, had he 
at firft fallen in with the views of queen Anne 
and h«r miniftry; but he was bent upon conti- 
nuing the war, and fo got nothing. 

Marfhai ViJiars having fecurSi the reft of 
French Flanders, marched towards the Rhinei 
and, after making himfclf mafterof * . ■■ 

Spires, Worms, and all the circum- 
■Jacent country, he took Landau, \ 

which the emperor might have had by accedpi^ 
to the peace, forced the lines that 
prince Eugene had ordered to. be ' 


t 

■/ 
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drawn from Brifgau, defeated marflia! Van-*- 
boiiney who defended thofe lines ; and 

befiegcd and took Friburgj the capital 
" 3 Qf Upper Auftria. 

^ The council of Vienna preffed the circles of 
the empire to fend the fuccours they had pro* 
mi fed, but no fuccours came. They now be- 
gan to be fenfible that the emperoiv without 
the affiflance of England and Holland, could 
never prevail againll France, and refblvcd upon 
peace when it w^as too late. 

Marfhal Villars, after having thus put an 
end to the war, had the additional honour of 
concluding the peace with prince Eugene, at 
Raftad. This was perhaps the firft time that 
two generals of oppofite parties had been known 
to meet together at the clofc* of a campaign, to 
treat in the names of tlicir mailers. They 
both brought wdrh them that opennefs of cha- 
radler for which they werediilinguifiied. 1 liave 
heard marflial Villars relate, that one of the 
fxrft things he faid to prince Eugene was this : 

Sir, we do not meet as enemies ; your ene* 
'mies are' at Vienna, and rnmc'at Verfaillesd’ 
And in fa£l both of them had always cabals to 
combat at their rcfpeclive courts. 

There wsl$ no notice taken in this treaty of 
the pretenfions v/hich the emperor ftill main* 
rained to the Spanifh . monarchy, nor of the 
empty title of Cathohe King, that he con- 
tinued to bear after Philip V. was in quiet pof- 
feffion of the kingdom. Lewis XiV. kept 
Strafbourg and Lnndau, which he had before 
ofiered'togive up, Huinnguen, and new Ilri-, 
fac, which he had propofed to demolifli, ami the 
fovcrcigrity of Alfkce, which he had ■offered to^ 

iC- 
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renounce* But what was fiill more honourabic 
far hinij he procured the eieclors of Cologne 
and Bavaria to be reinllated in their ranks and 
dominions. 

It is a very remarkable circumflancc that 
France in all her treaties with the emperors^ 
has conflantly protected the rights of the princes 
and ftates of the empire. She laid the foun- 
dation of the Gerniardc liberties by the peace of 
Muiiiler , and caufccl an eighth cledlorateto he 
CR'cIcd in favour of this very houfe of Bavaria, 
'i'lvj ^>f V\''ciipha]ia was confirmevd by 

ih:it c.iMh’hncgi^cn. ihr the treaty of Ryfwick: 
file procured ail the cflaie of cardinal Furitem- 
berg to be reftored to him. L.lth.g by this peace 
cf U trecht, ihe obtained the rc-Cihbhihment of 
the two electors* It muft be acknowied..,ed» 
that throughout the whole ncgociationj which 
put an end to this long quarrel, France re- 
ceived laws from England, and impofed them 
on the empire.' 

The hifcorical memoirs of thofe times, from-, 
which fo many hiftories of Lewis XIV, have ' 
been compiled, fay that prince Eugene, when 
he had finifhed the conferences, deilrecl the 
duke dc Villars to embrace the knees of Lewis, 
XiV, for him, and toprefent that monarch, in 
his name, with affuranccs of the moft profound 
refpedl of A fubje£l towards his fovereignd* 
In the firft place, it is not true, that a prince, 
the grand -fon of a fovereign, can be the fub^ 
jedl: of another prince, becaufe he was born in 
his dominions ; and in the fecond place? it is 
ffill lefs fo that prince Eugene, vicar-general 
of the empire, could call himfeif the fubjedt of 
the king of France. 
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And now each ftate took pofTeflion of its 
new rights. The duke of Savoy got hirafelf 

acknowledged in Sicily, without confultmg the 
emperor, who complained ot it m vain. Lewis 
XIV. procured entrance for his troops into 
Lille, the Dutch feized on their barrier towns, 
and the ftates of the country gave them one 

million two hundred and fifty 
per ann. to continue mafters m Flanders. 
Lewis XIV. filled up the harbour of Dunkirk, 
raized the citadel, and demohfhed the fortifi- 
cations towards the fea, in prefence of the h-ng- 
lilh commiffary. The inhabitants, who faw 
their whole trade ruined thereby, lent a depu- 
tation over to London to implore the clemency 
of queen Anne. It was a mortifying circum- 
ftaiie to Lewis XIV. that his fubjedls fiiou d 
go to afk favours of a queen of England , but 
ft was ftill more melancholy for thefe poor 
people to meet with a refufal from the queen. 

The king, fometime afterwards, enlarged the 
canal of Mardyfce, and by means of fluices 
formed an harbour there, which ws thought 
already to equal that of Dunkirk. The earl of 
Stair, ambafiador from England, complained 

of this in warm terms to the king. It is faid 
in one of the heft books we liave» Lewis 

XIV. made him this reply: “ My Lord, I have 
always been mafter in my own kingdom, lome- 
ttrnes in thofe of others : do not put me in re- 
membrance of it.” .1 know of my own certain 
knowledge, that Lewis XIV. never made fo 
improper a reply; he was far from ever having 
been mafter in England: he was indeed matter 
in his own kingdom; but the point in qucftion 

was, whether he was mafter of eluding a treaty 
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to which he owed his repofe, and perhaps tbo 
greateft part of his kingdom. This however 
is true> that he put a ftop to the works of Mar- 
dyck, and thus yielded to the remonftrances of 
the ambaffador, mftead of braving them. The 
works of the canal of Mardyke were demolifhed 
fooji afterwards, during the regency^ and the 
trcE^^ accomplilhed in every point. 

r^ottvichftaoding the peace of Utrecht and 
I-luiiad, Philip V. was not yet in poileilion of all 
Spain : he had ftili Catalonia to conquer^ and 
the iflaiK'fs of Majorca and ivica. 

It is necefiary to know, thxtt the emperor 
Charles having left his wife at Barcelona, and 
finding himfelf unable to carry on a war in 
Spain, and yet unwilling to give up bis claim, 
or accept of the peace of Utrecht, had never^ 
thelefs made an agreement with queen' Anne 
for a fquadron of Englilh fhips to bring away' 
the emprefs and the troops^^ now ufeJefs in Ca- . • 
talonia. In faft, Catalonia had been already 
evacuated; and Starembeg, when he quitted 
that province, had refigned his title of viceroy ; 
blit he left behind him all the feeds of a civil 
war, with the hopes of a fpeedy fuccouron the 
part of the emperor and the queen of England, 
Thofe who had the moft credit m that pro- 
vince, imagined that they might be able to form 
a republic under a foreign protedion ; and that 
the king of Spain would not be ftrong enough 
to fubduc them. On this occaflon, they dif- 
played that charader which Tacitus gave them 
lb long fmee, who calls them, An intrepid 
people, that count their lives for nothing when 
not employed in fighting/* 
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If they, had made half die efforts for Philip 

their king, as ^ they then did againft^hinn 
the archduke would never have difpiitcd Spaliu 
By the obftinate rcfffince they madcj they 
proved that Philip, th»)ugh delivered from his 
Competitor, was not able to reduce them by his 
Own power. Lewis XiV. v/ho during the latter 
part of the war, had not been able to aflift his 
grand-fon with either fliips or foldiers, agaioft 
his rival, Charles, now lent him fuccours agalnll: 
his rtbcllious fubjeds. A fleet of French ffups 
blocked up the harbour of Barcelona, and iiiar- 
fhal Berwick laid fiege to it by land. 

The c|uecn of Engl and, faithful to her treaty, 
would not aflift this city. Iflic emperor mmie 
a vain promife of fuccours. The befieged de- 
fended themfclves with a courage that was for- 
tified hy fanaticifin. The priefts and monks 
ran to arms, and mounted the trenches, as if 
it had been a religious war. A phantom of 
liberty rendered them deaf to all the advances 
made to them by their mailer. Upwards of 
five hundred ecciefmftics died during this fiege, 
with their arms in iheir hands: w^e may judge 
whether by their fpeeches and examples they 
helped to animate the people. 

They bung out a black enfign upon the 
breach, and flood feveral affaultsj at length 
the befiegers having made their way into the 
town, the befieged difputed ftreet after flreet j 
and having retreated into the new town, after 
the old one was taken, they offered to capitulate 
on condition of being allowed all their privileges; 
but they only obtained their lives and eftates. 
Moft part of their privileges were taken from 

them. 
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them- Sixty monks were condemned to the 
gall ieSj and this was the only vengeance taken 
by the conquerors. Philip V. had, during the 
war, treated the little town of Xativa much 
more fcverely, by ordering it to be razed from 
the foundation as an example; but though he 
might do this to a town of no importance, he 
would not deftroy a large city that had a fine 
fea-port, and was of ufe to the flate. 

This fury of the Catalans, that had not ex- 
erted Itfelf while Charles VL was among them, 
and which trail fported them to Inch extremes 
when they were left withouc ailiit.ince, was tlkc 
Jaft fpark of that flame which had been h'ghtcd 
up by the will of Charles IL king of Spain, and 
had fo long laid w^'aftc the moil beautiful part 
of Europe* 
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I Muft ftill venture to call this long war a 
civil war. The duke of Savoy was in arais 
againft his two daughters. I’he prince of 
Vaiidemontj who ftded with the archduke 
Charles, was on the point of taking his own 
father prifoaer in Lombardy, who efpoufed the 
caufe of Philip V. Spain was a< 3 :ually divided 
into fadlions ; whole regiments of f'rcnch pro-- 
teftants ferved againft their own country. Laitly, 
it was on account of a fucceffion between re- 
lations, that the general war was begun ; and 
it may be added, that the queen of England ex- 
cluded her own brother from the throne, who 
was protedied by Lewis XJV. and was even ; 
obliged to fet a price upon his head. 

You VIIL B tfu- . 



% A General View 

Human hopes and prudence were deceived 
in thi^' war, as they almoft always are* Charles 
VI. though twice proclaimed in Madrid, was 
driven out of Spain. Lewis XIV. when juft 
j3*eady to fink, was railed again by the unfore- 
feen divifions in England: The Spanifh councils 
■whofe only motive for calling the duke of An-* 
Jou to the crown had been to prevent the mo- 
narcliy from being ever difiiicmbered, faw fe-» 
veral of its parts lopt off. Auftria had Lom- 
bardy and Flanders, of which latter the houfc 
of Pruifia had one fmall part, the Dutch aiiothcis 
and the French had poffeflion of a fourth part. 
Thus the inheritance of the houfe of Bourbon 
was divided between four powers, while that 
which feemed to have the moft right to it did 
not even poflefs a fingle farm. The emperor 
was for feme time in poffcilion of the ifland of 
Sardinia, which was of no ufc to him, and of 
the kingdom of Naples, that great fief of Rome, 
of which its owners are fo frequently and eafily 
difpoffefled. The duke of Savoy held Sicily 
for four years ; but to no other purpofe than to 
maintain againft the pope that fingular but an- 
cient privilege of being pope hlmfelf in that 
ifland i that is to fay, abfolute matter in matters 
of religion, do&inal points ’'excepted. 

The vanity of politics appeared more obvious 
after the peace than even during the war. It 
will not admit of a doubt that queen, Anne^s 
miniftry had an intention of fecretly preparing 
the way for the reftorationof James II The 

queen 

^ Certainly the Whigs taxed them with fuch a defjgn | 
thotiih, with aU %liut induilry, tlujy amr cauld adduce ope 

proof 



iiucen Iierfelf began to liften to the voice of 
nature in that of her rninifters^ and defigned to 
leave the fuccelSon to her brother^ whom ine had 
been compsilcd to profcribe againft her will : 
but death prevented all thefe defigns* The 
haufe of Hanover, whom flie looked upon as 
foreigners, and did not love, fucceeded her* 
Her minifters were perfecuted, and the pre- 
tender's party having endeavoured to ailert his 
light in 1715, as defeated And this rebel- 
lion, Vviiich, had ihc queen lived a little longer, 
would have been called a lawful revolution, 
was puniftied by the blood of many filed upon , 
the icafrbld. 


proof to juftify tlie cbnrf.e. It is well known rbAt at tliii 
period, tlie miinilry was divided iix ititlf,* and that both 
Oxford and Bolingbtokc took all thejnethedji in their power 
to recommend themfelves to tho ele<itor of Hanover and th« 
duke of Marlborough. The ^ifeen repeated again and again 
in parliament, her inviolable attachment to the protedant 
fucesffion, which both houfes vQ|ed to be out of danger* 
Oxford made advances tosvards a rcconciliahort with the 
leaders of the Whig party, jnd took particular opporttmities 
of affuring the eledtor of attachment to t'se houfe' o£ 
Hanover. Lord Eolingbroks propofed a bill, denouncing 
the penalties of high treafon agairJl thofe who fltould lift 
or be inliffed in the pretenvler’s ferviesj the motiem was 
approved, and tlie bill pviTed into a law. The fame lord 
carried on a fecret coiTtfpondence with the d-ake of Marl- 
borough } and it was from this quarter, that, after the 
ceiTion of George I, he received timely intimation, that a 
deiign was formed to bring him to the block. If w’e al- 
low this minkiry had any regard to their owm fafety, vrfe 
cannot fuppofe they would harbour and feck to prbmoi® 
a deiign fo repugnant to the inclinations of the people. 

* At Preilon by general Willis, and on the fame day at 
Dumblaine by the duke of Argyll. 
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4 A General View 

AfFairs took a very different turn in France 
after the death of Lewis XIV, It would have 
been too tedious, too difficult, and too hazard- 
ous, to affemble the ftates'of the kingdom in 
order to adjuft the various pretenfions to the 
regency. The parliament of Paris had before 
conferred it upon tw*o queens; at this time they 
bellowed it upon the duke of Orleans. They 
bad in pad ages declared void the will of Lewis 
XIIL upon the prefent occafion they, in like 
manner, fet afide that of Lewis XIV. Thus 
was Philip, duke ofOrleans, grandfon of France^ 
proclaimed abfolute mafter, b} the fame parlia- 
ment which fhortly after fent him into banifli- 
ment. 

That it may the more fully appear wffiat a 
blind fatality prefidis over the affairs of this 
world, it is proper to obferve, that the Otto- 
man empire, which might have fallen upon the 
empire of Germany, during the long war of 
1701, waited till the concluiion of the general 
peace, in order to wage war with the Chriftians. 
The Turks in I7I5> with eafe poffefled them- 
felves of Peloponnefus, which the renowned 
Morofini, furnamedPelopoiinefiacus, had taken 
from them about the clofe of the feventeenth 
century, and which had been ceded to the Ve- 
netians by the peace of Carlowitz. The em- 
peror, who guarantied that peace, was under a 
neceffity of declaring againft the Turks. Prince 
Eugene, who had before defeated them at 
Zenta, paffed the Danube, and near Peterwa- 
radin engaged the grand vizir All, favourite of 
the fultan Achmet III. over whom he gained, 
a fignal victory. 

Though 
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Though particular fafils do not properly cnte^^ 
into a general plan, I cannot avoid mentioning 
ill this place the acSiion of a Frenchman, fainons 
for his extraordinary adventures. The count 
de Bonneval, who had quitted the fervice of 
France on account of fume difgufl: received 
from the miniftry, being then major general 
under prince Eugene, was in that buttle fur- 
rounded by a numerous body of jaiiiflaries j he 
was accompanied by no more than two hun- 
dred foldiers of his own regiment : he made a 
ftand during a whole hour, and being at lail 
ftunned by the flroke of a lance, his ten 
remaining foldiers cairied him to the vitflorious 
army. I'his very man, who had been proicribcd 
in France, came afterwards to Paris, and was 
there publicly married, and a few y^ars ai'ierhe 
aflumed the turban at Conftaruinople, w^here 
he died invefted with the dignity of bafliaw. 

The grand vbJr Ali was mortally wounded 
in this battle. The manners of the Turks 
were at that time rough and barbarous: this 
vizir caufed a general of the emperor’s who 
was his prifuncr, to be butchered, juil before 
he expired. 

The year following, prince Eugene laid fiege 
to Belgrade, the garrifon of which conihled "of 
near fifteen thoufand men : he foon found iiimfelf 
befieged by a numerous army of Turks, who 
advanced againfi his camp, and furrounded it 
with trenches : he was in a firuaiion entirely 
fiiiiilar to that of Gefar at Ak^xia, and like 
Caefar he extricated himfelf from the dilficulty : 
be routed the enemy, and took the town: hit 


^ His name was Breuncr, 
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whole .rmywas.hpon .ho point ol p^ing; 

but military diiitipiino tt'ntnpito* . 

‘ Tbts'Si^S wa^'oiW ?»* 

nitch of^elory bv the peace ot 1 .afiarow.itz, y 
^ VV, Rhc'radc'and Temiftvar were ceded to 
wmch Belgrade a y^^^tians, upon whole 

W.W had been undertaken, were a- 

account tne Greece irrscoverablf. 
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of putting his projed in execution. He had in 
a few years re-eftablifhed the finances and 
forces of the Spanifli monarchy j he formed 4 
defign of reuniting to it Sardinia, which at that 
time belonged to the emperor j and Sicily, 
which the dlrkes of Savoy had been poffeffed of 
ever fince the peace of Utrecht. He propofed 
changing the conffitution of England, in order 
to prevent it from making any oppofition to 
his cntcrprizes; and with the fame view he was 
deisrous of kindling a civil tvar in France. |He, 
at the fame time, carried on negociations with 
the Ottoman Port, with the czar Peter the 
Great, and with Charles XII. He was very near 
engaging theTurks to renew the waragainft the 
emperor ; and Charles XII. in conjundfiem with 
the czar, was himfelf to accompany the pre- 
tender to England, and replace him upon the 
throne of his anceftors. 

In the mean time the cardinal ftirred up an 
infurredlioii in Bretagne, and even then found 
means fecretly to convey into the kingdom 4 
body of troops difguifed like falconers, led by 
one Colincri, who had orders to join the re- 
volted. The confpiracy of the dutchefs of 
Maine, the cardinal de Polignac, and many 
more, was juft going to break out: their defign 
was to fpirit away the duke of Orleans, to de- 
prive him of the regency, and to confer it upon 
Philip V. kingof Spain. Thus cardinal Albe- 
roni, formerly a country curate in the neigh- 
bourhood of Parma, was in 3 fair way of be- 
coming firfi: minifter of Spain and France, and 
governing all Europe. 

An unforefeen accident made all thefc ta§ 
Projeds vani& into air; the confpiracy wa» 

E 4 ii£- 
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difcovered at Paris by a common coiirtezam^ 
and being once made public, to carry it into 
execution was impradicable. The king of 
Sweden, who was to have placed the pretender 
upon the tlmone of England, was killed in 
Norway, Notwithftanding this, fome of Albe-* 
roni's projects began to take effedl, fo many 
fecret iprings had he put in motion. The fleet 
'whicli be had fitted out made a defcent upon 
Sardinia in the year 1717, and in a few days 
made it fubmit to the yoke of Spain ; foon after^ 
it reduced almoii all Sicily, in the year 1718. 

But Albcroni not having been able to pre-» 
vent the Turks from concluding a peace with 
the emperor Charles VJ. nor to jfllr up civil 
wars in France and England, fawthe emperor^ 
the regent, and king George 1 . at once united 
agaiidl him. I'hc duke of Orleans, aflifled by 
the Englifli, made an attack upon Spain ^ lb that 
Lewis XV’s firft war was againft his uncle, 
whom Lewis XiV. had eftabliflied upon the 
throne, at the expence of fo much blood. An 
Englifh fleet defeated that of Spain not far 
from Meflina^ 5 fo that all the enterprizes of 
cardinal Albcroni having mifearried, this mi« 
nifter, who but fix months before was looked 
upon as the greateft ftatefman the world had 
ever produced, palled ever after for a rafli and 
turbulent febemer. 

The duke of Orleans refufed to make peace 
with Philip V. except upon condition that he 


* The Bngliih fquadron was commanded by admiral 
Byng, who, on the eleventh day of Auguft, took or de- 
rtroyed the whole Spanilh f!eef, except three Ihips of the 
lifte and three frigate;*, which efcaped under the condu<5l: of 
fear-admiral Cammoefc, who was a native of Ireland, 

would 
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would difcard his minifter ; he was delivered hy 
the king of Spain to the French troops, which 
condu£ted him to the frontiers of Italy. This 
very man being afterwards fent as legate to Bou- 
logne, and having it no longer in bis power to 
ruin kingdoms, employed his leifure in an at- 
tempt to deifroy the republic of San Marino. 
However, the refult of all his great projeds 
was an agreement to give up Sicily to the em- 
peror Charles, Vi. and Sardinia to the dukes of 
Savoy, who have remained in pofidllon of it 
ever llnce, and who upon that account have 
reiumeJ the title of kings of Sardinia ; but the 
houfe of Aufti'ia has fincc loft Sicily* 

M. JiZ MSit MSiL MSk. 

C H A p. CLXXXVJIf* 

Continuatlon'of the General View of Europh*^ ’ 
R ege ncy of tlie Duke of Or l e a s a. L a w-^s 
Syftem, 

A L L the courts of Europe were aflonifteJ 
to fee, fonietime after, in 1^24 and 1725, 
Philip V. and Charles VI, formerly irreconcile- 
able encmie::;, now united in bonds of the 
eft friendfhip ; and aftairs diviated from their 
natunii courfe to fuch a degree, that the miniftty 
of Madrid governed the court of Vienna during 
a whole year. That court, whofe in ten tf on 
had conftantly been to exclude the French 
branch which reigned over Spain, from all 
acceis to Italy, fo far loft fight of its ftrft view! , 
as to admit a fon of Philip V* and 
of Parma, his fecond wife, into that very mumtf 

B 5 fiarm . 
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from which they formerly intended to exclude 
every Frenchman and every Spaniard. The 
emperor beftowed upon this younger foil of his 
competitor the inveftirure of Parma and Pla- 
centia, and the grand dutchy of Tufcany. 
Though the fuccclllon of thefe dates was Hoc 
made public, Don Carlos was introduced with 
fix thoufand Spaniards ; and it coft Spain only 
twenty thoufand piftolcs, which were paid at 
Vienna. 

This imprudent ftep of the emneror^s council 
was by no means one of thofe which arc pro- 
duflive of happy confequences ; it coft hhu 
very dear in the fcqiicl. Every circumftance in 
this treaty was fingularj two adverfe houfes 
united without trulling each other ; the Englifo, 
who had exerted their uimcfteiroris to dethrone 
Philip V. and had deprived him of Minorca 
and Gibraltar, were mediators in the treaty : 
it was fignt'd by a Dutchman, named Ripperda, 
who had Icen railed to the dignity of duke, 
and was at that time very powerful in Spain j he 
was difgraced after having figned it, and retired 
to end his life in the kingdom of Morocco,, 
where he endeavoured to cftablifli a new re- 
ligion. 

' In France, during this time, the regency of 
the duke of Orleans, which threatened to be 
the moft tumultuous ever known, on account 
of the fecret practices of his enemies, and the 
genera! confulion of the finances, had been 
the moft peaceable and the moft happy iina- 
, gifiabic. The habit of obedience, to which 
the French had been accuftomed under Lewis 
XiV, was the fecurity of the regent, and of 


3 
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public tranquillity. The confpiracy, which 
had been direded under-hand by cardinal Al* 
beronlj and ill managed in France, was defeated' 
as foon as formed. The parliament, which du- 
ring the minority of Lewis XiV. had com- 
menced a civil war, cn account of twelve places 
of mafter of the requefts, and which had fu- 
perftied the wills of Lewis XllL and Lewis 
XIV. with Icfs ceremony than if they had been 
the wills of private perfons, fcarceJy had liberty 
to remonftrace, when the numerary value of 
the coin was raifed to above three times its or- 
dinary liandard. His marching cn foot from 
the great chamber to the Louvre, only drew up- 
on him the raillery of the people. The moft 


* AlberonJ, by means of thc^rince of Cdlamarej, the 
Spanilh ambaslador nt Paiis, intrij^ued with the mj*kontenta 
of France ; i^nd a fcheme wa.$ f-omiedi for fcmn$ tiie rtgeo^ 
and fecuTing the perfon of the yvung Icing. The d«ke of 
Orleans received the finl intimution of this plot from the 
king of Great Bvltviin \ but the particularr. were difetmredi' 
by .'n:cident. The prirce de Ct;i!..imare Intiwikd his 'diih 
patches to the abbe Pcrtocartro, and to a fon of the snarw ■ 
f|uis de Monteiicne,, who fet out from Paris together m . 
poil-cljaiCe, and ware overturned. The polUhon, having-' 
on this occavrion,» heard the abbt declare timt he would not 
have loft his portmanteau for an hundred tliourand piftoles, 
informed the governnieac of this circumftsncc at his return 
to Paris, The Spaniards were immediately purfued^ over* 
taken andfeized at i’oiiiers, with tJis portmanteau, m 
werefou/id two letters, whic'> made cIjC regent acqatlntel' 
with tite partijalars of the coniptracy. The prince de Ot'l* 
kmarc was forthwith conduced to tiie frontiers. The duke ' 
of Mayne, the marquis dc Pompitloiir, and the cardinal d« 
r^oligiKK:, with many other perfons of diftiotFion, mtm 
^;'..mAiiued to diiTerent pri orfs. The regent declared, war 
againft Spain ; and an army of thirty Tss tltoufand 
ftnt tov.'ards that kingdom^ under the tl» ■ 

duke cf Berwick. , ■ , > 
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unjuft editft that ever was publiftied, the ecli£l 
whereby all the inhabitants of the kingdom 
were forbid to keep by them any more than five 
hundred livresin ready money, did not occafion 
the leaft djfturbance. 'Fhc general fcarcity of 
fpecie in the land ; a whole people prefTing in 
crowds to afk at an office a little money to iiip- 
ply their immediate occafions ; paper credit, with 
v/bich France was quite overwhelmed; many 
cijzens trod to death in the crowd, and their 
dead bodies carried to the royal palace ; I lay, 
all this put together did not give rife to the 
ilighteft iiifurreciion. In a word, the celebrated 
f) ftem of Law, which feemed calculated to ruin 
both the regency and the ftate, contributed to 
the fupport of hot!], by confequences which no 
body could forcfcc. 

'The avarice which it occafioned amongft 
men of all conditions, from the loweft of the 
vulgar to the niagiftratcs, bifliops, and princes 
of the blood, drew oft* the attention of every 
body from the public good, and from every 
political and amidtious view, by filling them 
with the dread oflofing, and thethirft of gain. 
It was a great and extraordinary game of hazard, 
at whith the citizens betted againft each other. 
Earneft gameftci s licver lay afide their cards in 
ordef to difturb the government. It happened 
by a fort of delufion, whole fprings will for 
eviir remain hidden from all but the moft ex- 
perienced and piercing eyes, that a fyftem al- 
together chimerical, gave rife to a real com- 
merce, and caufed to fiourMi a-new the com- 
pany of the Indies, which had before been efta- 
blilhed by the celebrated Colbert, and ruined 
by t..c wars. In a word, though the fortunes 
5 of 
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of many private perfons were deftroycd, the 
nation^ in general, in afiiort time became moee 
rich, and iu. trade in- ^-rc extenlive, Th's fyfteni 
enlightened the minds -k men in the fame man- 
ner that civil m^ars whet their courage. ' 

This was an epulchnicrJ difcafv^ v/hirh foon 
fpread from Fiance to il-alland Siid England : 
it is worthy the a- ■•ention of pofhrity ; fork was 
not the political intcTcft <J two or three princes 
that thus turned whede iiatirms topfy-turvy* 
I'hc people of their tiwn accord ran headlong 
into this folly, which cnnche.l fame families, 
and reduced manyraorc to heyr.ory. A Scotch-' 
man, named John Law, whea-a we call John 
Lafs, who had no other e nyioyment than that 
of a ganiefier and calciil.iuu', veas oh]ip;cd to 
fly from CJreat Britain on account of a murder : 
he had a long time before dip^eiicJ the plan of a 
company, which was to pay the debts of a ftate 
by bank-notes, and rcimburfe irielf with the 
profits. I'his fyfteni was cjctr micly tompbeated ; • 
but, under proper regulations, it might have been 
made of great ufe. It wuis an imitation of the 
Englifli bank and India company. He pro- 
pofed this efiabliflinncnt to the duke of Savoy 
Vidtor Amadeus, fince firit kingofSardinia, wdio 
anfvveied, that he was not great enough to rum 
himrdf. 

He propofed it likewhe to the comptroller 
general Des Maretsj but that w^as at the, time 
of an unfortunate war, by which all credit was 
annihilated 5 and credit was the bails of this 
fyfteni. 

In fine, he found the regency of the dukeof 
Oilcans ajundfurc every way favourable y .4 
debt of tvifo thoufand iniUioni> to pay, a,, peace ■ 

whioi . 
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which left the government at leifure, and as 
prince and people paflionately fond of novelties. 

Hefirftofall eftablifbed a bank in his own 
name, in the year 1716. This foon l^came a 
general office of the receipts of the 
To this was joined the cornpany of the MiiS- 
ffippi ; a company from which the public was 
perfuaded to hope for extraordinary advantages.. 
The people being fcduced by the ailurements ot 
hope, ran with the utmoft eagernei's to purebafe 
the aaions of this company and bank united. 
Wealth, which was before locked up by the 
diftruftful, now began to circulate with pro- 
‘ the company’s notes encreafed tois 
wc-Ith%wo and even fourfold. In efiedt, France 

became extremely rich by the influence of cre- 
dit Luxury became known to men m every 
Jation of life ; and it paffed to the neighbours 
of France, who bad a feare in this commerce. 

The bank was declared a royal bank in Jyio* 
It undertook to manage the commerce of oe- 
negal, and acquired the privilege of the md India 
eolipmiy, founded by the celebrated Colbert, 
whicl had fallen fince his ^>”5’ 
its commerce to the traders of St. Male. In 
fiL, it took upon itfelf the general farms of 
the Whole kingdom. Thus was all the weaita 
of the whole kingdom ai the hands oi LaWg. 
and the finances themfelves depended upon a, 

‘^’‘iTS'ccSny appeared to he eftabliffied 
upn fuch great funds, ‘ts aaions increaled to 
fflore than twenty times their hift vame. The 
frequent variations in the price of tbefe effid^ 
brought imtnenfe fortunes to obfeure perkms . 
Man^y in Ids than fix months l>ccame ^ 
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opulent than fome fovereigns. Law, dazzled 
by his own fyftcm, and intoxicated by the pub- 
lic frenzy as well as his own, had made fo 
many notes, that the imaginary value of adlions 
amounted in 1719 to eighty times the money 
that could circulate in the kingdom. The go- 
veriHneiit reimburfed all the tenants ■ of the 
flate by paper. 

The regent was unable to gov^ern a machine 
fo immenfc and complicated, whofe rapid 
motion hurried him on, whether he would or 
not. The ancient financiers, and the wealthy 
bankers united, exhaufted the roj^al bank by 
making' confide table draughts upon it. Every 
body tried to change their notes for cafh 5 but 
the dif]moportio)ii was enormous. Credit funk 
all of a hidden j the regent flrove to revive it 
by edifts which entirely deftroyed it, Nothing, 
'was then feen but paper ^ real mifery began ta 
fucceed fo much imaginary wealth. At this 
Jiinfture the place of comptroller-general w«s 
conferred upon Law, exactly at a time when it 
was impoffible for him to acquit himfclf of the 
duties required by it; it was in 1720, an 
epocha rendered remarkable by the fu^verfion 
of all private fortunes, and of the revenues of 
the kingdom* He was feen foon after to be- 
come, by naturalization, a Frenchoiau of -a 
Scotchman j a catholic of a proteftant ; of an 
adventurer, a lord poflefTed of one of the fineli ■ ■ 
eftates of the kingdom ; and of a bagger a -rBi- 
nifter of llate. The difordcr was rifen to its 
lilgbeft pitch, The parliament of Paris made 
all the oppofition in its power to thele iiino- 
yations, and was therefore banifhed to Pon|:#i#* ■ 
Infine^, during the courle of the toe- jar,. ■ 
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Law, loaded with the public execration, was 
obliged to fly from the countr? which he had 
turned topfy-turvy by atten.-pdag to enrich It^ 

1‘hc rijjeritis- charged in libels publiflied at 
that ti.ne with having feized all the i]jecie of 
the kingdom, that he might he in a condition 
to effect his imbidous defigns j and it cannot 
he denied chat he died (even millions in debt. 
Law was accufed by the flxme authors of hav- 
ing feat the current coin of France into foreign 
countries for his own emolument: he lived for 
fonu time at l.ondon, being fupported by the 
generc fity of the marquis of Laffay, and died at 
Venice in circumfrarices juff above indigence. 
Such revolutions are nut the leaft uieful oh- 
jedls which hiiiory offers to our confideration. 

During this time the plague made terrible 
havo^k in Provence: the war with Spain ftill 
continued: Bretagne was ripe for rebellion; 
confpiracics had been formed againft the regent 5 
yet notwitbfl:anding all this he, with fcarce 
any difficulty, fucceeded in all he undertook, 
either at home or abroad. The kingdom was 
in a confufion, which occafioned univerfai dread 5 
yet this was the reign of pleafure and volup- 
tuoufoefs. 

After the fyftem of Law had failed, it was 
neceflkry to rehirm the ftate ; an effimation 
was made of the fortunes of all the citizens, a 
ftep no kfs extraordinary than the fyftem itfelf: 
this was the greateftand moft difficult operation 
of exchequer ever made in any natioiu 

It was begun about the ciol'e of the year 
1721, It was contrived, digefted, and con- 
dudted by four brothers, who till then never 
had any confiderabie Ihare in public affairs, and 

who. 
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wbo by their genius and induftry were worthy 
of being intrufted with the revenues of the 
ftate. They erecSled a proper number of offi- 
ces for mafters of requefts and other judges ; 
they formed a certain and finiple method, 
whereby to extricate affairs from the chaos 
wherein they were plunged ; five hundred 
eleven thoufand and five citizens, moft of them 
fathers of families, carried their fortunes in 
paper to this tribunal. All thefe innumerable 
debts were cleared for about fix tern hundred 
and thirty-two numerary millions in ready cafh, 
for which the ftate was accountable. Thus 
ended this extraordinary game of hazard, which 
an obfeure ftranger had cau fed the wdiole na- 
tion to play. After the demoUiliing of this 
vaft edifice of Law, fo boldly conceived, and 
which crufhed its own architect, there ftill rc*» 
maine<! of its ruins an India company, which 
foon became the rival of thole of London and 
Amfterdam. 

The infatuation for venturing money upon, 
the aSions of a company, which had turned the 
heads of the French, foon after intoxicated the 
Dutch and Engiiili. Thofe who had examined 
the iprings by which fo many private perfom 
in France bad fuddenly raifed immenfe fortunes 
upon the credulity and niifery of the public, 
introduced the fame artifice and the fame folly 
in Amfterdam, Rotterdam, and London : com-, 
panics were cftabliflied, and an imaginary caip- 
merceTet on foot. Amfterdam was foon tin- 
deceived, Rotterdam was for fome time reduced 
almoft to ruin. London was full of confufion 
and tumult during the year 1720. This frenzy . 
produced in France and England a prodigiop. 

■ 
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jiumber of bankruptcies;, frauds, public impo«« 
fitions, and all that depravity of manners which 
is the natural refult of a boundlefs avarice, 

CHAP. CLXXXIX. 

Continuation of the genera! View of Euiio?£> 
to the Year 1756. 

A fter the confuflon in the finances 
had ceafed with the regency, the confufioii 
in ftate-afFairs ceafed likewife when cardinal 
de Fleury was at the head of the miniftry. If 
ever there was a happy n^an upon earth it was 
doubtlefs cardinal de Floury. He was looked 
upon as the nioft amiable man, and the beft 
'Companion in the world, till t!,ie age of 73, and, 
at a time when moft men retire from public life, 
he undertook to hold the helm of government ; 
he was confidered as one of the wif’eft of mini- 
fters 5 he was conftantly crowned with fuccefs, 
from the year 1726 till the year 1742. Till 
near the age of ninety, he preferved his faculties 
unimpaired, and was always capable of bufinels. 
When we refle< 9 : that out of a thoufand co- 
temporaries, there is feldom one that attains to 
that age, we cannot avoid acknowledging that 
the cardinal was a favourite of fortune 1 his 
‘gentlenefs and moderation were equally worthy 
of admiration. Every body has heard of the 
wealth and magnificence of the cardinal d’^Am- 
boife, who afpired to the papal dignity, and of 
■'the arrogant fimplkity of Xitnenes, who raifed 
annies at: his own expence, and in the habit of 
a monk, boafted that he led all the grandees of 
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Spain with his cord : every body is acquainted 
with the royal magnificence of Richelieu, and 
the prodigious wealth accumulated by Mazarin* 
Modefty was the only diftinftion that remained 
for Fleury; he was fimple and frugal in every 
thing, and this character he coiiftantly main- 
tained. Elevation was wanting in his charadter j 
but this defedt was connected with virtues, fucii 
as mildnefs, cvennefs of temper, the love of 
order and pca-.e : he proved that thofe of a gen- 
tle and pacific character are bum to govern 
others. 

He left France to repair its loflcs, and to 
rich itfelf by a vaft commerce, without making 
any innovation, treating the ftate as a robuft 
ftrong body that may recover without uf- 
fiftance. 

Political afflnrs infenfibl|^ reafiumed their na** 
tural order. Happily for Europe, Robert Wal«» 
pole, the Englilh rnlmfier, was of a charafl'cr 
equally pacific; a:.d thefe two continued to 
preferve this tranquillity almoft through all 
rope, which enjoyed this blefiing from the time 
of the peace of Utrecht to the year 17331 
this ftate of tranquillity had been interrupted 
but once, and that w^as by the fiiort war of 
1718. This was an happy period for all na- 
tions, wdiich, cultivating the arts and commerce 
with emulation, forgot all their paft calamities. 

In thefc days two powers were formed wdueh 
Europe had never heard of in anj former 
The firll was RuiBa, which the czar Peter the 
Great had civilized when plunged in a fiate of 
barbarifm. Before his time this power confified 
entirely of immenfe deferts and a people without 
laws® difeipline, or knowledge, fiich n ih# 

Tanais 
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Tartars have been in all ages* The czar was 
fo little known in France, that when a Ruilian 
embafly was fent to Lewis XIV* in 1768, the 
event was celebrated by a medal, as if it had been 
an embafly from Siam. This new goveni- 
ment began to have confiderable influence in 
the affairs of Europe, and to give laws to the 
North, after having reduced Sweden. The 
fecond power eftabiifhed by dint of art, and 
upon foundations lefs confiderable, was Pruf- 
£a. Its forces were preparing, but they did 
not difplay themfelves fora time. The houfe 
of Auftria remained in pretty nearly the fame 
ftate wherein it had been left by the peace of 
Utrecht. England preferved her maritime 
power, and Holland began to lofe hers im- 
perceptibly. This little ftate, which owed its 
power to the want of induftry in other nations, 
began to decline, becaufe its neighbours of 
themfelves carried on the commerce of which 
it had formerly been matter. Sweden was in a 
languiftiing condition 5 Denmark inaflourifhing 
way. Spain and Portugal were fupported by 
America. Italy, always weak, was divided into 
as many ftates as at the beginning of the cen- 
tury, excepting Mantua, which was become 
part of the Auftrian inheritance. 

Savoy at that time furni&ed the world with 
an extraordinary fight, and princes with a mott 
inttrudlive leflbn. The king of Sardinia and 
duke of Savoy, the fame Vidtor Amadeus, who 
was fometimes the ally, and fometimes the ene- 
my of France and Auftria, and whofe wavering 
conduit had pafled for policy, being tired of 
bearing the burden of affairs, and weary of him- 
felf, abdicated through mere caprice, in 1730? 

■ : , V ' , ' 
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ti the age of fixty-four, the crown which he 
had worn the firft of his family ; and, by a fe- 
cond caprice, foon after repented of what he 
had done. The company of his miftrefs, who 
was become his wdfe, devotion, and the tran- 
quillity of retirement, could not fatisfy a foul 
occupied during fifty years with the affairs of 
Europe. ' ' 

This example is a ffrong proof of human 
weaknefs, and fully fliews how incapable man 
is of happinefs, either in private life, or when 
poirefTcd of a throne. In this century four fo- 
vereigns renounced their royalty, Chriftina, Ca- 
fimir, Philip V. and Vi3:or Amadeus. Philip 
V. refumed the helm of government againft his 
will. Cafimir relinquiihed all thoughts of reign- 
ing. Chrlftina was often tempted to reafeend 
the throne, by a dilguft that flic had received 
at Rome. Amadeus alone was defirous of re^ 
gaining by force the throne which his refflefe 
temper had made him abdicate. Every body 
knows the confequcncc of his attempt. His 
fon Charles Emanuel would have acquired a 
glory far furpalHng that of crowns, by reftoring 
to his father that which he had received from 
him, if his father alone had required it, and if 
the junfture had admitted of his talcing fuch a 
ftep j but an ambitious miftrefs afpired to be 
queen, and the council was obliged to obviate 
the ili-confequences, and feize upon the perfon 
of him who had once been their fovereign. He 
afterwards died in confinement. Nothing can 
be more falfe and groundlefs than what has been 
afferted in the hiftorical trails of thofe limes, 
namely, that France propofed fending two 
Ihoufand men to take the part of the father 

againU 
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• „n. the fon. Neither the abdication of that 

pSair^orany coafeqacnca ia tte ne.sh- 

plTwaTevery where' cflablifhed from Ruf- 
C Snain, whL the death of Auguftus IL 
fia to bpai , jjjofe diffentions and 

again plunged ^ P , . ■ f feldom exempt. 

Ualia 1733 in *» 

£•' ctaXs VI.“Sftd”hl flaKs of Poland 

hT-5»»o.h.ra^- 

troops and ^ , n Poland, who 

Saxony, fon to the VI, chofen 

had married a o Charks 

in preference to hi P ^ unable to keep 

of Auftna, whmh had Fov^^^ 

Spain and eftablifhing a trading corn- 

long before failed m eltawunmb ^ e 

f*?' blw of XV. »f •>■■ 

p„,t *? <**“ U „ this occaion France 
crown of P™- . aifappointment which had 
faw a renewal “'“PP. Qonu, who being 

befallen deftitute of money and 

fclemri, '■'tlte ton* rSmmend./ than 
SliefloSleUnsiln wUch he had been 

tain his eleaion. fmaller 

■ had been eleaed, ,5^. . This country, 
' fitipiiber which °PP"_ , „ li^g jjj, flavery, the 

where the common ^ve m j 
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nobles fell their fufFrages, where there is never 
in the public treafury money fufficient to ftipply 
the troops^ where the laws have no force^ and 
liberty ferves only to produce faflions ; this 
country^ I fay, vainly boafted of a warlike nobi- 
lity, which furniflied a body of one himdrecl 
thoufand horfe. Ten thonfand Ruffians ^ in- 
llantly put to flight all thofe who had aflembled 
in favour of Staniilaus* The Polanders, who 
but a century before looked down with con- 
tempt upon the Ruffians, were now intimidated 
and led by them. The empire of Ruffia was 
become formidable fince Peter the Great had in- 
troduced the knowiege of arts and arms. Ten 
thoufand well difciplincd Riiflian flavcs difperfed 
the whole nobilty of Poland 5 and king Stanif- 
laus, fhut up in Dantzick, was quickly be-* 
fieged there by an army of Ruffians. 

The emperor of Germany, being united with 
Riiflia, was confident of fuccefs. To counter- 
balance thefe powers France fiiould have fent a 
confiderable force by lea : but England certainly 
would not have looked on while thefe prepara- 
tions were making, wnthout declaring itfelf. 
Cardinal de Heury, who w^as willing to keep 
fair with England, did not care to incur the 
ihame of utterly abandoning king Staniflaus, ■ 
nor to venture a confiderable body of men in his 
aid. He fent upon this expedition a fquadroii 
with one thoufand five hundred men, under the 
command of a brigadier* This officer never 
looked upon his commiffion as ferious: he ap- 


* The Ru0ian general Lafcl entered Poland at the head 
of fifty thoufand mm ; and was joined fcy ten thoufand 
Poles, who declared for AuguRui.. 

' ' ' 
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ttrehended, when he was near Dantzick, that 
!o engage the enemy would be lacrific.ng hiS 
4n tolo purpofe: L therefore put in at one 
Ke ports of Denmark. The count de Plelo, 
?mbafl£lor of France at the court of Denmark, 
faw with indignation this 

Sv united heroic fentiments worthy of a 
Ker’ fate. He refolved with this handful of 
ntrn to fuccour Dantzick againft an arrny, or 

” ,5h“n S attempt. Before ho -barW he 

wrote a letter to one of the ^cretaries of ate, 
which ended with thefe words ; I ^ 

Lllnoeerretemtl^^^^ 

S7f D “etelctfe aV^hed the 
T?lan army; he fell in the adion, covered 

w h wounds^ from head to foot, as he himfe f 

bad forefeen. His letter and the news of his 
Sih arr ved at the fame time. Dantzick was 
?aken, the ambaflador fent ' 

tino- of Poland was made a pnfonei of war, 
the orivile^es annexed to his 
ch»‘to^ Se efcaped wid. diffi- 

cS amidft a thoufand dangers ; and, by the 
mZ’rtrp of a difguife, after having a price fet 

"n Ws head by tS general of the Mufcovites, 

a free ftate, in his own country, ai^ 
mid/ of the very nation by which he had been 

rlSd^io the isoo French, who had 
1 - rfunadvifedly fent againft a whole amy of 
P^^ffians they made an honourable capitulation : 

Ruffia/ veffel being at ,that time taken by 
a (hip belonging to the king of F ranee, 
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men were carried to Peterfburg, and there de- 
tained prifoners : they might reafonably expefl: 
to be treated with inhumanity by a people who 
werelookisd upon as barbarous at the begioning 
» of the century. The emprefs Anne reigned at 
that time ; flie caufed the officers to be treated 
like ambafladors, and deaths and refreihments 
to be given to the foldiers. Such an iiiftance of 
generofity, unheard of till then^ was a confe-* 
quence of the great improvements made by the 
czar Peter at the court of Ruffiia, and a 
fort of noble revenge taken for the difadvanta- 
geous ideas ftill conceived of it, through the 
influence of old national prejudices. The 
French mlniftry would have totally loft the re- 
putation neceffary for the fupport of greatnefs, 
if they had not revenged the outrage juffi received 
in Poland; but this veirgeance would have been 
of no confequence, it it did not promote feme 
ufeful purpofe. The diftance of place did not 
allow of falling upon the Mufeovites j and po- 
licy required that the emperor- fliould feel the 
whole weight of this revenge. It was executed 
with g.;eat feverity both in Germany and Italy. 
France entered into an alliance with Spain and 
Sardinia. Thefe three powers had their re- 
fpe(3:ive interefts, but they .all concurred in one 
view, namely, in w-eakening the houfe of 
Auftria. 

The dukes of Savoy had been a lonp* time- 
gradually encreafing their dominions, by'fome- 
times affifting the emperors, and fometimes de- 
claring againft them. The king of Saruinia, 
Charles Emanuel, hoped to procure the dutchy 
of Milan ; and it had been promifed hini both 
by the rninifters of Verfailles and Madrid. 

, VoL. VliL ^ C ■' Philip 
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Philip V. king of Spain, or rather queen Eliza- 
beth of Parma, his confort, hoped for more 
confiderable eftablifhments for the royal offspring 
than Parma and Placentia. The king of France 
had nothing in view but to encreafe bis ov/ii 
glory, to pull down his enemies, and to promote 
the intereft of his allies. 

No body at that time forefaw that Lorraine 
was to be an acquifition of that war. Men rarely 
diredi events, they are aim oft always directed 
by them. Nether was !:iegcciation more fpeedily 
concluded than that which united thefe three 
monarch s. 

England and Holland,.which had for a long 
time, been accuftomed to declare,' themfelves for 
Auftria, agaJnft , France, abandoned her upon 
this occafion. , This was owing to that reputa- 
tion for equity and moderation which the court 
of France had acquired, daring the adminiftra- 
tion of cardinal dc Fleory. The idea of its 
pacific and difinterefted views bound the hands 
of its natural enemies, even during a warj 
and nothing could be more honourable to the 
miniftry than their having made thofe powers fen- 
fible that France might carry on a war with the 
emperor, without endangering the liberty of Eu- 
rope, All the potentates ftood by unconcerned 
fpedtators of its rapid fucceffea. A French army 
was in polieffionof the banks of the Rhine ^ and 
the united forces of France, Spain, and Savoy, 
were in pofleffion of Italy. Themarihal de Villars 
ended his glorious career at the age of eighty- 
two, after having taken Milan. His fucceffor, 
the marCiai de Coigni, gained two battles ; 
whilft the duke of Mon tern ar,^ the Spanifli ge- 
neral, waiwiciorious in the kingdom of Naples 

at 
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at Bitonto, from which he derived a firname* 
This is an honour frequently conferred by the 
court of Spain, in imitation of the ancient Ro« 
man cuftoin, Don Carlos, who had been ac^ 
knamdeged hereditary prince of Tufcany, be- 
came, loon r4fLcr, king of Naples and Sicily- 
Thus did the emperor Charles VI, lofe almoil 
all Italy by giving a king to Poland j and a fon 
of the king of Spain obtained, in two cam- 
paignss the two Sicilies, which had fo often 
been taken and retaken before, and w^ere con- 
ftant objects of the attentign of the houfe of 
Auftria for above two centuries. This Italian 
war is the only one that has been prodtiffive of 
any folid advantage to France, fince the time 
of Charlemagne. This tvas owing to their be- 
ing affifted by the guardian of the Alps, v/m 
w'as become one of the meft powerful princes 
in thofe countries ; to their'-being feconded by 
the beft troops of Spain, and to their armies be-' 
iiig abundantly fupplied with provifioiiwS and all 
things iieceflary. 

The emperor then thought binifelf happy in 
receiving the terms of peace offered by viclo- 
rious France, ^ Cardinal deFIeury, the French 
minifter, who had been prudent enough to pre- 
vent Holland and England from engaging iri 
that w^ar, had alfo wifdom enough to bring it 
to a happy conclufion vi^ithout their interven- 
tion. ■ 

By one of the articles of this peace, don 
Carlos wT'as acknowledged king of Naples and 
Sicily.. Europe was at this time accuflomed to 
fee ilates given and exchanged. To Francis 
duke of Lorraine, fon-in-law to the emperor, 
was affigned the inheritance of Medicis, which 
C 2 had ■ 
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had before been granted to don Carlos; and 
the iaft grand duke of Tufcany being near his 
end, afked if they would not give him a third 
heir, and what fucceflor the empire and France, 
intended for him. Not that the grand dutchy 
of Tufcany confrdered itfelf as depending upon 
the empire; but the emperor looked upon it 
as fuch, as well as Parma and Placentia, which 
had always been claimed by the holy fee, and 
for which the laft duke of Parma had done 
homage to the pope; fo much does law change 
in difierent periods ! By this peace the dutchies 
of Parma and Placentia, which by the order of 
fuccellion belonged to don Carlos, fon of Philip 
V. and of a princefs of Parma, were given up 
to the emperor Charles VI. as his property. 

The king of Sardinia, duke of Savoy, 
who claimed the whole dutchy of Milan, to 
which his family, that had aggrandifed itfelf by 
dem-ees, had long fince formed pretenfions, ob- 
tauied only a fmall part of it, namely, the dif- 
trids belonging to Novara and Tortona, and 
the fiefs orLanghes. He derived his claim 
to the dutchy of Milan from a daughter of 
Philip II. king of Spain, from whom he was 
defctnded. France had likewife pretenfions of 
an anc ient date, from Lewis XU- the natural heir 
to that dutchy. Philip V. founded his preten- 
fions on the fettlements renewed to four kings 
of Spain, his predecellbrs._ But all thefe pre- 
tenfions yielded to convenience and the general 
good. The emperor retained the dutchy of 
Milan : it is not a fief of which he is always to 
rive the invcftiture : it was originally the king- 
dom of Lombardy annexed to the empire, which 
afterwards became a fief under the Vifeontis 
5 and 
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anJ tlie Sforsas ; and at prcfent it is a ftafe be- 
longing to the emperor ; a difmembered 
it is true, but one that, with Tufcany and Man- 
tua, renders the houfe of Auftria very powerful 
in Italy. 

By this treaty king Staniilaus renounced the 
kingdom which he had twice obtained, and 
which his allies were unable to fecurc to liirn 5 
he however ftil! retained the title of king. 
But he was to be further indemnified, and that 
more upon the account of France than of hmifcJf* 
The cardinal de Fleury was at firfl- fatisfied with 
the diftridl: of Bar, which the duke of Lorraine 
was to give to king Staniflaus, with a reveifion. 
to the crown of France; and Lorraine was not 
to be ceded, till its duke fhould be in full pof“- 
feflion of Tufcany. This was making the ccf- 
fion of Lorraine depend greatly upon chance. 
It was making but very little ufe of the greatefi 
fucceffes and the mofl: favourable conjuncftiircs 
imaginable. Cardinal de Fleury vva's encou* 
raged to avail himfelf of his advantages : he de- 
manded Lorraine upon the fame conditions with ; 
the diftridi of Bar, and obtained it. 

It coft him only a little ready money, and a 
penfion of three millions five hundred thoufand 
livres, granted to duke Francis till he ihould 
be pofleffed of Tufcany. 

Thus was Lorraine irrevocably reunited to the 
crown ; a reunion fo many times attempted 
without fucceis. By thefe means a king of 
Poland was tranfplanted to Lorraine ; and that 
province had for the lafi: time a fovereign who 
relided in it, and rendered it happy. The reign- 
ing prince of the houfe of Lorraine became 
fovereign of Tufcany. The fecond fon of the 
C 3 king 
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king of Spain was removed to Naples. The 
infcription of Trajan’s medal might have been 
applied upon this cccafion, Reg?ia 
7 ’hroiies ailigned. 

CHAR CXC. 

Concerning the new Houfe of Austria^, 
the War of 17415 and the Conquefts of 
Lewis XV. 

T he houfe of Bourbon,, at the clofe of 
this iliort war5 found itfelf railed to a 
pitch of grandeur which it durft not have pre- 
famed to hope far, in the midft of the moft 
Hiining profperit)^ of Lewis XIV. Almoft the 
whole inheritance of the family of Charles V* 
of Spain, the two Sicilies, Mexico, Peru, were 
in its poffeffion : and finally the houfe of Auftria 
ended in the perfbn of Charles VL in 1740, 
V/h at remained of his fpoils was near being taken 
from his daughter, and divided amongfi: feveral 
powers. PVance caufed an emperor to be eledb- 
cd with as great facility as .the emperors, in 
former ages, caufed eledlors of Cologne, and- 
biffaops of Liege to be chofen. The famous 
pragmatic fanSion of the laft Auftrian emperor,, 
vvhicli fecured to his daughter the foie pofieiTion 
of all his derninions ; a pragmatic fandiion 
.guarantied by the empire, by England, by Hol- 
land, and even by France herfelf, was nor, 
at firft, fupported by any pov/er. The eleflor 
cf Bavariaji fon to him who was proferibed by 

the 
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the empire, was without opporition crowned at 
Lintz duke of Auihia, king of Bohemia at 
Prague, and emperor at Frankfort, by the alEf- 
tance of Lewis XV's arms. T'he daughter of 
fo many emperors was a whole year defBtute of 
aflitance, and without any hopes but in her own 
refolutioii. Scarce had (he doled her dying 
eyes, when. Sic Jolt SileSa, which was- 
invaded by a young kii'g cf Pruflia, whofe re-- 
nowii will extend to tbs mor!: diftantages. He 
wmsthc fii'K to avail hi in ielf of the coxy undfurea 
and rendered ruhiervient to hh greatnefs an 
army dilciplined like thene of the old Romans,, 
which his father had for -'ned ansrely for fhew 
'and.ofbntation. France, PruSa, Saxony, and 
Bavaria, attacked the rcLnains of the iicufe of 
Auftria* They advanced even to the gates of 
Vienna j her allies obfervt-d a profound filence; 
there feemed to remain no room for a doubt 
that her ftates would be divided. But it quickly 
appeared that there is no real greatnefs amongil: 
men, but that which is founded upon their own 
forces. The elector of Bavaria, emperor, vnth 
the appellation, of Charles VIL a prince of great 
abilities, but defeitute of two things indifpenfibly 
necefiary (treafure and good troops) having 
allies who were frequently at variance, and be-- 
ing overwhelmedwithdifeafes, could not poffibly 
fucceed by his own power, and few have conquered 
potent ftates by the hands of another. The 
greateft advantages were foon fucceeded by 
the inoft terrible calamities. All that fiiould 
have contributed to his greatnefs, facilitated 
his ruin, and ail that threatened^ to over- 
whelm the queen of Hungary helped to-raife 
her higher. The houfe of Auftria rofe again 
C 4 from 
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from its allies. The queen of Hungary found 
a powerful ally in George II. king of England; 
and afterwards her caufe was efpoufed by Sar- 
dinia, Holland, and even the Ruflian empire, 
v/hich fent, in the lafi: year of the war, about 
thirty-five thoufand men to her ailflance. She 
made feparace treaties with Pruilia and Saxony : 
but fhe found no lefs fuccour in her magnani- 
mity than in her allies., ^Hungary, which her an- 
oeifors bad found a conflant fource of civil 
wars, oppofition, and punlfhments, became in 
her reign a kingdom united, well-afFecied, 
and peopled with her defenders. The feveral. 
parties engaged in Germany, in Italy, in Flan- 
ders, upon the frontiers of France, upon the 
Indian and American Oceans, much in the 
lame manner as in the war of 1701. The 
cardinal de Fleury, being too much advanced 
in years to fupport fo heavy a burthen, fpent with 
regret the treafures of France in a war under- 
taken againfl his will, and died, after having 
been a witnefs of many misfortunes caufed by 
the groffeil errors of conducL He could never 
conceive that the kingdom flood in need of a ma- 
ritime force; the few remaining veffels of France 
had been entirely deftroyed by the Englifli, and 
its provinces were expofed to an invafion. The 
emperor, who was indebted to France for his 
dignity, had been three times driven out of his 
own dominions. He died the moft unhappy 
prince upon the face of the earth, and his la- 
mentable fall was owing to his having been 
raifed to the fummit of human greatnefs. 
The queen of Hungary had the glory and fa- 
tisfa^iioa of caufing her confort to be eletSted 

* cm-' 
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emperar, and of being the foundrefs of a new 
imperial family. ^ 

The French armies were deftroyed in Bav^aria 
andBohemiaj without ever coming to a decifive 
battle i and fuch was their deplorable condition^ 
that a retreat j which they ftood in need of, and 
which appeared to be ini pradHcable, was looked 
upon as an extraordinary happinefs. The mar* 
fhal d'e Belleifle preferved the remainder of the 
French army, which was beileged in Prague^ 
.and led a body of about thirteen thoufand 
men from Praj;ue to Egra^ by a round-about 
way, of thirty -eight leagues, through froft and 
fnow, and in the view of the enemy. In a 
word, the war v/as carried back from the heart 
of Auflria to the Pvhine, 

The king, of France having, in 1743, fecn 
anni lamented the death of cardinal de Flcury, 
governed by himfelf, and repaired the misfor- 
tunes which the laft years of that adminiftration 
bad produced. His fituation was much the 
fame with that which his great grandfather had 
been in during the v/ar of 1701* He was un- 
der a neceility of fupporting France and Spiiin 
againft the fame enemies; that is to fry, again ft 
Auftria, England, Holland, and Sardinia. 

Lewis , XV. after the death of cardinal de 
Fleury, afted as Lewis XIV. did after that of 
cardinal Mazarin ; he adumed the helm , of go- 
vernment bimfeif, and’ headed his own armie^.. 
Never was 'war more vigorous, nor fuccefs more 
doubtful. The French army had been routed 
at Dettingen upon the Main, notwithfianding 
its advantageous fttuation ; but on the other 
hand the prince of Conti forced the paffage of 
the Alps^ The king met with fcarce any re- 
' C 5 iiflantie! 
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fiftance in Flanders, He took Menin,, Cour- 
trai, and Ypres, In the midft of this progrefs 
he was informed that prince Charles of Lorraine^ 
brother to the new emperor Francis L had paf- 
fed the Rhine and entered Alfatia. The king 
immediately marched the fame way^ and during 
that rapid march, he encreafed the foldiers pay 
and quantity of provifions. Upon his arrival 
at Metz, he was feizcd with a violent diford er,. 
and his life was defpaired of. So univerfal a 
fadnefs had never been feen in France before, 
and no people ever difcovered fo ftrong an aftec- 
tion for their monarch.^ They affembled in the 
public places of every town : the priefts, when 
they offered up prayers for the king’s recovery^ 
interrupted them by fhedding Hoods of tears, 
and the people anfwered with fobs and cries. 
And when at length they were informed of his 
recovery, the excefs of their joy was as immo- 
derate as their grief had been before. 

Scarce was his health eftabl idled, fcarce had 
the Auftrians repaffed the Rhine, wdien he Sew 
to bcfiege Fribourg in Brifgau, and made him- 
feif maliier of the place. At this critical junc- 
ture marflial Saxe preferved the king’s conquefts 
with a linall body of troops againft a numerous 
army. Even then he began to acquire the re- 
putation of the beft general in Europe 5 and 
well deferved to be confidered as fiich, fince he 
commanded troops difcouraged by their de- 
feat, agaiiifl: the fame army that, after having, 
conquered at Dettingen, purfued the French 
forces as far as the Rhine. He invefted Tour- 
nay in their prefence. The Auftrians, Eiig- 
lilh, Hanoverians, and Dutch, were dilpofed 
to prevent the lofs of that city by a battle. 

2. Hereupon 
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Hereupon Lewis XV, without delay quitted 
V^erfailles with his Ton j it was at that time the 
battle of Fontenoy ■was fought; it wdil be fa- 
mous for many ages, it is the firft viftory that a 
king of France gained in perfon over the Eng- 
hill fmce the times of St. Lewis. 

Marfhal Saxe caft intrenchments round his 
. army on. every fide. But the duke of Cumber- 
land, fon to George 11. king of England, 
forced thefe intrenchments with his Englifii 
and Hanoverians ; he put to flight almoft all 
the brigades that oppofed him, and vidlory de- 
clared for him during a whole hour, Marihal 
Saxe, upon whom the welfare of France de- 
pended, was then dying of a dileafe, which af- 
terwards brought him to the grave ; he caufed 
hirnfelf to be carried about in a chair made of 
ofier, in order to vifit the pofts ; and the effort 
he made to mount his horfe during the adiion 
occallonecl .apprehenlions that he would expire 
in amorneiii'. TheEnglifh column, always im-' 
penetrable, canftantly gained grrund. The mar- 
llial feiit twice to iiitreat the king to retire ; he 
even went fo far, as twice to give pofitive or- 
ders for evacuating the important poft of An-' 
toirn The king did not think proper to retire, 
and the pell was not evacuated. The prefence 
of the king, which rendered this battle fo ha- 
zardous, was the only circumftance that made 
it vidloricus. The advice given by the duke 
of Riclielieu to bring up the cannon againft the 
Engliih column'*, and the reviving courage of 

the 

* This EngliOi column exited no where but In our au« 
thorns imagination* The Britiili inlantiy attacked in a Une^, 
'md not in a column 5 and had they been properly fuHalned 
’ 0 6- by , 
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the troops, at length decided the event of this im- 
portant day^ From that time forward, the French 
gained an afcendant over the Englifh and the 
allies, which they never after loft. A few com- 
panies were furprifed by a body of fix thoufand 
Englifh upon the caufeway of Ghent, near mi 
abbey called Mele^. They flood their ground 
refolutelyj in a fliort time they were aMledby 
others ^ they totally routed the Vvdiole body of 
the enemy ; in this adlion forty Frenchmen forced 
three hundred Hanoverians to lay down their 
arms. Ghent was taken vrithout refiftaiice^ 
Oflend, which had formerly held out three 
years, yielded in three days. BruflHs was be- 
lieved and taken in the depth of winter. , The 
Turennes and the Condes never made more 
glorious campaigns. 

.Marftial Saxe confiralns the Auftrians to 
repafs the Mehaigne and the Maefe : they fuf- 
fer the prince of Clermont to take Namur, 
They appear a fecond time at the gates of 
Leige ; the niarflial marches towards them, 
and defeats them in a pitched battle f. All 


by the Dutch troops and the cavalry on the wings, the 
French army would in all likelihood have been defeated. 

* The duke of Cumberland, apprehending the enemy 
bad a dehgr. upon Ghent, deta bed a body of four or five 
thoufand men to reinforce the garrifon of that city. This 
detachment felijnto an ambufeade at, a place called Par-du- 
Mele, wfiere they were attacked on a long march by a body 
of French troops, amounting to ten thoufand, and defeated 
after a defperate reliftance. That fame night, Ghent was 
furprifed. 

f At the village of Roucoux. The battle was fought 
mn the drft day of Odlober. Prince Charles of Lorraine, 
who commanded the allies, was obliged to retreat towards 
Maeftricht with the lofs of five thoufand men, and thirty 
pieces of artiilery, 

Dueeb 
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Dutch Brabant falls into the hands of Lewis 
XV, The Dutch, alarmed at thefe fuccefles, chufe 
a ftadtholder, as the Romans created a die- 
tator upon extraordinary emergencies ; but with 
very different fuccefs. The king, at the head of 
his army, under the conducSl: of marlhal Saxe,, 
again beats the duke of Cumberland, at Lau- 
felt ^3 near Maeiincht. Bergen opzoom, which 
was thought to be impregnable, being fecured 
by its fituation, by a numerous garrifon, and 
by an army which encamped before its gates, 
was taken by ftorm when the breach was fcarce, 
large enough to be entered. This is the only 
town that was taken iVord in hand,, fince 
Valenciennes was conquered by the muL 
queteers and French guards in ibyy. It was 
like wife the only one that was abandoned to 
pillage. The conquerors Tund in the port fe- 
venteen large barks laden ivith provifions, with 
this direction in large charadlers upon each. 
To the invincible garrifon of Bergeaopzoom/^ 
This fuccefs was due to the bravery of ma rlhal 
Lovvendahl, a native of Denmark, who Com- 
manded at the ficge. At that time two ffran- 
gers, marffial Saxe and himfelf, fuppoi ted the 
fortune of France tin the Low Countries, and 
compenfated for the loiles vvhich’were fuffained 
,elf?where. 


The lots of this ba;.ik -vas di(o o 'I'nigto tlu* 
vioar of the Dutch troops. A hod; of their hotfe 
in the centre gave way> and flying at fail gallop, overthrew 
five battalions of infantry that were advancing from the 
body of referve. The French cavalry, taking advantage of 
this incident, charged them in their confuiion, with great 
impetuofity, and penetrated through the lines of tiie allied 
army, which was thus divided about the centre, 

Marihal 
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Marflial Saxe clofed his campaigns, and ren* 
dered his glory complete, by the moft fkilful 
motion that had been feen for a long time. He 
intended to befiege Maeftricht, for which pur- 
pofe it was nece^ary to deceive the enemy | he 
caufed feveral detachments to file off, feme to 
Luxembourg, others to Breda 5 one divifion 
marches to Tongres, another to Tirlemont, 
and nobody knows where all thefe bodies are 
to unite. The enemy does not know what 
poft to defend 5 they leai^e him mafter of the 
Maefe. He invefts Maeftricht in the fight of 
eighty thoufand men, who are unable to make 
any oppofition. This was the laft example he 
gave of his knowlege in the art of war ; and 
thefe laf!: fucceffes were preludes to a peace, 
which ail parties equally flood in need of. 

Marflial Saxe was ion to Auguflus IL king 
of Poland, and the countefs of Koniglinark. He 
ferved in France from the age of feventeen. He 
was for a long time looked upon as a mere man 
of pleafure, and people were not aware, that 
in the midft of luxury and voliiptuournefs, he 
ftudied the arc of war with the mofl arduous ap- 
plication ; and was become a great man long 
before his talents were knowm. 


CHAP. 



CHAP. CXCL 

Gf Prince Charles Edward. 

G reat Britain had,, in this war, been 
upon the point of undergoing a revolution 
fimilar to that of the red and white rofes. Prince 
Charles Edward, whofe grandfather, by the fa- 
therms fide, was the unfortunateBritifli monarch 
James 11 . and the great king of Poland, John 
Sobietki, his grandfather on the mother’s fide, 
made an attempt to reafccnd the throne of Great 
Britain, by one of thofe extravagant enterprizes, 
of which we meet with no examples except 
amongft the Eiigliih, or in the fabulous ages 
of antiquity. He embarked, on the rath of 
June 1745? in a fmall frigate of eighteen guns, 
without having given the court of France any 
intimation of his defign ; and having, in order 
to efiect the conqiielt of three kingdoms, only, 
feven ofiicers, eighteen liundred fiibres, tvv’^elve 
hundred fuzils, two/thoufand lewis d’ors, which 
he had borrowed, and not a fmgle foldieiv 
After a paflage wherein he was furrounded by 
dangers, he landed upon the fouth-weft coaft.of 
Scotland: a few inhabitants of Moydart, .to 
whom he difeovered himfelf, threw tbemfelyes 
profirate before him, but exclaimed at the fame 
time. What canw’'edo? we have no arms ^ we 
are poor, and deftitute of ail refburce j we Jive 
only upon bread made of oats, and we cultivate 
barren lands. The prince made apfwer : I 
will cultivate this land with yolij I will eat of 
this bread; I will fhare your poverty | and I , 
have brought you arms.*^ 

The. 
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The inhabitants, moved and encouraged hj 
this, took up arms in his favour : they were 
immediately joined by the neighbouring tribes, 
which go by the name of clans. A piece of 
filk, , which he had brought over, ferved 
him as a royal ftandard. As foon as he faw 
himfelfatthe head of one thoufand five hundred 
men, he marched to Perth, made himfelf mafter 
of it, and there caufed hirnfelf to be proclaimed 
regent of England, France, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, in the name of his father James III. This 
tide of regent of France, which was affumed 
by a prince who was fcarce mafter of an incon- 
fiderabie village in Scotland, and who had no 
hopes of fuccefs but from the afixftance of the 
French king, was a confequence of the cuftom 
adopted by the Engliih kings, of affuming the 
title of kings of France ; a cuftom which ftill 
fubfifis, though it fhould be abolifhed. 

After this fome Scotch noblemen repaired to 
his ftandard. He entered Edinburgh, and there 
caufed himfelf to be ackiiowleged fovereign. 
The king of England’s council fet a price upon 
his head : 30000 pounds fieri ing (about feven 
hundred thoufand livres) were offered to the 
perfon who ihould give him up, dead or alive. 
To this menace he anfwered by gaining, with 
his one thoufand five hundred Highlanders, a 
complete victory atPrefton-pans, over an Eng- 
lifliarmy; and he took as many priioners as 
he himfelf bad foldiers. Thefe Highlanders 
are the only people in Eur:)pe who preferve 
the military habit of the ancient P^omans, to- 
gether with the buckler 5 with the habii they 
poflefled the courage of thofe Ro nansj they 
were deficient in nothing but difcipline.. The 
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kings of Spain and France, upon this occafloii, 
fent fame pecuniary aiiifrance to prince Edward^. 
They wrote to him 5 they bellowed upon him 
the title of brother j two or three hundred meii, 
of the royal Scotch regiment^,- were fent to him 
from France, with fome piquets, who landed, 
after having' paffed through the midft of the 
Englifli fleet. 

The young prince fubdued the whole country 
as far as Carlifle, and advanced within a hundred 
miles of London 5 he w^as then at the head of 
an army of about eight tiioufand men. Another 
Englifli general, not the fame that had been 
defeated at Preilon pansf, advanced towards 
Scotland. Prince Edward marched again ft him 
in the depth of winter, came up with him at Fal- 
kirk, upon the way to Edinburgh, gained a fecond 
victory, and the next day a third, over the 
fame troops which he had beat the day 
before J. 

This was the favourable ’ time to complete 
the revolution ; already a confiderabie part of 
.London was, in fee ret, W’ell affecled to his 
caure§. ,That capital was full of broils and 
confidion. The duke of Richelieu was upon 
the coafts of France, ready to bring ten thou- 
fand men to his alliftance ; but as France was 


* There was no fuch regiment in France before the ex* 
tln( 2 :ion of the rebellion in Scotland : the few troops that 
arrived as auxiliaries to the young pretender belonged to the , 
Irilh brigade. 

•}' He was obliged to retreat to Scotland before the troops 
•commanded b> the duke of Cumberland. 

J i’his third battle is altogether chijiaericah 

§ No fymptoms of this appeared, 

at.- 
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at that time in want of men of war, the enter-- 
prize mifcarried, and the whole fruit of the ef- 
forts and victories of Edvv'ard was loft. The 
dake of Cumberland, at the head of a well dif- 
cipiined. armyj well armed, and provided wdth 
artillery, at laft defeated thefe Highlanders, 
who were deftitute of every thing but courage. 
Prince Edward received a total overthrcvV at 
the battle of Culloden, not many miles from 
Invernefs : his whole army was difperfed ; he 
went through much the fame adventures which 
Charles iL had experienced after bis defeat at 
Worcefter, wandering like him, without fuc- 
cour, fornetimes in company with two friends, 
the partners of his diftrels, fornetimes with 
only one:; . fornetimes alone, walking from ca- 
vern to cavern,, lying in the forefts, taking re- 
fuge in defer t iflands, being in want both of 
deaths ^nd food ; and inceilanily .purfued by 
thofe who were defirous of getting the reward 
offered for taking him. Having one day walked 
above thirty miles on foot, being prefled hard 
by hunger, and almoft ready to faint, he ven-^ 
tured to enter the houfe of a perfon who he 
knew was not of his party. llie Ton of your 
fovereign, fakl he, comes to afl^ofyou food and 
raiment : I know you are my enemy, but I 
believe you a man of too much honour to abufe 
the confidence I place in you’: take the rags 
that cover me, and keep them ; you may perhaps 
one day reftore them to me, in the palace of the 
kings of Great Britain,” The gentleman was 
moved with compaflion, afllfted him as far as 
his fituation would permit, and kept bis fecret,. 

Whllft this prince, conftantly purfued by his 
enemies, led a miferabie and concealed life in 

the 
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the deferts, a circumftance which adcis a new 
luftre to his glory, fcafFolds and gibbets were 
ered^ed in Scotland and England to punijfh his 
partisans : near eight hundred at different 
times fufFered as traitorsapon that account^* 
They began on the feventeenth of Auguil: by 
the execution of feventeen oSicers, v/'ho were 
drawn upon a hurdle to the gallows, and after 
they were hanged the executioner tore out 
their hearts and flrack their cheeks with them 5 
which being done, their bodies were cut in 
quarters. This punifhme nt is a remnant of 
ancient barbarifm. In former times it was 
cuftomary to tear out the hearts of condemned 
perfons, wliilil: they were flill breathing. 

This cull'omhas been preferved in appearance^ 
in order to ftrike with terror the minds of the 
vulgar, who are not eallly intimidated. The 
lords Kilmarnock, Balmerino, Derwentw'ater;! 
and Lovat, were beheaded. When Kilmar^ 
nock afeended the fcalFoId, he, iil^e one who 
, had repented of what he had done, cried outy 
Long live king George, Balmerino cried outy 
Long live king James, and his worthy fon. Der-* 
wentwater was a younger brother of another 
lord Derwentv/ater executed in 1715, for hav- 
ing fought unfuccefsfuny in the very fame 
caiife : it was defired by this elder brother, that 
his fon, then a child, fhould afeend the fcaf- 
fold with him : he faid to him, My inten- 
tion is to cover you with my blood, that you 
may learn to die for your kings.” 


^ The number of thofe that fulfered death by law did 
sot amouat to oae buadred* 

l! 
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It was the fate of thoie who were fpruog 
from this family to "die like heroes by the hands 
of an executioner. This Derwentwater had 
Jikewrfe a fon who was born in France. I die 
like my brother, faid he ; I exhort my fon to 
die in like manner, if there fhould 'ever be oc- 
cafion for it 5 and I recommend him to the 
king of France.’^ This recommendation was 
not ineifedfual, Lewis XV, fettled a penhoii 
upon this fon and his lifter. 

Lord Lovat was executed in the eightieth 
year of his age. Before he received the blow, 
he repeated the following verfe of Horace : 

Dula ei decorum eji pro patrid mori. 

But there happened upon this occafion a very 
extraordinary incident, one of fuch a nature as 
could occur no where but in England,. A 
young ftudent, named Painter, who was devoted 
to the Jacobite party pofteffed with that fpirit 
of fanaticifm which produces fo many extraor- 
dinary events, intreated with the moft earneft 
and reiterated importunity to be executed in.the 
place of lord Lovat. 

Prince Edward, after having wandered a long 
time upon the coaft of Lochaber, at laft efcaped 
the purfuits of his enemies. A fmall veffei 
conduced him to the coaft of Bretagne: he 
went from thence to Paris, and there refided 
till the treaty of Aix-la-chapelle was fet on 
foot, by which the king of France was obliged 
to deprive him of that afylum, for the general 


* Painter, on the contrary, profeffed tbe utmoft ab- 
horrence of the Jacobite party. His requeft was the effcd 
»f madnefs, 

good 
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good of Europe. This unhappy prince fufFered 
in Paris more mortifications than he had under- 
gone in Scotland after the battle of Culloden: 
he obfirinately perilfted toftay, notwithftanding 
the treaty, and though he was frequently urged 
to depart by the king. It was thought necef- 
fary to fecure his perfon ; he was accordingly 
carried prifoner to Vincennes, and then fentout 
of the kingdom. This was the very height of 
the misfortunes of the unhappy race of Stewart. 
From that time forevyard Charies-Edward hid 
himfelf froiB mankind. 

Let private men, who think themfelves un- 
happy, refleft a few moments upon the misfor- 
tunes of this prince and his anceftors. 

CHAP. CXCIL 

Admiral Anson’s Voyage round the World- 

W Henever France or Spain happen to 
be at war with England, the fliock 
given to Europe is felt at the extremities 
of the earth. If the induftry and boldnefs of 
the modern nations of Europe give them an 
advantage over the reft of the world, and over 
the antients in general, it is owing to their ma- 
ritime expeditions. Men are not as much fur« 
prifed as perhaps they fhould be, when they 
fee come out of the ports of a few inconfiderable^ 
provinces unknown to the .civilized nations of 
antiquity, fleets of fuch a conftru< 9 :ion, that a 
fingle veffel of them would have utterly de- 
ftroyed all the Chipping of the ancient Greeks 
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and Romans. On the one hand thefe fleets go 
beyond the ©anges^ in order to engage each 
other in the view of the moft powerful empires^, 
who ftand by the unconcerned fpe£tators of the 
dire effeSs of an art which they have not hitherto 
acquired ; on the other, they go beyond Ame- 
rica, to contend with each other for flaves in the 
new world. 

The fuccefs is rarely proportioned to the 
greatnefs of thefe enterprizes, not only becaufe 
it is impoflible to fee all the obftacles which may 
arife, but becaufe adequate means are fcarce 
ever made ufe of. 

‘Admiral Anfon^s expedition proves how much 
a man of fenfe and refolution may perform ; 
though his preparations may be very unadequate 
to the danger of his undertaking. 

Before fo many nations had engaged in a 
war, in order to "decide whether the daughter 
of the emperor Charles VL flaould fucceed her 
father, there fubfifted a war between Spain and 
England about a fhip'^" ; that war coft both 
parties a thoufand times more than the worth 
of what had given rife to it. 

The oiiniftry of London, in the year 1739, 
fent admiral V^er.non to Mexico : he there de- 
ftroyed Porto-bello, but he failed in his attempt 
upon Carthagena. It v/as intended at the fame 
time that George Anfon Ihould fall upon Peru 
by the South-fea, in order, if poilxbie, to ruin, 
or at leafl weaken the vaft empire vdiich Spain 


* The caufe of the War with Spain was a ferics of de* 
predations and outrages committed upon the Engllili traders 
in the Weft Indies. It was a catife upon which the lifoerty 
of the Britifibi commerce in a great meafure depended. 


had 
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had acquired in that part of the world, by both 
ends. Anion was created commodore, that i$^ 
coi; inlander of a fquadrcn ; there were given 
to liini live veSels, a fort of a little frigate of 
eight guns, with about one hundred men on 
bcmrd, and two ihips ' loaden with provifions 
and merchandize ; thefetv/oihips w^ere intended 
to carjy on commerce under the protedrion of 
the convoys for it is peculiar to the Englifli 
nation to mix traiHc with warlike operations* 
Aboard the fquadron were fourteen hundred 
ieaiiien, amongil whom there were no more 
than two hundred and lixty fiiperannuated 
invalids, and two hundred recruits. He 
fteers his courfc by the ifiand of Madeira, 
which belongs to Portugal 5 he advances to the 
iiles of Cape Verde, and fails by the coafts of 
Brazil. His crew refreilred themfeives in a 
little illiind named St. Catherine, v/hich is 
covered with never-fading verdure, and abounds 
with iTuit through eveiy foafon of the year: 
this ifiand is twenty-ieven degrees beyond the 
, tropic,or Cancer. 'The commodore, after hav- 
ing coafted along the cold and uncultivated 
country of Patagonia, entered the ftreights of 
Maire about the cod of February 1741 5 thus did 
lie pafs above a hundred degrees of latitude ia 
lei's than .five months.. ' The Iktle floop or 
frigate of eight guns, named the Trial, was 
the firft vefi’bl of’ the kind that ventured to, 
double Cape liorn : file afterwards feized, in 
the South Sea, a Spanifii fliip of fix hundred 
tons, the' crew of which little expeSed to' have 
been taken in tiie Pacific Ocean by, a .flitp from 
England. ■ * 
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Howevef) upon doubling Cape Horiij afterlbav* 
ingpafi'ed the ftreights Le Maire^f Anfon's fqua- 
dron was ihattercd and difperfed by violent 
tempefts. One half of the men aboard periflied 
by an inveterate fcurvy. The vefiel of the 
commodore being feparated from the reft, put 
in at the defert ifland of Fernandez, which lies 
higher up the South- Sea towards the tropic of 
Capricorn. A rational reader, who beholds 
with horror the prodigious efforts w^hicli mor- 
tals make, in order to render themfelves and 
their fellow creatures unhappy, will perhaps 
receive feme fatisfadion upon being informed 
that George Anfon, finding the climate of this 
ifland exceeding mild, and the foil equally fer- 
tile, fowed in it pulfe and fruits, the feeds of 
which be brought with him from England, by 
which means it in a fhort time became a plen- 
tiful country. Certain Spaniards, who touched 
there fome time after, being, in the courfe of 
the war, carried prifoners into England, formed 
an opinion, that Anfon alone was capable of 
repairing the ravages of war by fuch an at- 
tention "to the general good of mankind, and 
returned him thanks as their benefaclor. Let 
me be allowed to foften, by fuch circumftances 
as thefe, the melancholy tenour of a hiftory 
which is almoft one continued narratwe of mur- 
ders and calamities, 

Anfon, whofe veffel carried fixty guns, being 
joined by another of his flaips of war, and by 
the little frigate called the Trial, took feveral 
confiderable prizes in criiifing near the ifland 
of Fernandez 5 but having foon after advanced 
towards the equator, he ventured to attack the 

city 
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city of Paita, upon the fame coafc of America. 
He neither made ufe of his fhips of wm nor of 
his men, in executing this bold and hazardous 
attempt: the expedition was performed by fifty 
foldiers in a boat with oars : they landed during 
the night ; the fudden furprize, the confufion^ 
and the darknefs, redoi^bled, multiplied, and en- 
creafed the danger, T'he governor, the gar- 
rifon, and the inhabitants fled on every fide,^. 
In the mean time the fifty Englifh, without mo- 
leftation, carried off the treafures which they 
found in the cufiom-houfe and in private houfes, 
during the fpace of three days. Some black 
flaves, a fpecies of animals who always become: 
the property of the firfl: that feize them, not 
having fled, affifted the Engiifh in carrying off 
the wealth of their former mailers. Anfoa 
caufed Paita to be burnt to afhes, and then fet 
fail, having plundered the Spaniards with as 
much eafe as they, in pall ages, plundered the 
Americans. Spain loft above fifteen hundred 
thoufand piaftres by the fire : the Englifii gained 
about one hundred and eighty thoufand, which, 
added to- the farmer captures, greatly enriched 
the fquadron"^. The great number of men 
carried off by the feurt^y left the bulk of the . 
treafure to the furvivors. This little rqiiadroii 
came afterwards oppofite to Panama, upon the 
coaft where pearls are dived for, and advanced 
to Acapulco, at the back of Mexico. The go« 


» This exploit is greatly over-rated. The little tora 
of Paita was very iuconfiderable. It had been taken by 
the crew of a privateer in t!ie reign of queen Anne, The 
value of all the e^eits plundered by Anfon’s people 
not exceed thirty thoufand pounds. 

VoL. VIII. D vern- 
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Tf admiral Vernon, v/ho befieged Car- 
7bj!L upon the oppofite fca. 

h. Saigh. >-»« f S 

«pr"e ri.h. and left, 
aJdte Sptws deprived of .he very ce.t.e 

f-hptr Amenc2.li dorninioxis. 

A^on, who had but two flnps rema.nmg, 
the reft having been deftrojed by tempeils 
confined all 

Manilla in the Churefe 

of the Philipp ne iflands, io called oecaiue tney 
«e e difeov% during the re, gn »/ 

This .ralleon, laden with filver, would not 
have feUail if the Englifla had been ieen upon 
.be coafc. rmd i. did no. leave <h. 

ttdSe”efor?c^?ffed theplcific Ocean, and 

and danger. i;r»l= hi" ftu^y 

his two remaining men of wai. 
continued to affliit the bailors upon thele Itas, 
and as one’of the two veffels leaked on every 
Se they were obliged to abandon and fet fire 

to it, lelHhe wreck ftrould be thrown upon iome 

* Two of his great (liips never v«athered Cape Horn, but 
rciutned to Europe, having fnft been redtted at R'® ® 

Taniero in Brafil. One frigate of twenty pns was ^'CcM 
on a defolate itland in the South Sea ; but none of them 
were def^royed by iloirnSe « 


2 
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of the Spanifli iflands, and become of ufe to the 
inhabitants : the foldiers and failors belonging to 
this veffely were taken on board Anfon’s* At that 
time the only veflel that was left of his whole 
fquadron m^as his own called the Centu- 
rion^ which carried fixtj guns, and was accom- 
panied by two tenders. The Centurion efcaped 
alone from fo many dangers^ but in a very 
Mattered condition, and having none but lick 
men on board, very fortunately touched at one 
of the Marianne Mauds called Tinian, which 
was at that time quite uninhabited. Not long 
before it contained no Icfs than thirty thoufand 
fouls ; but the greateft part of the inhabitants 
bad been fwept away by an epidemic difeafe-j 
and the furvivors had been removed to another 
ifland by the Spaniards. 

The crew owed its prefervarion to the ifland 
of Tinian. That ifland, which furpafiecj Fer- 
nandes in fertility, abounded on all fldes with 
woodjfprings, and rivulets, tame animals, fruits, 
pulfe, and every thing neceflary for food, the 
convenkneies of life, and for refitting the vef- 
fel. But the moft extraordinary thing found 
there was a fort of tree, the tafe of wliofe fruit 
refembled that of the befi bread j a real trea- 
fure, which, if it could be tranfplanted to our 
climates, would be greatly preferable to thofe 
riches which owe all their worth to opk 
nion,’ and which men go in quell of to the end 
of the earth, through fo many dangers and dif- 
ficulties.- ' ■ • ' ' ■ • 

" From this ifland he went to that of Fortnofa ; 
he then bent his courfe towards China, to Ma- 
cao, at the entrance of the river of Canton, in 
order to repair his only remaining veiTcL 

Da The 
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The coimmodore having completely refitted 
his fiiip at Macao by the afEftance of the Chi- 
nefe, and having taken aboard fome Indian fai« 
lors, and fome Hollanders, whom he thought 
to.be ufeful men, put to fea again. 

At length, upon the ninth of June 1743, the 
fo much wiilied for Spanifh fnip was deicried ; 
it advanced towards Manilla, having but fixty- 
four guns^; the crew confifted of five hundred 
and fifty men fit for a£tion 5 the treafure which 
St carried amounted only to about fifteen hun- 
dred thoufand piaftres In filver, with cochineal 
and other merchandize, becaufe the whole trea- 
fure, which is generally double that fum, had 
been divided into two equal parts, and one half 
was carried by another galleon. 

The commodore had but two hundred and 
forty men on board the Centurion. The 
captain of the galleon perceiving the enemy, 
chofe rather to venture the treafure than forfeit 
his reputation by flying before an Englifliman ; 
for which reafon he hoified as much fail as 
poffible, in order to come up with, and engage 
him. 

The eager deCre of feizing riches, a paflion 
much ftronger than the principle of duty, which 
direds to preferve them for the fovereign, the 
experience" of the Englifh, and the Ikilful opera- 
tions of the commodore, procured him the victory. 
But two of his men were killed in the fight j 
the galleon loft fixty-feven, who were flain 


* The Manilla fhip> called the Nuetira Senhora de Ca- 
badonga, was mounted with forty guns 5 and the treafure^ 
with the other effsds on board, amounted to three hundred 
and thineen thoufand pounds ileding:. 


upon 
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upon deck, and eighty-four were wounded^ 
The number of his crew ftili farpaffed ' that 
of the commodore’s: howev^'er, he thought 
proper to ftrike. The conqueror returned to 
Canton with this rich prize. He there main- 
tained the honour of his country, by refufing 
to pay the irnpofls exadfed by the emperor of 
China from all foreign fiiips ; he infifted that a 
man of war was not iabjedf to them. His con- 
duit overawed the Chinefe; the governor of 
Canton gave him an audience, to which he was 
conduited through two ranks of foldiers, whofc 
number amounted to ten thoufand; after which 
he returned to his own country, by the Sunda 
Ifiands and the Cape of Good Hope. Having 
thus failed round the world viStorious, he landed 
in England the 4th of June i744> after? voy->. 
age of three years and an half 

He caufed the riches he had taken to be car- 
ried to London in triumph, in thirty-two w'ag- 
gons, amidfi: the acclamations of the people, 
with drums beating and trumpets founding. 
His different prizes amounted in gold and filver 
to ten millions, French moneys thefe.were 
the recompence of the commodore, his officers, 
his failors and foldiers, without the king’s en- 
joying any fliare of the fruit of their fatigues and 
their valour., The wealth quickly circulating 
in the nation, contributed to enable it to fup- 
port the imnienfe charges of the v/ar^* 

^ Far from anfwering this purpofe in any confiderable de* 
gree, the treafure brought home by Mr. Anfon did not 
indemnify the nation for the ex pence of the armament; 
and the original dc%n of this expedition was intirely cle*- 
featsd, 

D 3 CHAP. 
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CHAP. CXCIII. 

CohcerningLEWiSBOURG,or C ape Breton ; 

and the numerous Prizes taiten by the Eno 
LISH» 

No THEE, enterprize, undertaken fome- 
r~\ time after that of admira. Anfon, lu.n- 
aomiy foews what a trading and warlike na- 
tion is capable of. What I at prefent have in 
view is the fiege of Lewi{boui| ; th^is 
was not fet on foot by the Bntiih miniftcrs , 
it was the effea of the undaunted reiolu- 
tion of the merchants f nriofe^ 

common merchant, named Vaugan , propofed 
to his fellow-citizens of New-bmg.and to 
forces in order to befiege Lewisoourg. Inis 
thought was received with loud applauk. A 
ietterv was made, the profits of v.'hicn were fut- 
ficient to pay a little army of four thoufand 
men. TbeyVere armed ; they were fuppW 

with provifionsj ‘»'ey were furnilhedwitn turn 

port-fliips, and all at the expence of the mha 
bitants. They named a genera! ; but they ftood 
in need of the concurrence of the coui t of Lon- 
don j and ftill more of a fquadron of men of 
war. There was no time lofti except what 

« The plan of this conquefl was originally layc-d by Mr. 
Auchntuty judge advocate of the court of Admualty m New 
Fngl-nd A bodv of i« thoufand men was formed under 
^he ;ond«a of licpperel,. a trader Varmn- 

were conduaed by ten Adps of war under Su W r , 
remforced by eight bundled marines, and ‘•f 
operations by legular engineers. In a . word, .the place 
w^as Xel and the people of New England were gmpiy 
recompenfed by the gavernmeDi of their mother eounti^^^ 
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was recfaired to make application for it* The 
couit,fent admiral Warren with four men of 
war to fecond this enterprize of a whole people* 
Lev/ifoouro- was takenj after having made a vi- 
gorous rtilffance, during fifty days. This is 
not all. A fatality equally remarkable farther 
enriched the new poffei&rs of this ifland. French 
and Spaniih veilels, laden with gold and 
caniCj fonie from the Mogui^s country, others 
from Peru and Mexico, and anchored in that 
port,, the taking of which they were ignorant 
of. They gave , themfelres up of their own 
accord. If war is a game of hazard, as has been 
faid long fince, the Englifh won about a liuri'^ 
tired millions at this game in the fpace of one 
year. They had at one and the fame time a 
fleet in the Teas of Scotland and Ireland, one at 
Spithead, one at the Eaft-Indies^ one at Jamaica# 
one at Antigua, and they fitted out new ones 
whenever they faw occafion. 

France was obliged, during the whole coiirfe 
of this war, to make oppofition tofo formidable 
a power with about thirty-five veilels, which 
were hardly fit for fervice. 

One of the greatcfl: advantages obtained by 
the Engl ifli at fea, was, in the naval engage- 
ment of Finifterre ; an engagement in which 
theytook fix large veffels belonging to the king, 
and feve,n Eaft India fhips, fitted out as men 
of w^ar, four of which furrendered in the fight 
and three afterwards ; thefe veffels were, in all, 
manned with four thoufand men* London 
fwanns with merchants and fea-faring men. 


* This engagement happened on the third of May# ia 
'the year 174.6. 


,6 0^ Lewiseourg, &c. 

who ar» much more interefted in mariume fuc- 
S°s ”| .h= trarf.aio». ot Germany 

m Handers. The dtons were tod w.A 
-'ll i'lexpreffible tranfport of joy, when tney 
ii h- Centurion, fo famous for ns voyage 
ornd the world, enter the Thames it return- 
ecf'wth the news of the viaory gained at Cap® 
Finifte’-re by the fame Anfon, raifed by his merit 
to t m ^ of vice admiral, and by admiral 
WirreS They faw twenty-two waggons ar- 
"rSen .'iA the gold, fA"- 
’u‘ h were taken aboard the French fieet. 
The lofs of thefe effeas, and thefe veffels, was 
rated at above twenty millions, French money. 

The money got f whijh 

T'”Saol”Finifterre> a monument calculated 

Ta well to footh the pride as excite the courage 
r tht nation and a glorious imitation of the 

tnSn ciom of engmvingtheprincip^^^ 

of the empire upon the current com, as it were 
upon medals. This viaory was rather happy 
mid profitable than ftraordmary. The ad^ 

• niirals, Anfon and Warren, 

teen fliips of the line, engaged fix of the tog s 
Sps, the heft of which was, mits conftrua.o^ 

inferior to the moll ordinary one of the Enghfli 

^®Wbat feems furprifing is, that the marquis 
de la Tonquiere, commander of that fquadron , 
the for a long nme and 

civen a company of merchantmen, which he 
lad brough/from Martinico, time to efcape. 
Thecaprainofalhipcalled the Wind for, ex- 
preffed himfef in the following 

ing that engagement, m a letter which he .wm^e 
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upon the occafion ; I never knew a condudl 
fuperior to that of the French commodore ; to 
fay truth, all the ofEcers of that nation have 
manifefted an extraordinary courage ; none of 
them yielded till it’was become abfolutely im- 
poffible to work their fhips*” 

The French bad but feven men of war left 
to efcort the merchantmen to the American 
iHes, under the command of Monf, de PEftan-^ 
duere. They were met by fourteen Engliili 
men of war. They engaged as they had done 
at Cape Finifterre, with the fame courage and 
the fame fuccefs : the fuperior number prevail- 
ed, and admiral Hawke entered the Thames 
with fix fhips out of the {even he had engaged* 
At that time the maritime pov/er of the king 
of France was reduced to a fingle man of war. 
This made every body fenfible of cardinal de 
Fieury’s erroneous condudi:, in neglefting to 
cultivate fea-affairs^ and this fault has been 
fince repaired. 
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The French take M a brass, and oblige the 
English to raife the iiege of Ponbi- 

CHERRY, &c. 

W HILST the Engllfh carried their vFdio- 
rious arms over fo many feas, and the 
whole globe was become the theatre of the war,, 
they at lail felt the effects of it in their colony 
of Madrafs. A perfon of the name of Boar- 
D 5 donnate^ 
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doiinaicj who was at once a merchant and a 
warrior, vindicated the honour of the French 
flag in the remoteft part of Afia. Madrafs,, or 
Fort St. George, upon the coaft of Coroman- 
del, is of the fame fervice to the Engliih that 
Pondicherry is to the French. Thefe two rival 
towns are but feven or eight leagues diftant 
from each other ; and commerce is fo extenfive 
in that part of the world, and the induftry of 
the FAiropeans fo much fuperior to that of the 
Afiatics, that thefe tw^o colonies have it in their 
power to increafe their wealth without doing 
each other any hurt. Mcnf de Pleix, governor 
of Pondicherr)’', and chief of the French fettled in 
the Indies^ had propofed a neutrality to the Eng- 
lilh company. Nothing could have been more 
advifeable for traders : thefe offers, made by 
reafon and humanity, vrere rejedled by avarice 
and pride. I'be Englifh flattered themfelves, 
and not without feme grounds, that it would be 
as eafy for them to conquer on the Indian feas, 
as they had done elfewhere, and totally to an- 
nihiJate the French company. ... 

Monf. de la Bourdomraie was, like the da 
Quefnes, the Barts, the du Gue-Truins, ca- 
pable of doing a great deal with an inconfider- 
able force, and equally verfed in commerce and 
navigation. He was governor of the iflands of 
Bourbon and Mauritius, which places he was.no- 
jiiinated to by the king, an‘d governed them in 
the name of the coiApany. Thefe ifles were be- 
come flourifning by his care : in fine, he left 
the iile of Bourbon wiih nine fifips, fitted out 
by himfclf for war, aiid having on board two 
thoufand three hundred white men, and eight 
hundred bkeksj whom he difeiplined himfelf, 

and 
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and made of them excellent gunners* An Eng- 
life fquadron, under the command of captaia 
Barnet^', cruized in that fea, defended Ma<ira/% 
iiifefled Pondicherry, and took a great man}?' 
prizes* He attacked that fquadron, difperfed 
it, and without Jofs of time laid £ege to Ma- 
drafs* 

Ii)epiities came, and repxcfQnted to him* that 
it was J!0t proper to attack the dominions of 
the grand moguL They were entirely in the 
right ; it is a proof of the excefs of Aiiatic 
wcaknefs to (after it, and of European boidnefs 
to attempt it The French landed without re- 
fiftance ; their artillery was brought up before 
the w?alls of the iilTortified town, defended., by 
a garrifon of five hundred foidiers. The Eng* 
lifh fettlement confifted of Fort St. George, 
in which were all the m.agazines of the 
White-town, which is inhabited only by Eu* 
ropeans, and of that called the Black-town, 
peopled with merchants and tradefmen of all the 
nations of India, Jews, Banians, Mahometans, 
idolaters, negroes of diTerent kinds, red In- 
dians, and i'vvarthy Indians; all thefe taken to- 
gether amounted to fifty thoufand fouls. 

The governor was foon forced to fiirrender* 
The city was ranfomed by the payment of eleven 
liuudted thoiiilind pagodas, wliich fum is 
equivalent to about nine millions, French 
my. No individual ever did aforvice of greater' 
ioiponance to his country. An unliappy miP 


* ^ It wss not commodore Barnet, but Peyton, \vho iliame- 
foHy declined an engigemenf v/ith a French &|uadron of 
infeiior force to his own, and abandoned the fettlemciU of 
Madrafs. 

D6 ‘ imi 
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linderftanding between him and the council of 
Pondicherry deprived France of the fruit of his 
labours. This man, whofe name fhould be for 
ever dear to the nation, was treated at Paris as 
a criminal. His enemies caufed him to be im- 
prifoned in the Baftile: he there languilhed dur- 
ing three years and a half ; but at length the 
commillioners appointed by the king unanl- 
moufly pronounced him innocent. France con- 
ferred another title upon him ; flie called him 
her Revenger. The decree by which he was 
juftified was received with as great acclamations 
as the French prizes had been at London : the 
commiilioners only reftored him his liberty, but 
the nation by its tranfports of joy recompenfed 
bis paft fufFerings. Such drciimfbnces as thefe 
are more worthy to be tranfmitted to pofteriiy 
than many military operations. 

He was not the only perfon who did the ftate 
important fervices in the war, though deftined 
to peaceful employments by his profeiiion. Mr. 
tie Pleix preferved Pondicherry, v;hich theEng- 
li& befieged withTorces capable of deftroying 
that great fcttlement. That city, which was 
peopled much in the fame manner as Madrafs, 
was better fortified. Four hundred and fifty 
pieces of cannon v/ere ereded upon its ram- 
par;s : there were in it experienced officers, and 
excellent engineers, with a garrifon of about 
one thoufand five hundred French, and two 
ihoufand Afiatics, well difciplined and well af- 
Ld'ted. It had fiouriihed fince the year 1725, 
Tiie company, by a calculation made in 1743^ 
found itfelf pofleflcd of effects to the value of 
one hun^^red and fixty millions. The taking 
#1 Pondicherry would have given France a 
5 wound 
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v/ound tliat the utmoft care would not have 
been able to clofe in the fpace of twenty years* 
Admiral Bofcavven laid fiege to it with about 
four thoufand Englifh or Dutch foldiers, and as 
many IndianSj backed by the greated: part of 
the failors aboard his fleet,, which confifled of 
one and twenty (hips. The French did not 
CQiifiiie themfelves within their walls j , they 
made many vigorous failies, and, after a flege 
of fifty days, forced the enemy to retire. From 
that time forward the governor of Pondicherry, 
alv/avs mafk-r of Adadrafs, became the protec- 
tor of the viceroys upon the coafl of Coroman- 
del. He was himfelf honoured with the title 
of viceroy by the Indian emperor : be received 
from his mafter the order of St. Lewis, an ho- 
nour which was never before conferred in F ranee 
upon any one that was not in the army ^ but an 
order below the merits of a man vvho had ren- 
dered the French name refpedlablc in the In- 
dies* 
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Of Italy ; the Revolution of Genoa and the 
Peaxe of Aix-la-chapeile. 

T he w^ar occafioned by the Auftrian fire- 
ceflion refembled a difeafe which often 
changes its nature and fymptoms. It Teemed pro- 
bable at the beginning of the year 1741, that 
the queen of Hungary w’^ould entirely lofc her 
dominions 5 and in 1746^, the houfeofBourboo' 

wa^ ■ 
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and which belonged 

of the ‘IffT Both thefe 

ritance \ o/philip T. king of Spam, 

princes were fons of 

and great ‘ throuc^h the happy con- 
acre fettled “^Se bv LeWis XIV. 

ft,.e„cea of ~ ''• 

j?"“r m S. ™ r-e»- XV. 

the I > for hi 01 io the year 1/33’ 

after having mad f fought for and 

juft as his j , ijaly the fame ef- 

againft Lewis XIV. ^ft.yjfhlng 

forts were nations, which have 

“Ihetc .he., f,on,_t,.e 

frontiers of Naples to ^^I^flourifning 

French and Spaniamf oft the 

armies, ^ince of Conti had made 

ppugns whten th R extraordinary 

S»^"rkppenca 

l"nff w . P«ced».. but 

TltSn^ublSGenoahadimplored pro- 
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ever approaches it with an army. Befides Jts 
own compafs, it has another inclofure^ formed 
upon a chain of rocks. Beyond this double in* 
clofure the Appenine mountains ferve to for* 
tif}? it round. The poft of Bochetta> by which 
the enemy advanced, had always been looked 
upon as impregnable ; and yet the troops who 
guarded that poft made no reftftance, but went 
oil' to join the French and Spanifii army by 
Ventimiile. The confternation of the Genoefc 
did not allow them even to attempt a defence^ 
They had a confiderable quantity of artillery, 
the enemy had no guns iit to be ufed at a ilege^ 
but they did not w^ait the coming of that can- 
non, and terror hurried them into all the per* 
plexity tvhich they dreaded. The fenate pre- 
cipitately fent four fenators to the defiles of the 
mountains, where the Auftrians were encamped, 
in order, to receive from the marquis de Botta 
Adorno, a native of Milan, who commanded, 
the troops of the empi'cfs queen, whatever 
laws he ihould thiiiik proper to fiibjeo: them to. 
I'hey confented to give up their city in twenty- 
four hours, as likewife all the French, Spaniards, 
and Neapolitans in it, together with the effects 
xvhich might belong to the fubje( 9 *s of France, 
Spain, and Naples. It was exprefly ftip'ulated, 
that four fenators Ihould go as hoftages to 
Milan ; that the doge and fix other fenators 
ihould repair to Vienna in thefpaceofa month, 
^o^a^lc pardon for their pafl: tranfgrefllons ; that 
they ihould pay dire^ily 50,000 Genovines, 
which make about four hundred thpufand livres 
of France, till the conquerors Should determine 
what farther contributions to require of them. 

. ' Ir 

. J 
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‘ It was remembered upon this occafion^ that 
Lewis XIV. formerly infifted upon the 
doge of Genoa coming to Verfailles, ac- 
companied by four fenators, in order to apolo- 
gize for his condu<9: : two w^ere added upon the 
emprefs queen’s account ; but flie picqued her- 
felf upon refufing y/hat Lev/is XiV. had ex- 
afStcd. She was of opinion that no great glory 
was to be acquired by mortifying the weak ; 
and therefore made it her chief care to levy upon 
the Genoefe confiderable contributions^ of which 
flie flood more in need than of the empty ho- 
nour of feeing the doge of the republic of Ge- 
noa at the foot of the imperial throne. Genoa 
was taxed twenty-four millions of livres, which 
was enough to ruin it entirely. This repub- 
lic little expedled, when the war for the Au- 
flrian fucceilion began, that fbe would prove a 
viftim to it ; but asfoon as the principal flates of 
Europe have taken up ai'ms, every petty ftate 
fhould tremble. 

Genoa bad already paid flxteen millions | the 
reft was rigoroufly exafled, and the victors lived 
at the expence of the vanquiflied in their 
houfes. In hne, this very people that bad vo- 
luntarily fubmited to the yoke j that had fur- 
rendered at difcrction v/hilft it had flill defenders 
remaining ; that had patiently fuffered itfelf to 
be deprived of its own property, at length took 
courage when it had neither hope nor re- 
fource. ' 

The Auftrians took the artillery belonging 
to the town in order to convey it to Provence, - 
into which country the armies of the emprefs 
queen and the king of Sardinia had penetrated. 
The Genoefe themfelves helped to carry the 

pieces 
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pieces of cannon of which they were deprived. 
An Auftrian officer one day ftruck with his 
cane a common fellow who was a little tardy 
ill doing' this fervice 5 upon this the whole po- 
pulace affembles in a bod}^ runs to armSj falls 
upon its conquerors m the ftreets and public 
piacesy with whatever weapon firft offers itielf. 
They march to the repofitory of armsj while the 
fenate iiiled with irrefolution, did not dare pub- 
licly to fecond their efforts.* They arm them- 
felves regularly, and being rendered foldiers 
by defpair, drive the Auftrians from the gates 
which they guarded : they then name their 
chiefs. The confternation with which the Ge« 
noefe had been fo long daunted now enters 
the breaft of their new mafters. The peafants 
of parts adjacent being animated by the example 
of the Citizens, aflemble to the number of 
fifteen or fix teen ^thoufancf. A prince named 
Doria, defcended from a family to which Ge- 
noa has been more than once indebted for its 
prefervation, attacks genera! Botta in St. Peter 
des Arenes; the Auftrians fly, one thoufand of 
them being flain, and three thoufand taken 
pri loners : they abandon their magazines and 
their baggage ; they repafs the Bochetta, and 
quit the territories of Genoa. 

This extraordinary revolution contributed 
greatly to deliver Provence from the armies of 
Auftria and Piedmont, which ravaged it and 
menaced Marfeilles. The provifions which that 
viiftorio us army thought to procure from Ge- 
noa entirely failed it. The marftial de BelJe- 
ille, fo much celebrated for the retreat he made 
from Prague to Egra in 1742, during the mif- 
fortunes ofthe emperor Charles VIL and of the 
French in Bohemia, had time to arrive wdth 
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an army, and to force the enemy to £y from 
Provence, and to pnfs the Var. 

Thefc being driven out of Provence, foon, 
fell upon Genoa: fee was again upon the point 
of lofing that liberty which fee had recovered 
in fo Angular a manner. 

She was blocked up ; an Englifii fleet failed 
up to her port. There were divifions between 
tbefenateaiid people, ^vhich might prove much 
more dangerous than the Auftrians, the Pied- 
montefe, and the Englife. She had not where- 
withal to pay the few regular troops which 
fee had railed fo precipitately. 

The court of Spain prom i fed ailiftance j the 
king of France furnifeed her with men and 
money; the galleys of Toulon arrived with 
about five thoufand French, nctvvithftanding 
the Englife fleet. The duke de BoufHers ar-* 
rived with frefe fuccours | he was fon to the 
marfeal de Bouffiers who had ferved fo bravely 
under Lewis XIV. and he was worthy of fuch 
a father; but he died at Genoa of the fmalL 
pox, on the fame day that the enemy, difcon- 
certed by the meafures he had taken, retired 
to a confiderable diftance from the town. 

They foon after returned, and with much 
greater forces than at firft. The duke of 
Richlieu, who fucceeded the duke de Boufflers, 
faved Genoa ; and the fenate, which was in- 
debted to him for its liberty, caufed a ftatue to 
be ere(5led to his honour. 

In this flux of fortunate and unfortunate 
events, a brother of marfeal deBelleifle Joftpart 
of his army, and was killed in attacking the Pied- 
montefe, who had intrenched themfelves in a 
defile of Piedmont. But Lewis XV. repaired 

all 
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ali by his viftories in the Low Countries. Mae- 
ftricht was upon the point of furrendering to 
iiiar&al SaxCg who laid fxege to it after the moil 
fkiiful march which had ever been made by 
any general, and from thence went diredily to 
Nimeguen, The Dutch were in- great con- 
fternation ; about thirty-fiv^e thoufand of their 
foldiers were prifoners of war in France, That 
republic feemed to be threatned with difafters 
much greater than thofe of the year 1672 ; but 
what France gained in one place &e loft in 
another : her colonies were expofed, her com- 
merce was perifliing, and flie had no more men 
of war left. All the nations engaged in war 
fuffered, and all ftood in need of peace, as 
they did in the preceding wars. Near ievcn 
tboufend merchant ihips, belonging cither to 
France, Spain, England, or Holland, had been- 
taken during the courfe of thefc reciprocal de- 
predations ; and it is reaibnafak to conclude 
from thence that about fifty thoufand familiejj 
had fuffered confiderable lofies. Add to all 
thefe calamities the multitude of the ilain, and 
the difficulty of raifing recruits : this is the 
natural confequeiice of every w^ar. One- 
half of Germatiy and Italy was ravaged, to- 
gether with the Low Couiitrles; and to in- 
creafeand prolong all thefe misfortunes, thirty- 
five thoufand Ruffians, allured by the gold of 
England and Plolland, w^ere already arrived iii 
Franconia. The French were upon the point 
of feeing upon their frontiers the fame troops 
that had vanquifhed the Turks and Swedes, 
What charaetcrimi this war in a particular 
manner was, that- Lewis XV, after every victory 
he gained had offered peace, which was con- 
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ftantly reje£led. But when the enemy faw at 
length that Maeftficht was likely to have the 
fame fate with Bergen-op-zoomj and that Holland 
was in danger) they afked that peace which was 
become neceilary to all mankind. 

One of the plenipotentiaries of France at 
the congrefs at Aix-la-chapelle began by de- 
claring chat he came to fulhi the promife of his 
maftei') whofe intention was to .make peace like 
a kin^j and not like a merchant. 

Lewis XV. afked nothing for himfelf ; but 
he did all he could for his allies. By this peace 
he fecured the two Sicilies to Don Carlos, a 
prince of his own family 5 he fettled in Parma, 
Placentia, and Guaftalla, Don Philip, bis fon-^ 
in«Iaw 5 the duke of Modena, bis ally, and fon« 
in-law to the duke of Orleans, the late regent, was 
reinftated in the pofleflion of his country,, which he 
had loft by efpoufing the caufe of France* Genoa 
recovered all her privileges. It appeared more 
noble, and even more profitable to the court of 
France, to think of nothing but the welfare of 
her allies, than to procure two or three towns 
in Flanders, which would have given rife to 
conftant jealoufies. 

England, which had engaged in this univer- 
fal war, merely on account of a fingle Ihip, loft 
many men, and much treafure by it j. and the 
difpute concerning the vefftl ftill remained un- 
decided. The king of Pruilia gained greater 
advantages than any power concerned in the 
war : he preferved the c«6nqueft of Silefia at a 
time when it was a received maxim amongft all 
potentates not to fufFer the aggrandizement of 
any prince. Next to the king of Pruffia, the 
duke of Savoy, king of Sardinia, was the great- 
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eft gainer 5 the queen of Hungary having pur- 
chafed his alliance with part of the dutchy of 
Milan. 

After this peace France recovered its ftrength 
in the fame manner as after the peace of Utrecht^ 
and even became more flourifliing. In this pe- 
riod Chriftendom was divided between two 
great parties^ which were acheck upon each other^ 
and equally contributed to fupport the balance of 
Europe^ that pretext ofmany wars which ought to 
fecure an eternal peace. The ftates of the em- 
prefs queen of Hungary and part of Germany, 
Rufliaj England, Holland, and Sardinia, com- 
pofed one of chefe great fa< 5 i:ions. The other 
was formed hy France, Spain, the two Sicilies, 
PruiEa, and Sweden. AH the powers continued 
in arms, and it was hoped that a lafting repofe 
would fpring from the fear with which one 
half of Europe infpired the other. . 

Lewis XIV. was the iirft that kept on foot 
armies extremely numerous, which forced other 
princes to make an effort to do the fame 5 fo 
that after the peace of Aix-Ia-chape!Ie the chri- 
ftian powers of Europe had about a million of 
men under arms ; and they flattered themfelves, 
that none would prefame to break the peace 
for a long time, becaufe every ftate was armed 
in its defence* 
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Concerning the War betv/een France and 
England in 1756. 

I N tbe midft of this peace, founded upon the 
preparation for war, the jeaioufies of the fe-* 
veral fiates, and the efforts of fo many princes, 
an unexpedled event changed for fome time this 
great fyif cm effabliflied by diftruft, and time 
will foon give it a new face. A flight difference 
between France and England, occafioned by 
fome uncultivated lands belonging to Canada, 
infpired all the fovereigns of Europe with a new 
plan of policy. It is unneceiiary to obferve, 
that this difference owed its rife to the negli- 
gence of all the minifters, who in 171a and 
1713 negociated the treaty of Utrecht. France 
had, by this treaty, yielded to England 
Acadia, which bordered upon Canada, with all its 
antient boundaries 5 thefe they were not very 
well acquainted with ; this is an overfight which 
was never committed iti a contradf between pri- 
vate perfons. Difputes were the natural refult 
of this oiniiEon. If philofophy and juffice had 
any influence in the differences of mankind, 
they would have convinced them that the French 
and Englifh contended for a country to which 
they had no right: but abfiradf reafoning is of 
no confequence in worldly affairs. The Eng- 
iifh laid claim to the whole country as far as 
the borders of Canada, and would have annihi- 
lated the commerce of France in that part of 
America. Their rich and populous colonies 
rendered them greatly fuperior to the French in 

North 
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North America ; their fleets made them ftill 
mere fo at fca ; aodj» having deftroyed the ma- 
ridme power' of lAarice in the war of 174I9 
they flattered thcmfelves that nothing could re- 
fi(t them, cither in the new world, or upon 
our fees: they were miftaken,. however, at leaft 
k hti^ bitheito appeared fo. 

They began hoililities in the year 1755 by 
•attacking tile French upon the confines of. Ca- 
nada 5 


* By this very partial reprefen tarion, one would be apt 
to believe that the Englilh began the war from motives of 
avarice and ambition, without having received the leall dif- 
turbance or provocation from the French. But, imrnccU* 
atel)' after tiie peace of ’ Aix-la-Chapelle, even while, t!\e 
commiiTaries of both nations were conferring together at 
Paris, in order to fettle the limits of Acadia, the French 
invaded Kova Scotia, expelled the BngiiBi inhabitants, and 
built the foit Beau Sejour upon the ground that was then in 
litigation. They excited the Indians to harrafs the infant 
colony of Nova Scotia j and the French neutrals of that 
country openly rebelled againfl the Engiilh government, 
appearing in arms under the command of a French officer 
called Le Come, No: contented v.»ith thefe fcandalous en- 
croachments, they raifed forts at Niagara, and in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Ohio, upon lands belonging to the Indians, 
whom they themfelves had acknowledged in an exprefs ar- 
ticle of the treaty of Utrecht, to be fubjcdls of Great Britain. 
Nay, they completed a chain of fortifications from Canada 
to the river Miiiiffippi, fo as to hem in all the BrltiOi co- 
lonies, and cut otT all communication between them and 
the inland parts of America. In the year 1754, 
French began hoffiiities on the Ohio, by furprifing and 
plundering Bogs Town, and an Engliffi fort on the forks 
of the river Monongahela. They had, previous to this 
event, made feveral EngliOi traders, prifoners, and even 
fent them to France and when reprefentations on the fub- 
jed of thefe outrages were made by the Britiffi ambadador 
at the court of Yeifaiiles, he received nothing but evafne 
anfwers. In the year 1755, before a ffiip failed from 
England, certain intelligence was brought that a powerful 

French 
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nada; and, without any previous declaration 
of war, they took above three hundred mer- 
chant-fliips, juftas if they were veffels that car- 
ried on a contraband trade | they likewife 
feized fome veffels belonging to other nations, 
which carried merchandize to the French. The 
king of France at this junfture obferved a con- 
duct quite different to that of Lewis XIV. He 
at firit contented himfelf with demanding fa- 
tisfacStion, and did not allow his fubjedts even 
to cruize agalnft the Englifli. 

Lewis XIV. often fpoke to other courts with 
an air of fuperiority. Lewis XV. made the 
fuperiority affected by the Englifli evident to 
all other courts. Lewis XIV. had been re- 
proached with an ambition which aimed at uni- 
verfal monarchy ; Lewis XV . made it appear 
that the Englifli aimed at being monarchs at the 
fca in effefl:. All nations then wiflied to fee the 
power of England reduced, as they had before 
defired to fee the pride of Lewis XIV. hum- 
bled. 

In the mean time Lewis XV. took the heft 
meafures to procure a juft revenge; his troops 
defeated theEngliih in 1755 upon the confines 
of Canada j he prepared a formidable fleet in 

his 

French fquadron with frigates and tranfports, containing a 
great number of land forces, was ready to fail from BreO: 
for Canada j then indeed an Englilh fleet was equipped to 
anticipitate and fruflrate the deflgns of that fquadron. 

^ Thefe troops were commanded by Braddock, an of- 
fleer altogether unequal to that command, who fell Into 
sm ambufeade in the neighbourhood of Fort Du Qn^fm 
near the Ohio, and pcrllhed with a good number of offl* 
cers and foldiers. What is very remarkable 5 the JEnghOi 
nevsr faw the faces of their enemies, who lay concealed 

behind 
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bis portSj and he propofed to attack George IL 
king of England by land in his eleftorate of 
Hanover*. This invauon of Germany threatened 
Europe with the fiame of war 5 _ the lirll ipark of 
which took fire in America, Upon this occa- 
fion the whole ijflero of Europe's politics was 
changed. 7Te king of England prepaicd to 
oppoie the French in Germany with thirty 
tboufand Rufii.ans, who were to be paid by hhn. 
The Ruffian empire was in alliance with the 
emperor and the emprefs-queen of Hungary. 
The king of Pruffia had reafon to apprehend 
that the Ruffians, the Imperial ifts, and Hanove- 
rianS;^ would fall upon him at the fame time. 
He had an army of one hundred and fifty thou- 
land men ; he did not hefitate a moment tojoin 
with the king of England, to prevent the Ruf- 
fians from entering Germany on the one hand, 
and to cut off the paffage of the French troops 
on the other. This ffep .had an effect: which the 
king of Pruffia did not defire, and which nobody 
expedled ; it reconciled the hou'es of Bourhoa 
and Auilria, an union which lb many ncgocL 
ations and marriages had not been able to briaig 
about : thus, what w^as never hoped for finte 
Charles V/s acceffioii to the empire, was effec- 
ted without difficulty above two hundred years 
after, by a difgufi: vrhich France coiiceived a- 
gainff a prince of the empire. The houfes of 
Bourbon and Auftria were united by a defenfive 
league, but without any one’s being able ta 

behind trees and buOies, from whence they fired with grr;^ 
deliberation^ until the Br'uifii troops were broken, and be- 
gan to retreat in diforder ; then they Ihewcd tht-mfclves to 
the nunrber of a few hundreds, ard ap|\ajcd to foe cbkily 
Indians. 

VoL. VIII. E 


forefee 
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forefee the confequence of this fo much wlflied 
for union. 

But treaties alone were not fufficient to re- 
venge the king of France for the depredations 
of England ; he procured with eafe^ and in a 
moment, all the money he had occafion for, 
by one of thofe prompt expedients which are 
not known except in fuch opulent countries as 
France. The money raifed by creating twenty 
new farmers of the revenue, with a few loans, 
was fuiEcient to fupport the war during the firft 
years, whilft Great Britain exhaufted herfelf by 
exorbitant taxes^. 

A feint was made of invading the coafts "of 
England. This period was very unlike that 
in which queen Elizabeth, fupported only by 
her Englifh fubjeiJts, having every thing to fear 
from Scotland, and being fcarce able to keep 
Ireland in fubjeftion, baffled the prodigious ef* 
forts of Philip IL 

George II. king of England, thought it ne- 
cellary to bring over the Hanoverians and Hef- 
fians, in order to defend his coafts. The Eng- 
lilh, who had not forefeen this confequence of 
the war, murmured to find their country over- 
run with ftrangers ; the haughtinefs of many 
citizens was converted into fear, and they be- 
gan to tremble for their liberty. 

The Engliflj government had made a miftake 
Vi^itb regard to the defigns of France : it dread- 
ed an invafion, and never once thought of the 
ifiand of Minorca, which had coft fuch vaft 
.furns, in the war concerning the Spanifli fuc- 

The courfe of the war has demonftrated how far 
Great Brlfaln was at that time exbauned. But we 
give our author leave to write like a Frenchman. 

ceiEon. 
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celGoii. The Engliflij as the reader has been 
already informed ^ had taken Minorca from the 
Spaniards. The pofTeilion of that conqueftj fe- 
cured by all the treaties, was of greater im- 
portance to them than Gibraltar, which is not 
a port, and made them mailers of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. The king of France, about the 
latter end of April 1756^, fent the marflial duke 
of Richelieu to that ifland with about twenty 
battalions, efcorted by twelve firib-rate men 
of war, and a few frigates, which the EngllOi 
did not expedT: to fee fitted out fo fooa : all 
things were ready at the proper time, and the 
Englifli were unprepared in every thing. Flow- 
ever, in the month of June 1756, \hey at- 
tempted, when it was too late, to attack the 
French fleet commanded by the marquis de 
Galiflbniere. Had they been fiicccfsful in this 
battle, they would not thereby have preferved 
the illand of Minorca ; but they would have 
faved their reputation. Their attempt however 
"Was fruitlefss the marquis de la Galifibiiierrc 
rcpulfed and put their fleet in diforder The 
Engliih miniilTy faw with grief that they had 
laid France under a neceffity of efiabliihing a 
formidable navy. 

The Englifli however ftill retained hopes of 
defending the citadel of Port-Mahon, which 
was coniidered as the ftrongeft place in Europe' 
next to Gibraltar, both by its fituation, the na- 
. tore of the ground upon which it flood, and 
thirty years care, which was beftowed upon its 


The French commander was fo far from tepulCwg the 
Britlfh fquadfon on this occafion, that he bore away from 
st^ and left m undirputed victory to the EngUfh* 

E z for- 
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fortifications. It was every where a fmootli rock^ 
with trenches twenty feet, and in fome places 
thirty feet deep cut into it ; there were eighty 
mines under the works before which it was im- ■ 
pofiibie to open trenches : every thing was im- 
penetrable to cannon-balls, and the citadel was 
every where furrounded by external fortifica- 
tions, cut out of the rock itfelfi 

The marfhai de Richelieu attempted an en- 
terprize more bold than that againfl: Bergeii-op» 
zoom ; this was to make an afiault at the fame 
time upon all the works that defended the body 
of the place. 

The French troops entered the trenches, not- 
withftanding the fire of the Englifli artillery; 
they planted ladders thirteen feet high againft 
the walls : the officers and foldiers having afcend- 
ed to the laft flep, fprung upon the rock, by 
mounting upon each others flioulders : it was 
by this inconceivable boldnefs they made them- 
felves ma-fters of all the out-works. The troops 
exerted furprifing courage, as they were to en- 
gage three thouland Englifli, feconded by all 
that nature and art could do to defend them* 
The next day the place fur rendered. ’ The 
Englifh were unable to conceive how the French 
could force thofe trenches, into which a man 
in cold blood would find it impoffible to defcend* 
The general and the French nation acquired 
great honour by this action^. With it we fhali^ 

con-* 


One cannot help ffniling to fee our author finiili his 
felRory of the war at the very period when fortune turned 
tail to his countrymen. He might, however, in decency, 
l>aVe itientioned the defeat of the French forces in America, 
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conclude this flight fketch of a general view 
of Europe from the death of Lewis XIV. 
All thefc events will be one day obfciired by 
the multitude of revolutions to which revolving 
ages will give birth : but the age of Lewis XIV* 
will fiouriili during all through the in- 

fluence of the elegant artSj which will refledt 
lailing glory upon it» 

If the uLfiil artSjto which we owe the con- 
vcniencies of life ; and the polite aits, w'hich 
render it agreeable by improving the human 
niind, had not diftiinguiihed this age,, it would y 
like others, be nothing more than a lively 
pidture of the vlciilitudes and the calamities of 
mankind.. What is there to be met with in 
the hiftory of Europe down from the miniftry 
ef the RicheiieuSj the Buckinghams, the Oli- 
varezesj and the Oxenftierns, but countries a 
long time laid wafte by civil and foreign wars, 
or kings, princes, and mmifters, dying upon a 
fcafFoid, or in prifbn^ 

Thofe who chufe to add to the perufal of 
this reign that of the life of Charles XIL whicE 
contains every thing that relates to the czar Peter 
I. will find that had it not been for a native of 
Geneva, who aided the natural genius of that 
emperor, Ruflia would ftili have been in a Rate 
of barbarifm* 


»nd tlie capture of their .general Pieskau, by Sir William 
Johnfonj at the bead of a fmail body of provincials j an ac- 
tion that more than ballanced the check which the Englhh 
under Eraddock had received. Indeed, we cannot help cb- 
fexving, that our author’s sketch of the prefent war Is ex- 
tremely defeflive and unfatisfadlory. 

£3, They 
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They will there fee a magnificent city rife 
from the midftof a marfli ; fleets built in places 
v^^bere a Angle boat had never been feen before ; 
a ibciety regulated amongft a people to whom 
its very name had been unknown. Ambition 
and court-intrigues have , there produced great 
misfortunes as well as in other nations : but 
political ceconomy became general, and the 
improvement of the arts have prevented this 
country from being plunged again into its ori- 
ginal chaos. 

Vv^e have juft f:en a bloody fcene in Sweden, 
during the month of June 1756 ^ citizens put 
to death by their fellow citizens, for having 
rafhly attempted to change the coiiftitution 5 
but in the midft of ihefe calamitiesj and of 
all the uneafinefles that attended them, a work 
was undertaken in imitation of the canal of 
Languedoc, not -lefs extraordinary than its mo- 
del, by v/hich a paflage was opened for {hips 
from the ocean to the Bakick fea, without their 
being under a neceiflty.of entering theftreights 
of the Sound. 

Were we to confider the age of Lewis XIV. 
only with a view to the wars fuftained by that 
monarch, we flxpuld meet v/ith efteem- 
ed unjufl:, a third occafloned by the. two 
and a fourth that ruined France; in 
which wars above two millions of men were 
killed in battle, and as many periflied miferably. 
But if v/e dcfcend into the particulars of govern- 
ment, we fhall fee a variety of eftabliihments, 
which, at this day, conftitute the glory and 
happinefs of the nation. 

Before wq enter into thefc details fo intereft- 
iag- to' every citizen, it may not be impro- 
per 
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per to take a curfory view of the court amc- 
dotes, which feem to furnifli nothing but 
amufeixient, . though a judicious reader may 
from thence derive the moflinftruilive leflbns* 




CHAP. CXCVIL, 

Private Anecdotes of the Rexgn of 
LEWIS XIV. 


A necdotes are a fort of confined 
field, where we glean after the plentiful 
harvefl: of hiftory ; they are fmali narratives, 
which have long been fecreted, whence they 
receive the name of anecdotes, and when they 
concern any iliuftrious perfonages, are fare to 
engage the public attention. 

Plutarch’s lives are but a collection of anec- 
dotes, rather entertaining' than true: how could 
he have procured faithful accounts of the private 
life of Thefeus orLycurgus ? Moft of the max- 
ims which he puts into the mouths of his heroes 
advance moral virtue rather than hiftorical 
truth. 

The fecret hiftory of Juftinian, by Procopius, 
is a fatire di 61 ated by revenge 5 and thp’ revenge 
may fpeak the truth : this fatire, which contra- 
didls his public hiftory, has not always the ap- 
pearance of it. 

We now are not allowed to imitate even 
Plutarch, much lefs Procopius. We admit 
none as hiftorical truths, but what are well 
fupported. When cotemporaries, like the car- 
E 4 dinal 
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dinal of Retz and the duke of Roche foiicault^, 
inveterate enemies to each other, confirm the 
fame tranfadlion in both their accounts of 
that tranfadiion cannot be doubted : v^dien they 
contradidf each other, we mufl: doubt them : 
%vhat does not come within the bounds of pro*^ 
bability can deferve no credit, unlefs feveral co-, 
temporaries of unblemifeed reputation join mia- 
nimouny in the afiertion. 

The molt ufeful and moil: valuable anecdotes 
are thofe fecret papers which great princes leave 
behind them, in which their minds have 
throv/n oft all referve. Such are thofe I am 
BOW going to relate of Lewis XIV . 

Domeftic occurrences only amufe the cu- 
rious : the difcovery of weakneiles only en- 
tertains the malignant, except where ihele 
weakneffes inftrufl:, either by their fatal confc- 
quences, or thofe virtues which prevented the 
impending misfortune* 

Secret toecdotes of cotemporaries are liable 
to the charge of partiality : they who write at 
any confiderable difiance of time fhould ufe the 
greateft circurnfpedfiona fhould difeard what 
is trifling,^ reduce what is extravagant, and 
foften what is fatirical. 

Lewis XIV. was fo magnificent in his court, 
as well as reign, that the leaft particulars of 
his private life feem to intereft pofterity, as 
they drew the attention of all the courts of Eu- 
rope, and of all bis cotemporaries. The fplen- 
dor of his government threw a light on his moft 
trivial actions. We are more eager, efpeciaily 
in France, to know the tranfafiions of his court, 
than the revolutions of other fiates. Such is 
the efFcft of a great reputation ! 'We had rather 
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be mformed of what paffed in the cabinet and 
court of AugtiUuSs than hear a full detail of 
the con quefts of Attiia or Tamerlane. 

Hence all who have written the hiftory of 
Lewis XIV. have been -very exa£t in dating 
Ms firfl: attachment to the baronefs of Beauvaisj, 
to mademoifelle d'Argencourt^ to cardinal Ma- 
izarin^s niece, who was married to the count of 
SoiiTons, prince Eugene’s father ; and quite 
elaborate in fetting forth his paffion for Maria 
Mancini, that prince’s fifter, who was after- 
wards married to the conftable Colon ne. 

He had not aflumed the reins of empire, 
when thefe amufementsbufied and plunged him 
into that languid Hate, in which cardinal Ma- 
ssarin, w^ho governed with adefpotic fway, per- 
mitted him to remain. His bare attachment to 
Maria Mancini was an affair of great impor- 
tance j for he was fo paffionately fond of her^ 
as to be tempted to marry her, and yet was fuf-^ 
ficient mailer of himfelf to quit her entirely. 
This victory, which he gained over his paffion, 
made the firft difcovery of the great nefs of his 
foul 5 he gained a more fevere and difEcult con- 
queit in leaving the cardinal Mazarin in poffei- 
fion of abfolute Iway. Gratitude prevented 
him from fliaking off that yoke which now 
began to grow too heavy. It was a well known 
anecdote at court, that after the cardraal’vS 
death, he faid, I do not know whatl fliould 
have done, had he lived iny longer."*'” 

' .He 

* This anecclot-? is attefled the memcirs of La PortCj^ 
-55 j we d^ers fee tlial king had, taken an, 
sitveriioxi co the cardinai j that dial mmifter, though hiax^e* 

I 5 , Li'iwn, 
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He employed himfelf in this feafon of ielfure 
with reading books of entertainment, and efpe- 
cially in company with the conftablej who had 
a facetious turn .as well as his fillers. He de- 
lighted in poetry and romances, which fecretly 
fiattered his own charader, by pointing out the 
beauty of gallantry and heroifm. He read the 
tragedies of Corneille, and formed to himfelf 
that tafte which was only the refult of folid 
ienfe,‘and of that readinefs of fentiment which 
is the charaderillic of a real genius. 

The converfation of his mother, and the 
court ladies, contributed very much to give him 
this tafte, and form him to that peculiar deli- 
cacy, which began now to diflinguiih the court 
of France. Anne of Auftria bad brought with 
her a kind of generous and bold gallantry, not 
unlike theSpanilh difpofition in thofe days : to 
this file had added politenefs, fweetnefs, and a 
decent liberty, peculiar to the French only. 
The king made a greater progrefs in this fchool 
of entertainment from eighteen to twenty ^ than 
he had all his life in that of the fciences under 
his tutor, the Abbe of Beaumont, afterwards 
archbifliop of Paris : he had very little learning 
of this laft fort. It were to have been wifheci 
he had at leaft been inftrudled in hiftory, efpe- 
daily the modern ; but what they had at that 
lime was very indifterently wrote. He was 


lation, and entrulled with the charge of his educatiorr, 
had taken no care to improve him, and had often left him. 
in want of common necefTaries. He adds much heavier 
accnfadons, w’hich refiedl diflionour on the cardinaPs me" 
mory j but tliey do not appear to be proved, and no ac« 
cufation Ihould be admitted without it* 

2 ■ '■ imeafy 
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tmeafy at having perufeJ nothing but idle ro« 
mancesj and the difagreeablenefs he found m 
necefiary ftudics, A tranflation of Csefar^s com* 
mentaries v/as printed in his name^ and one of 
Fiorus in that of his brother; but thofe princes 
had no other hand in thernj than having thrown 
away their time in writing a few obiervations- 
on fame paflages in thofe authors. 

He who was chief dire( 5 tor of the king’s 
education under the firft marflial VilJeroi hi's 
governor, was well qualified for the tafk, was 
learned and agreeable: but the civil wars fpoiled 
his education ; and cardinal Mazarin ivas con- 
tent he fliould be kept in the dark. When he 
conceived a paffion for Maria Mandni, he foon 
learned Italian to converfe with her, and at 
his marriage he applied himfelf toSpariiSi, but 
with lefs fuccefs. His negleft of fludyin bis 
youth, a fearfuJnefs proceeding from the dreaef 
of expofing himfelf, ’and the ignorance in which 
cardinal Mazarin kept him. perfuaded the whole 
court that he would make juft Rich a king as’ 
his father Lewis XilL 
There was only one circumftance, from which 
thofe capable of forming a judgment of future 
events, could forefee the figure he would make : 
this was in 1655, after the civil wars, after hisfirft 
campaign and confccration, when the pariiainent 
were about to meet on accou::t of fome ediffs f 
the king went from Vincennes in a hunting 
drefs, attended by his whole court, and , enters 
ing the parliament chamber ia jack boots, and' 
his whip in his hand, made uic of thele very^ 
words : The mifehiefr ycur rJlrinbliksS pro- 

duce are well known : I command you to brei^k' 
up thofe you have began upon my edicts. Mr/.- 
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Prefidentj I forbid you to permit thefe afkm- 
blies^ and any of you to demand them 

His height already majeftic, his noble adrionj 
the mafteriy tone and air he fpoke with 5 af- 
fe<Sed them more than the authority due to hia 
rankj which hitherto they had not much re- 
fpecSfed: but thefe blofibms of his greatnefs 
feemed to fall off the moment after ; nor did 
the fruits appear till after the cardinal’s death. 

The court, after the triumphant return of 
Max^arin, amufed itfelf with play, with balls, 
with comedies, v/hich being but juft produced 
in France, had not grown into an art 5 and with 
tragedies, which were now a fublime fcience^ 
through the management of Peter Corneille. 
A t curate of St* Germain, who inclined towards 
the rigorous precepts of the Janfenifts, had fre- 
quently wrote to the queen againft thefe fliows, 
from the very beginning of her regency. He pre- 
tended that thofe were damned who attended 
them, and had this anathema figned by feven 
doctors of the Sorbonne : but the abbe Beau- 
mont, the king’s preceptor, defended them 
by the approbation of more dofbrs than the 
rigid prieft could procure to condemn them. 
Thus he quieted the queen’s fcruples; and when 
he was archbifliop of Paris, gave the fandrion 
of authority to that opinion which he had 
defended when only an abbe. 

♦ words, faithfully copied, are in all the authentic 

^Journals of thofe times ; it is neither allowable to omit or 
change a word in them in any hiftory of France. The 
author of M. de M. makes a bold conje^iture in his note. 
*'* His fpeech was not quite fo good, but his eyes fpoke 
more fenfibly than his mouth.” 

f The cures or curates in France are their parifh mi- 
Xiifters, 

3 I mull 
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I muft pbfervcj that after cardinal Riche- 
lieu had introduced at court regular plays, which 
have at laft raifed Paris to rival Athens, there 
was not only a bench appointed for academics, 
(in which body were fevml ecckfiaftics) bnl 
one in particular for the bifhops’. 

Cardinal Mazarin, in 1646 and 1654, had 
Italian operas performed by voices which he 
brought from Italy, in the theatre of the royal 
palace, and at the little Bourbon near the Lou- 
vre. This new entertainment had juft arifen at 
Florence, a country favoured at that time by 
tune as well as nature, to which we owe the re- 
vival of many arts, loft in the preceding centuries, 
and the invention of new ones. France ftiewed 
ibme relics of her antient barbarity in oppofing 
the efobKlhinent of thefe arts. 

The Janfenifts, whom the cardinals Richer 
lieu and Mazarin wanted to keep under, re- 
venged themfelves upon thefe divcvfions^ which 
thefe two rninifters had introduced* The Lu- 
therans and Calvinifts had adled the fame part 
in pope Leo X’s time. Befides, their oppofition 
was fufScient to gain, them the charadter of 
^fterity. The fame men, who would over- 
turn a ftate to eftabliflb opinions frequently ab- 
ford, anathematifed the innocent pieafures iie- 
ceffary in fo large a city, and the arts, which 
contributed to the fplendor of the nation. Abo- 
lifiiiiig thefe diverfions was an a£t more worthy 
the age of Attila than that of Lewis XI Y. 

Dancing, which may now- be reckoned among 
the arts^', becaufe it is tied down to rules, and 

add5 



* Cardmal Richelieu had already given balls, but they 
were without taflCgf were all eiuersainmeuts before bis 

■ time* 
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adds grace to motion, was one of the greateft 
amufemerits of the court. Lewis XliL had 
only danced once at a ball in 1625 ; and that 
ball was in fo bad a tafte, that it did not in the 
leaft prefage the appearance this art made in 
France thirty years after. Lewis XIV. excel- 
led in grave dances, which were agreeable to 
the majefty of his figure, and did not injure that 
of his rank. At the running at the ring, which 
was fometimes performed with great fplendor, 
he fliewed that peculiar dexterity which he had 
at all exercifes. Pleafure and^^ magnificence, 
fuch as they then were, diffufed themlelves uni- 
verfally ; but they were nothing in comparifon 
of what appeared when the king fat on the 
throne ; and yet might be reckoned amazing, 
after the horrors of a civil war, and the dulnefs 
of the retired and melancholy life of Lewis 
XIIL That prince, without health and fpirits, 
had neither been attended, lodged, or equipped 
as a king. He had not above an hundred thoii- 
fand crowns worth of jewels belonging to the 
crown : cardinal Mazarin little more than 
doubled that fum, and now we have jewels to 
the amount of above twenty millions of livres* 
166 At the marriage of Lewis XI V, every 
/ thing afTumed an air of the hightefttafte 
and magnificence, and this increafed daily. 
When be made his entry with his queen con fort, 
Paris faw with arefpeftful andtender admiration, 
that beautiful young queen, drawn in a fuperbear, 
of a new invention; the king rode on horfeback 

time. The French, who have now carried the art of 
dancing to perfection, had only a few Spaniih dances l» 
the minority of Lewis XiV, as the farabrande, the con- 
rante, &c*. 

by 
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* by her fide, adorned with all that art could add 
to his manly and heroic beauty, which drew 
univerfai attention. At the end of the ftreets of 
Vincennes a triumphal arch was built, the foun- 
dation of which was ftone, but the fhortnefs 
of the time would not pernait them to finifli it 
with fuch durable materials ^ the reft vras only 
plaifter, and has fince been entirely pulled down,. 
The deilgn was given by Claude Perrault, The 
gate of St. Anthony was rebuilt for the fame 
ceremony , a monument of no very noble tafte, 
but adorned with fome good pieces of fculpture. 
All w^ho had feen the day of the battle of St, 
Anthony, and the dead and dying bodies of the 
citizens brought to Paris thro’ this gate, then 
furnilhed wdth a portcullis, and who beheld 
this entry fo extremely different, blefled heaven, 
and returned their thanks for fo happy a change^ 
Cardinal Mazarin added to the folemnity of 
this marriage the reprefen ta don of an Italian 
opera in the Louvre, called Hercules in Love* 
This did not pleafe the French. They faw 
nothing in it that entertained them, but. the 
Icing and the queen, who danced. The cardinal 
wanted to fignallze himfelf by a play more to 
the tafte of the nation. The fecretary of ftate at 
Lyons undertook to have a fort of allegorical tra- 
gedy after the tafte of that of Europa," in which 
cardinal Richelieu had fome hand. The great 
Corneille was happy in not being chofen to work 
upon fuch poor materials. The fubjed was 
Lifis and Hefperia. Lifis fignified France, and 
Hefperia Spain. Quinault was fet to work 
lipon it, who bad juft railed himfelf a reputation 
by his Falfe Tiberinus, which, though a bad 
piece, had amazing fuccefs* The Lifts had 

mt 
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not the fame fate. It was a£l;ed at the Louvre^! 
and had nothing good in it but the machinery^ 
The marquis of Sourdiacy of the name of Rieuxy 
to whom France was afterwards indebted for the 
eftablifliment of the opera, acbed at the fame 
lime, at his* own expence, in his caftle of Nev/-* 
bouTg,. The Golden Fleece, by Peter Corneille, 
with machinery. Quinault, a youth of a gen-^ 
feel figure, was fupported by the court j Cor- 
neille by his name, and the nation. There 
was one continued train of feafis, pleafures and 
gallantry from the king^s marriage, which en- 
creafed on that of the king’s brother with Hen- 
rietta of England, filler of Charles IL and was 
net interrupted till the death of cardinal Maza- 
iln in i66jr. 

Some months after the death of this minifter, 
an event happened, which was not to be paral- 
leled j and what is no left ftrange, is unnoticed 
fey all the hiftorians. An unknown prifonery 
of a majefiic height, young, of a graceful and 
noble figure, was fent with the utmoft fecrecy 
to the caftle on St. Margaret’s ifland, in the 
fee of Provence. This prifoner, on the road 
wore a malk, the chin of which was compofed 
of fteel fprings, which gave him liberty to eat 
with his maik on. Orders were given to kill 
him if he difcovered himfeif. He remained in 
the ifland, till an officer of tried fidelity, 
named St. Mars, governor of Pignerol, wzs 
made governor of the Baftile in 1690. He 
went to the ifland of St. Margaret, and brought 
him to the Baftile with his niafk on all the 
way. , The marquis de Loovois went to fee 
him in that ifland before his departure, and 
fpoke to him with great refpedt, and with- 
out 
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out fitting down* This ftranger was brought 
to the Baftile, and lodged as well as be 
could be in that caiile. He was refufed no-^ 
thing that he defired. His greatefi pleafure was 
ill extraordinary fine linnen and laces. He 
played on the guittar* He was much carefired^.- 
and the governor feldom fat down in his pre- 
fence. An old phyfidan of the Baffile, who 
had frequently attended” this firange gentleman 
ill his illnefs, declared he never faw his face> 
though he had frequently examined his tongue^ 
and other parts of his bod3^ This phyfician 
that he was rather brown, but extremely well; 
made. The very tone of his voice v/as engaging,, 
but he never complained of his fttuation, nor 
ever difeovered who he was'^. 

This firanger died in 1704, and was buried 
at night in the parifli of St. Paul. What re- 
doubles our aftonifhment is, that when he was 
feat to the ifle of St Margaret, no parfoa of 
any confequcnce difappeared in Europe. , This 
prifoner was, however, doubtlefs a man of high 
rank, for on his firft arrival in the ifland, 
the governor himfelf fet the filver plates 
upon his table, and then retired, after fecuring 
the door. One day the prifoner wrote upon a 
filver plate with the point of a knife, and threw 
the plate out of the window towards a boat 
which was on the river, near the foot of the 
tower. A filherman, to whom the boat be- 
longed, took up the plate, and brought it to the 
governor. He with great eagernefs aficed the 


^ A famous furgem^ fofi-iu-Uiw to tlw phyfichn above 
m®ntior.«d, is wite^fs of what 1 have faid# aod' Mr. Benia**' 
faecsiror of $t. Mars, iias cp«J|riued 
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fifliermanj Have you read what is wrote upon 
this plate, or has any one feen it fiiice you had 
it The fifherman anfwered, I do not know 
how to read» I have juft found it, and nobody 
has feen The peafant was detained till the 
governor was convinced that be never could 
read, and that the plate had been feen by no 
other perfon.” Go, (fays he) you are happy 
in not knowing how to read/' There are feme 
very credible witneffes- of this xvho are 

now living. Mr. Chamillard was the laft per- 
foil, who knew any thing of this ftrange fecret* 
The fecond marfhal of Feuillade, his fon-in-Iaw, 
told me, that at the death of his father-in-law, 
he conjured him on his knees to tell him who 
that perfon was who was never known but by 
the name of the man with the iron malk. Cha- 
millard anfwered him that it was a fecret of 
Hate, and that he had taken an oath never to 
reveal it* In fine, there are many of my co- 
temporaries who will atteft the truth of what I 
advance 5 nor do I know any one faft fo extra- 
ordinary, and fo well fupported, 

l^wis XIV* in the mean while divided his 
time betvveen the pleafures agreeable to his age, 
and the duties of his ftation* He held a coun- 
cil daily, and then ftudied in fecret with Col- 
bert* This fecret labour was the original caufc 
of the difgrace of the famous Fouquet, in which 
the fecretary of ftate, Gunegaud, Peliflbn, 
and many others, were included. The fall of 
this minifter, who perhaps was lefs to blame 
than cardinal Mazarin, fhewed that all people 
have not the liberty of committing the fame 
faults* His ruin was already determined, when 
the king accepted of that magnificent feaft which- 
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this minlfter entertained him with in his houfe 
of Vaux. This palace and gardens had coil 
him eighteen million of livres, which were then, 
as much as thirty-fix millions would be now^» 
Re had built the palace twice, and bought three 
entire villages, the land of which was all en»« 
clofed in thefe immenfe gardens, laid out by 
je Notre, and then efteemed the fineft in all 
Europe. The fountains of Vaux, which made 
no indifferent appearance after even thofe of 
Verfailles, of Marly, and St. Cloud, were at 
that time prodigies. But how grand ibever his 
palace was, the expence of eighteen millions, 
the accompts of which are now fubiifting, £hew 
that he was ferved with as little oeconomy as 
he ferved the king. The palaces of St, Ger- 
main and Fontainebleau, the only pleafure- 
lioufes the king had, certainly were not to com- 
pare with Vaux, Lewis XI V. obferved it, and 
was piqued. Throughout the whole houfc 
were to be feen the arms of Fouquet : a fquirrel, 
with this motto, mn ajcendam? Where 
fliall I not afcend ? The king had it explained 
to him. The ambition of this device did not 
contribute to appeafe the monarch. The cour-. 
tiers obferved, that the fquirrel was every where 
painted, as purfued by an adder, which was the 
arms of Colbert. The entertainment exceeded 
what cardinal Mazarin had ever given, not only 
in magnificence, but tafte. There, for the 
firft time, was adled the Impertinents of Mo- 
liere. Peliffon had made the prologue, which 
was much admired. Public pleafures fo often 


* The accoimts which prove the above were at TauX, 
now called Tillars, ii% iyx% and maflt be there ihll* 

coiiceal 
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conceal or prepare the court for private diflifters^ 
thatj had it not been for the queen-mother^ the 
fuperiiitexidant and Peliflbn would have been 
arrefted at Vaux the very day of the feaft* 
What inflamed the refentment of his mafier 
wasj that mademoifelle la Valiere, for whom 
the king began to feel a lively paiTion, bad been 
one of the objefe of the fuperintendant’s loofe 
defires, who fpared nothing to fatisfy them. 
He had offered La Valiere two hundred thoii- 
fand livreSj which flhe had rejeefed with fcorn, 
before file had formed any deiign upon the heart 
of the king. The fuperintendant foon per- 
ceiving what a powerful rival he had^ aimed at 
being the confident of her of whom he could 
not be the poiRlTorj and this too enraged his. 
majefty. ■ ■ • ^ 

I'he king^ whoin the f rft heat of his refentment 
was tempted to arreii the fuperintendant in th^ 
very middle of the entertainment he received 
from him 5 afterwards diffembled when it was 
not necelitry. It was- faid,. that the monarch 
full power dreaded Fouqiiet’s party- 

He was attwney-general' tP the parliament^ 
and this Q®ice gave him the privilege of being 
tried by the united chambers. But after fo many 
princes, iBarflials^ apd dukes, &c. had been tried 
by commiflaries, they m%ht have given the 
fame treatment to. a magiftrate,t who would 
make ufe of fueh extraordinary meafures, as, 
though they might not really be unjuff, might 
raife a fufpicion of their being fo. 

Colbert perfuaded him by no very honourable 
artifice to fell bis office, and he parted with it for 
twelve hundred thoufand iivres, which now 
cofts afeavt twt milUom. The immaderate 

price 
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price of places belonging to the parliament^ fa 
greatly diminifhed in value fmce that time^ 
lliews the high eflimation in which this body 
was ftili heldj even in its ilate of deprelfion* 
The duke of Guife, great chamberlain to the 
king, had not fold this office of the crown to 
the ciuke of Bouillon for niore than eight hun*^ 
dred thoufand livres. 

Tho^ Fouquetfquandered the revenues of the 
fiatC) and ufed them as his own proper income, 
he had ftill much greatiiefs of foul j what he em- 
bezzled, he fpent in magnificence and acT:s of 
liberality. He caofed the money which he had 
for his place to be brought into the king’s priv’y 
treafuiy ; yet this noble afliion did not fave him. 
They drew a man by artifice toNantz, whom 
one exempt and two foldiers might have feized 
at Paris. The king carefied him before his 
difgrace. 

I know not why moft princes commonly 
afih£t to deceive by falfe appearances of fa- 
vour, thofe among their fubjeclrs whom they 
mean to ruin. At fuch times diffimulatbn is 
the oppofite to greatnefs : it never is a virtue, 
and cannot become a valuable accompliftmcnr, 
except \vhen abfolute neceffity enforces it. 
Lewis XiV. feemed to act out of charafier : 
hut he w^as made to underftand, that Fouquet 
was about raifing confiderable fordfications in 
Belleifle, and that he poffibly might have too many 
coneftions, both without and vfithin the king- 
dom, It plainly appeared at the time in which he 

in the fame manner, James I. of IngKind careifed the 
earl of Somerfet, when he had refolvcd upon his deftrefbon* 
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arrefted and carried to the Baftile, and to 
vScennes, that the ftrength of hh party lay 
only in the avarice of fome courtiers, and cer- 
Uin women, who received penfions from him, 
and forgot him the moment he -was no longer 
able to beftow them. The only faends he had 
left were PelilTon, Gourvjlle, mademoifelle 
Scudri, fuch as were involved in bis difgiace, 

and fome men of letters- The verfes of Hain- 

ault, the tranflator of Lucretius, againn Col- 
bSt,the perfecutorof Fouquet, are well known. 

Minl/ire avare ^ Ikbe, efcl^e tmlheureux, 

Sm Umh fms kpoidsdes affaires publtques^ 
Tiiiime devouiaux chagrins pohtiques, 

Fantome revere fous un titre onereux, 

toi comhun des grandeurs le combleejt dangereux-, 

CmiUmpk de Fouquet les Fmijlss 

Et tandis qu' dfa perte enfecretm t Mi^es, 

Crams qu^ on ne te prepare un dejlm plus ajfreux. 

Sa chdte quelquejour tepeut etre commune. 

Cram tonpojh, ton rang, la cour & lafodime. 
Nul ?ie tombs innocent d' ou /’ 07 i ie voit ?nmte* 
Cefje done d'animer ton prmce d Jon fupplke. 

Eft pret d’ avoir. befoin de tonte fa hmte,. 

N& le fah pas ufer de tonte fa juf ice. 

Bafe, fordid minifter, poor Have mifplac’d, _ 
Who groan’ft beneath the weight ot irate artan^s 
Devoted facrifice to public cares, _ 

Vain phantome, with a weary title grac d ; 

I'he dang’rous point of envy’d greatnefs fee ; 
Of fall’n Fouquet behold the fad_ remains ; 

And while his fall rewards thy fccret pains, 
Dread a more difmal fate prepar’d for them 

1 hole 
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Thofe pangs he fuiFers thou one day feel; 
Thy giddy ftation dreads the court and for-* 
" tune’s wheel. . ' 

Againft him ceafe prince’s ire to feed^ 

From pov/Vs iieep fummit few unhurt defcend^ 
Thyfelf, perhaps^ fliall all. his mercy need; 
Then feek not all his rigour to extend. 

Mr. Colbertj as fome perfons were difcourliDg 
i with him about this libellous fonnet, afkeci, 
■whether the king was oftended with it? and 
I upon being told he was not, So neither am 
F’, replied the minifter. 

It is true, that the commencing of a procefs 
againfi: the fuperintendant would be impeach- 
ing the memory of cardinal Mazarin : for the 
nioft confiderable depredations of the finances 
were his doings : he, like a defpotic fovereign, 
had appointed to himfelf feveral branches of the 
public revenue ; he had treated in his own 
name, and to his own advantage, for military 
llores, He had impofed, fays Fouquet in his 
defence, by iettres cachet, extraordinary Turns 
i on the generalities j which was never done but 

^ by him, and for his behalf; a proceeding, 

which was punifhable with death according to 
the royal ordinances.” It was in, this manner 
the cardinal amailed immenfe riches, and thefe 
even unknown to himlelf. 

, I haye heard the late Mr. de Caumartin, in- 
tendant of the finances, relate, that in his youth, 
fome years after the death of the cardinal, he 
had been in the palais Mazarin, where refided 
the duke his heir, and the dutchefs Hortenfe ; 
that he faw there a large prefs, or cabi- 
net, which was very deep, and from top to ■ 
■1 . bottom 
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bottom took up the whole height of the clofet 
where it flood. The key had been loft for fome 
time, fo that the drawers had been neglected to 
be opened. Mr. Caumartin, furprifed at the 
overilght, fays to the dutchefs of Mazarin, that 
probaWy fome curiofities might be fopnd in this 
prefs. It was accordingly opened, and was quite 
full of the coin called quadruples, alfo gold 
counters, and medals of the fame metal, : ot this 
madam Mazarin threw handfulls to the pcop.e 
out at the windows for the fpace of above eight 

days together *. . , , , . j c 

The abufe which cardinal Mazann made of 
his arbitrary power did not juftify the lupeiin- 
tendant but the irregularity of the proceedings 
aijainfthim ; the tedioufnefs of his procefs ; time. 
Which extingui&es public envy, and mipires 
neopie’s minds with compafSon for the unhappy*, 
together with follicitations, always more active 
jmfavOur of an unfortunate perion, than means 
employed to ruin him : all thefe logettiu 
feved his life. Judgment was not given in the 
procefs till three years after, in 1664; and, ot 
the twenty-two judges who gave fentence, only 
nine made it capital. The other 
amono' which there were fome that Crourvillef 
had prevailed on to accept of prefents, gave 
their ooinion for perpetual banifhment. r>ut 
the king commuted the punilliment into one 
flill more feverej for he was confined in the 
caftle of PignerolJ. All the hfltonans lay, 
that he died there in 1680; but Gouivdle af- 

# I ,b<ive iince foiind the fame ftory in St, Evrerhcht, 

4- SeeGourville’s mmoirs. . c 

I There he ainafod himfelf in compofing of pitiy* 

fnrpa 
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fores JiS in his memoirs, that he w^b releafed 
from prifon fome time before his death. The 
countefs of Vaux, his daughter-in-law^, had be- 
fore ftrongly averred this lacf to me, tho' the 
contrary is believed among his own family® 
Thus one knows not in what place died an un- 
fortunate man, whofe leaft adiions, while he 
was in power, were ftriking. 

Guenegaud, the fecretary of ftate, who fold 
his place to Colbert, was no lefs purfoed by 
the chamber of juftice, who Gripped him of the 
greateft part of his fortune* 

Su Evremont who had a pardcular friend- 
fliip for the fuperintendanr, wms involved in bis 
difgrace. Colbert, who fearched every ndierefor 
proofs againlT; him whom he bad a mind to ruin, 
tau fed fome papers to be feized that were 
trufted to the care of madam du Plellts-BL-l- 
lievre, among which was found a oianuicript 
letter of St, Evreniont’s, upon the peace of 
the Pyrennees, This piece of pieaikntrv% 
which was reprefented as a crime agniiift 
the ftate, was read to the l;iii?-, Colbert, who 

This was the celebrated Chades da St. Dejiy';, lord of 
St. 'Evremont, svho had dirdni-uiined hiriilcif by his ga]!:;n- 
tj'y in the field, and his wit in converfaticn. His Jciter# 
referring on the memory of cardinai :Ma2arin, being djfco- 
vered, Lewis ordered him to be imprifened in the Badile ; 
but before he could be arrefted, [.em:ide his eieape into He-U 
knd, and was invited to England by hing Charles IJ. wiio 
gratified him with a penfjon of three Irundrtttl pounds. He 
lived to enjoy tlie favour of king \vijiiam ahb, ar.d died at 
London in the jear at i:iv age of ninety. His v/ri- 

tings have been admired for the vivacity ot hl^ nify, tie 
flrengtli and delicacy of hia portrait.,., riic juhneL cf Lis 
refiedions, tlie elegance of his tafte, and tiic agrreabJe va- 
riety of his expremon. They arc not, how-ever, wiihon-t af* 
fedafiem, obfeurity, and lalfi; fire 3 and lui po:r;y is bat 
Indifferent. 
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tmk up Ife; Whde height of tfle cloft^^ 

, where it " "-^he ''feey ■ had hee^i ioft for fome ■ 

time, fo that the drawers had been liegledled to 
he op#e 4 Mr. Caumartin, fu'rpfifed at the 
weriSght^ fays to the dutchefs of Mazarin, that 
plobibly feme coriollties might be fotml in this 
prefs. It was acGordinglyopened, and was quite 
full of the coin called quadruples, alfo gold 
'coiititers, and medals of the fame metal : of this 
madam Mazarin threw handfulls to the people 
out at the windows for the fpacc of aboVe eight 
days together ‘ 

The abufe which cardinal Mazarin made of 
hfe arbitrary power did notjufoTy the fuperin^ 
t^ndaht; but the imgnkrity of the proceedings 
ag^fofthM i; the tedioufnefs of his procefs ; time, 
Whteh public envy, and infpires 

people’s minds with compaiSon for the unhappy 5 
together with follicitatioiis, always more adlive 
in fov^ur of an unfortunate perlbn, than means 
•employed to ruin him : ail thefe together 
fayed his life. Judgment was not given in the 
procefs till three years after, in 16645 and, of 
the twenty- two judges who gave fentence, only 
nine made it capital. The other thirteen, 
among- which thei*e were fome that Gourvillef 
had prevailed on to accept of prefents, gave 
their opinion for perpetual baniOiment. But 
the king commuted the puni&inent into one 
ftifi more feVere; for he was confined in the 
caftle of PigherolJ. All the hiflorians fay, 
that he died there in 16805 but Gourville af-^^ 

■L,!,.,; — — , M il,., f I ^ f ' 

. .♦ liave iince found the fame ftory in St. Evremdnt. 

'• memoirs. ■ - 

J Xfere he muM himfdf in conopofing wdr]l§ of piety* 

fares 
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fores us in his memoirs, that he was releafed 
from prifon fome time before his death. The 
countels of Vaux, his daughter-in-law, had be* 
fore ftrongly averred this faft to me, tho^ the 
contrary is believed among his own family. 
Thus one knows not in what place died an un* 
fortunate man, whofe leaft adions, while he 
w^as in power, were ftriking. 

Guenegaud, the fecretary of ftate, who fold 
his place to Colbert, was no lefs purfued by 
the chamber of juftice, who ftripped him of the 
greatefi: part of his fortune. 

St. Evremont ^5 who had a particular friend* 
fliip for the fuperintendant, was involved in his 
difgrace. Colbert, who fearched every where for 
proofs againfl: him whom he bad a mind to ruin, 
fraufed feme papers to be feized that were en* 
trufted to the care of madam du PJeffis-Bd* 
lievre, among which was found a manufeript 
letter of St. Evremont’s, upon the peace of 
the Pyrennees. This piece of plealkntiy, 
which was reprefented as a crime againft 
the fta te, was read to the king. Colbert, who 

* This was the celebrated Cbaries de St. Denys, lord of 
St, Evremont, who had difUnguiibed hiriifeif by his gallan- 
try in the field, and his wit in conveiTation. His letter, 
resetting on the iriemcry of cardinal Mazarin, being dlfco- 
vered, Lewis ordered him to be imprifoned in the BaUile j 
but before he could be arrefied, he made his efcape into Hol- 
land, and was invited to England by Ling Charles XL w'ho 
gratified him with a penfion of three luindred pounds. He 
Jived to enjoy the favour of king William alfo, and died at 
London in the year 370-5, at the age of ninery. His wri- 
tings have been admired for the vivacity cf his fide, t! e 
firength and delicacy of h:s portraits, the juilneis of Ids 
refiedions, the elegance of his tafie, and the agreeable va- 
riety of his expreiTicn. They are not, however, wuhout af- 
fedlation, obfcuriiy, and falfe fire 5 and his poetry is but 
indifferent. 

Voi. VJII, 
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fcoriied to avenge himfelf upon Hainault, a per- 
foil of an obfcure eharafer, perfeeuted in St 
Evremoiit the friend of Fouquet, ivhom he 
hated, and the fine genius, which he dreaded. 
The king was fo extremely fevere as to punifii 
411 innocent piece of raillery compofed feme 
time before againft cardinal Mazarin, whom 
he himfelf had not regretted, and whom the 
whole court had infulted, reproached, and pro ’ 
feribed for feveral years with impunity. Among 
a thoufand pieces written againft this minifter-, 
the leafl: poignant was the only one which was 
punifhed ; and that after his death. 

■St.Evremontjhavkigretired into England, lived 
and died there with the freedom of a man and a 
gfhilofopher. The marquis de Miremont, his 
friend, formerly told me in London that there 
was another reafon for his difgrace, which 
St. Evremont would never be prevailed upon to 
■explain. 

The new minifter of the finances, under the 
frmple title of comptroller-general, juftified the 
feverity of his proceedings, in re-eftablifhing 
* the order which his predecefibrs in office had 
broken through, and by labouring indefatigably 
to promote the grandeur of the ftate. 

The court became the center of pleafure, 
and the model for the imitation of other courts. 
The king piqued himfelf upon giving feafts 
or entertainments, which obliterated the re- 
membrance of that made by the count of 
Vaux. 

It feemed that nature took delight at that 
time to produce in France fome of the greateft 
men in all the arts, and to affemble at court 
the moft beautiful and beft made perfons of 
3 t>oth 
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’both fexes. The king excelled ali his cour- 
tiers, in the proper dignity of his ftature, 
and the majeftic beauty of his features. The 
tone of his voice, noble and ftriking, gained 
thofe hearts which his prefence intimidated. 
He had a gait which could fait none but him- 
felf and his high rank, and v/ould have been 
ridiculous in any other. The embarraflinent 
into which he threw thofe who fpoke to him 
flattered fecretly the complaifance with which 
he felt his own fuperiority. That old ofHcer, 
who being fomewhat confounded, faultcrcd in 
his fpeech on afking him a favour, and being 
^unable to finrfh his difeourfe, told him, Sire^, 
I do not tremble thus before your eacniies,"*' 
eafily obtained his demand. 

The relilh of fociety had not as yet received 
•all its perfection at court. Anne of Auftria, the 
queen-mother, began to love retirement, tl|e 
reigning queen hardly undeiilood the French 
tongue, and goodnefsconftituted her only merit. 
The princefs of England, fiifer-in-law to the 
king, brought to court the charms of a foft and 
animated converfation, which was foon improved- 
by the- reading of good books, and by a folid and 
deiicatetaile. She perfected hericlf in the know- 
lege of the language, which flie wrote but badly 
at the time of her marriage. She infpired an 
emulation of genius that was new, and introduced 
at court a poiitenefs, and fuch graces as the rell 
of Europe had hardly any idea of Madame 
poflefled all .the vivacity of her brother Chafics 
IL being adorned with the charms of her own 
fex, and both the power and defire of pleafing. 
The court of Lewis XIV. breathed a gallantry 
full of decorum, whilft that which reigned at 
F 2 , the 
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the court of . Charles 11. was of a freer kind^ 
and, beingtoo much unpolilhed^ dilhoncuredits 
pleafures. 

There paffed at firft between madame and the 
king a good deal of that coquetry of wit and 
fbcret Tympathy, which were obfervable in 
little fcafts often repeated. The king fent her 
copies of vcrfes, and £he anfwered him in the 
like manner. It happened that the veiy fame 
perfon was confident both to the king and ma- 
dame, in this ingenious commerce; and this 
was the marquis de Dangeau. The king gave 
the marquis in charge to write for him ; and the 
princefs alfo engaged him to anfwer the king. 
He thus ferved both of them, without giving 
any grounds of fufpicion to the one that lie 
was employed by the other: and this was one of 
the caufes of his making his fortune. 

This intelligence had alarmed the royal fami- 
ly, but the kingconverted the noifemade by this 
commerce into an invariable fource of efteem and 
friendfliip. When madame afterwards engaged 
Racine and.Corneiile to write the tragedy of Be- 
renice, fhe had in view not only the rupture of 
the king with theconftable Colonne, but the re- 
ilraint which fhe herfelf put upon her own incli- 
nations, left they fhould have a dangerous ten- 
dency. Lewis XIV. is iufliciently pointed out 
in thefe two verfes of Racine’s Berenice ; 

qv.dque olfcurite^ que le del Peut fait naitre^ 
Lemo'i.de, cn le v.ya?it^ cut recomm fon maitre. 

His birth, however obfeure, his race unknown, 
The world in him its fov’reign chief would own. 
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Thefe amufements gave way to the more fe- 
rious, and “regularly pur fued pailion which he 
entertained for nrademoifelle de ia ValierCj maid 
of honour to madame. He tailed with her the 
happinefs of being beloved purely for his own 
fake. She had been for two years the fecret 
obje<Sl of all the gallant amufements and feafts 
v/h'ich the king had given. A young valet de 
chambre to the king^ called Belloc^ compofed 
feveral recitatives, intermixed with dances, 
which were performed fometimes at the queeivs, 
and fometimes at madame’s ; and thefe recita- 
tives myilrerioufly expreffed the fecret of their 
hearts, which foon ceafed being any longer fo. 

All the public diverfions which the king 
gave, were fo many pieces of homage paid to 
his miflrefs. In 1662 a caroufal was performed 
over againfi: the Tuilleries^ in a fpace of vaffc 
circuit, which on that account ftiJl retains the 
name of la Place du Carroufel. In it were five 
quadrilles, or parties : the king was at the head 
of the Romans ; his brother at that of the Per- 
fians ; the prince of Conde of the Turks ; the 
duke d’Enguien his fon, headed the Indians ^ 
and the duke of Guifef, the Americans. This 

duke 


* Not in the Place Roy ale, as the Hiftoire de la Rode, 
under the name of Martiniere, has it, 
f 'Thjs Henry, duke de Guife, was defigned for the 
church, provided with a great number of abbeys, and even 
nominated to the archbilhopric of Rheims ; but he was 
jftripped of all his benefices by the cardinal de Richelieu, 
He foughjja duel with the count de Coligny, for which he 
was obliged to retire to Rome, from whence he repaired 
£0 Naples, in order to command the army of the people 
who had rebelled againft the court of, Spain, , His adven>- 
on tliis occsfion, were, altogether romantic j but in 
F % 
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duke of Guife was the grandfon of Balafre f 
he had made himfeif famous in the world for 
the unfortunate temerity with which he had^ 
undertaken to make himfelf mafter of Naples, 
His prifon, duels, romantic amours, prodigality, 
and adventures, rendered him quite fnigular,. 
He feemed to be a perfon of another age. It 
Was faid of him, upon feeing him run againli 
the great Conde, Here go the heroes of 
hiftory and of romance/^ 

The queen-mother, the reigning queen, and 
the queen of England, dowager of Charles 1 ^. 
then forgetting her ' misfortunes, fat under a 
canopy to view this fpeftacle. The count 
de Sault, fon to the duke de Lefdiguieres, won 
the prize, and received it from the hands of the 
queen-mother. Xhofe feafts revived, more 
than ever, the.tafte for devices and emblems, 
which tournaments had formerly brought into 
vogue, and which continued after thefe were no 
more. 

An antiquary, called d’Ouvrier, invented, 
in 1662, for Lewis XIV". the emblem of the 
iun, darting its 'rays upon a globe, with thefe 
wmrds, nec plmihu impar 5 /. .f. Yet a match for 
many. The thought was a kind of imitation of 
a Spanifli device made by Philip IL and was 
more applicable to this, king, who poffelled the 
fineft part of the new v/orld, and fo many 
Jfates in the old, than to a young king of 
France, who hitherto gave no more than hopes* 

This device had prodigious fuccefs. The king*s 

— 

fpite of all his courage and efforts, he was taken prifoner^ 
and cpnveyed to Spain, from w^hence he was rdeafed at 
the folicitatiou of the great prince of Conde. 

^ Not Charles H. as .the original has it. 
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cabinets, the moveables of the crown, the tapef» 
tries, and fculpturesj.wereall adorned with it ; yet 
the king never carried it in his caroufals. Lewis 
XiV. has been unjuftly condemned for the pride 
of this device,, as if he had chofen it himfelf ; 
and perhaps it has been more jaftly cenfured for 
its foundation. The body does not reprefent 
that which the legend figniiies 5 and this legend 
has not a quite clear and determined' fen fe. That 
which maybe explained feveral ways does not 
deferve to be explained' by any. Devices,, thofe 
remains of the ancient chivalry,, may fuit with 
feafls, and give fome pleafiire when theleallu- 
fions are juft, new, and pointed. It is better 
to have none, than fuffer fuch as^are bad and 
k)w, like that of Lewis XIL which was a 
hedge- hog, wkh thefe words, froiU^ s^y 

^iqus 5 L -Sn He that touches me, galls him- 
felf. Devices are,, with regard to inferiptions, 
what mafquerades are to more folemn ceremor 
nies. 

The feaft of Verfaniesi.in’ 1664 furpaffed that 
of the Caroufal for its Angularity, magnificence,, 
and the pleafures of the mind, which mixing 
with the fplendor of thefe diverfions, added .a 
j^elifh and fuch charms as no feaft had ever 
yet. been embellilhed with. Verfailles be- 
gan to be a delightful refidence, without ap- 
proaching to the grandeur at which it arrived* 
afterwards. 

On the fifth of May the king came hither 
with a court confifting of fix hundred perlbqs,, 
who, with their attendants, were entertained' 
at h's- expence, as were likewife- all thofe- 
employed in preparing thefe enchanting feenes* 
There, was nothing ever wanting at thefe feafts- 
E 4 ' bufe 
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"" but fuch monuments erected for giving of 
thern^ as were conllrudied by the Greeks 
and Romans. But the readinefs with which 
they built the theatresj amphitheatresj and 
porticoes,, beautified with as much magnificence 
as tafte, was a wonder which added to the illu- 
fion," and w'hich, diverfified afterwards in a thou- 
fand ways, ftill augmented the charms of thefe 
fpedfacles. 

There was at firft a fort of caroufaL Thofe 
who were to run appeared the iirfl: day as in a 
review j they were preceded by heralds at 
arms, pages, and fquires, who carried the de- 
vices and bucklers 5 and' upon the bucklers 
were written in letters of gold, verfes compofed 
by Perigni^ and Benferadef ; this laft efpecially 


* The abbs Pernn was a native of Lyons, the £r{i who, 
by royal patent, eftablilhed an opera in Paris, in imitation 
of the Venetian opera. He and his partners erected a the- 
atre in the Rue Mazarine, and in the year 1672, exhibited 
the paftoral Pomona, the poetry by Perrin, and the mufjc 
by Lambert. Perrin afterwards quarrelling with his part- 
ners, refigned his patent in favour of the famous Lully, who 
built a new theatre near the palaoe of the Luxembourg, 
from whence. he In the fequei transferred bis company to 
the hall of the Palais Royal. Perrin,, befides feveral pailo- 
rals of five ads, wrote many fonnets, odes, and elegies. 
He alfb tranfiated the j^neid of Virgil in verfe, and en- 
joyed a confiderable fliare of reputation. His death hap- 
pened about the year 16S0. 

f Ifaac Benferade was born of a good family, at Lyons 
rn Normandy in the year 1612. He foon difiinguiihed him- 
felf as a wit, a poet, and a man of gallantry, was gratified 
^ith a confiderable penfion by the queen mother of Lewis 
3 E 1 V, and lived in great familiarity and efieem with the 
aaMabJemen of that court. He compofed tragedies, comedies, 
and verfes for bullets, which were in great eReem at court, 
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fej a fingular talent for thefe gallant pieces^ in 
xvhich he always made delicate and lively allu- 
fions to the characters of the perfons prefeiit, to 
the perfonages of antiquity or mythology which- 
they repreientedj and to the pallions aSuating 
the'court at that time. The king perfonated 
Roger 5 when all the diamonds belonging to the 
crown fparkled upon his claaths,,and the horfe 
which he rode. The queens,, and three hun- 
dred ladies under triumphal arches, viewed this 
entry. 

The king,, amidft all the eyes-^which were 
fixed upon him, diftinguifhed only tliofe of made-* 
moifelle de la Valiere^. The feaft was for he.r 
alone 5 which ilie fecretly enjoyed, tho' not 
clifiinguifhed from the crowd. 

The cavalcade was followed by a gilt' car 
eig;h teen feet high,, fifteen- broad and twenty.. 


as welVas' through al] France, in the younger days of Lewis*- 
All the wits of that kingdom were divided on the merit 
two fonnets, one fay Benferade, and the other by Voiture. 
He was particularly patronized by cardinal Mazarin, and 
preferved his reputation to a good old age. Among hi? 
bon mots, the moft remarkable is the repartee he made to a 
gentleman whom he had often rallied on fufpicion of impo- 
tence. That gentleman meeting Benferade in -the ffreet^, 
Well (faid he) notwithftanding ali your raillery, my 
wife has been delivered fome days,” O, fir, (replied 
the poet) I never doubted the ability of your wife.” 

* Louifa Frances de la Baume-le-Blanc de la Vallere,- 
was maid of honour to Henrietta of Fngland, dutchefs of 
Orleans. She fell in love with the perfon of Lewis XIF, 
who returned her pa iTi on ^ had feveral children by hey an# 
raife. her to t' e rank of dhfehefs of Vaujour, and peerefs of 
France, Tired of the pleafures of a court, and touched 
the fiings Of repentance, fhe retired to the convent of 
t^lie Caimelites in Paris, and fpent the latter part of her lif^ 
in aits- of piety and' mortification. 

F 5 hm- 
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foiir long; rejirefenting the chariot of the fan* 
The four ages of goid^ filler, brafs^ and irons 
the celeftial figns, the feafons^ and the hoars 
foilov^ed this car on foot. All was diftindfjy 
chara6ferized. Shepherds carried pieces of theen- 
dofure^ thatw by the found of trum- 

pets, to which fucceeded at intervals violins and 
other inftruments. Some perfons who followed 
Apollo’s car, came at firft to recite to the queens 
certain verfes fuitable to the place, the time^, 
and the perfoiis prefent. After the races were 
finiflied, and the night came on, four thoufanci 
; la|ge flambeaux lighted the fpot where the feaft 
v j|d.s . given. The tables therein were ferved by 

f io hundred perfons, who reprefented the fea- 
ns, the fauns, fylvans, and dryades, with Ihep- 
herds, grape- gatherers, and reapers. Pan and 
Diana advanced upon a moving mountain, and 
defcended from, it in order to place upon the 
tables whatever the country and the forefts 
produced that was moft delicious. Behind the 
tables, in a femi- circle, rofe up all at once 
theatre filled with performers in concert.. The 
arcades which furrounded the table and theatre 
were decorated with five hundred chandeliers,, 
with tapers in them ; and a gilt baluftrade 
‘inclofed this vaft circuit. 

Thefe feafts, fo much fuperior to what arc 
invented in rornances, lafted for feven days^ 
The king carried four times the prizes of the 
games ; and afterwards heleftthofe he had won 
to be cor^tended for by other knights, and ac« 
cordjngly gave them up to the vidfors. 

The comedy of the princefs d’Elide, or prin- 
of Elis, though not one of the beft plays of 

Moliere, 
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Klolierej was ane of the moft agreeable deco- 
rations of thefe gaiiiesj for the vaft number of 
fine allegories on the manners of the timesy 
and for the appofite purpofes which form the 
agreeablenefs of thefe feafts, but which are loft" 
to pofterity* People at court were ftill fond^, 
even to madnefs, of judicial aftrology : many 
princes imagined, through an haughty fuper- 
ftition, that nature diftinguiflied them by writ- 
ing their deftiny in the ftars. Viclor Ama- 
deus, duke of Savoy, « father to the dutchefs’ 
of Burgundy, retained an aftrologer near hjs 
perfon, even after his abdication, Moliere was 
fo bold as^to attack this^ deiufion in his comedy 
Here aifo was to be feen a court- fool. Thefe 
wretched fellows were ftill much in vogue. 
This was a. relic of barbarifm that continued, 
longer in Germany, than in any other place. The 
want of amufements, and the inability of pro- 
curing. fuch as are agreeable and virtuous in 
times of ignorance and " bad tafte, had 'gii^n pc- 
cafion to the invention of this wretched pi eafu re,* 
which degrades the human mind. The fool who; 
was then in the court of Lewis XIV. had former- 
ly belonged to the prince of Conde; hisnamewas 
Angeli, The count de Grammont faid, that of 
all the fools who followed that prince,; there 
was none but Angeli who made his fortune. 
This buffoon was not without feme parts. It 
is he who faid, ^*That^ he went not to bear 
fermons, becaufe,^as he did not like brawlipg, , 
fo he did not underftand reafoning,'’ ‘ 

The farce of the Forced Marriage was 
likewife ailed at this feaft. Bur What 
was truly admirable here was, the firft reprefen^ 
tation of the three firft adls of Tartuffe, 

' ' F 6' The 
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The king had an inclination to fee this 
piece even before it was hniflied. He after- 
wards proteflred it againft thofefalfe bigots, who 
would have drawn in earth and heaven to be 
interefted for the fuppreffion of it : and it will 
fubfift, as has been already faid el fe where, as 
long as there fhall be any tafte and hypocrites 
remaining in France. 

Moft part of thefe fhinlng folemnities are 
often calculated only to pleafe the eyes and' the 
ears. That which is no more than pomp and 
magnificence pafles away in one day; but when 
mailer-pieces of art, like the Tartuffe, makeup 
the ornament of thefe feails, they leave behind 
them an eternal remembrance. 

There are ftill frcfh in memory feveral ftrokes 
;of thofe allegories of Benferade, which were an 
ornament to the ballads of that time. I lliall 
only give here the verfes for the king, repre-^ 
fenting the fun. 

ye doute qit on k prenne avec vous fur Je ton 
■ \De 'Daphne ni de Phaeton^. 

Lui prop ambitieux^ elle trop inbumaine^ 

111 ri- ejl point la de piege^ ou vous puijfiez donner i 

, Le nzoyen de s* imaginer^ 

femme vous f me ^ et quun homme vous rncne? 

With you I doubt we mull not prate 
Of Daphne’s fcorn and Phaeton’s fate,, 

He.too afpiring, flie inhum*m ; 

In fnarcs like thefe you cannot fall. 

For who will dream that e’er you fliall 
Be fool’d by man, or fhunn’d by woman. 

The prfncipal ylory of theie amufements, 
which- perfeded tafte, politeneis and parts, in 

France,. 
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France^ proceeded from this, that they did not 
take the monarch off in the leafi: from his aili- 
duous labours : for without thefe he would only 
have known how to keep a courts and would 
have been unacquainted with the methods of 
governing:- fo that had the magnificent plea^ 
lures of this court infulted over the miferies of 
the people^ they bad only been odious. But 
the fame perfon who gave thefe feafts> gave 
bread to the people in the famine of 1662. He 
cau fed corn to be brought, which the rich pur- 
chafed at a cheap rate, and he gave it gratiii- 
toufly to poor families at the gates of the 
Louvre: he remitted to the people three mil- 
lions of impofts ; no part of the interior ad- 
miniftration was neglecl:ed, his government v/as 
refpedled abroad, the king of Spain was obliged 
to yield to him the precedency, the pope was 
forced to make him fatisfa^ion, Dunkirk was 
added to France by a fale no lefs glorious to the 
purchafer than it was ignominious to the fel- 
ler. In fiiort, all the fteps taken from the 
time that he held the reins of government, 
had been either noble or ufeful : after this the 
giving of feafts was extremely proper. 

Chigi, the legate a latere, and nephew to pope 
Alexander VIL coming in the midft of thefe 
rejoicings at Verfailies to give fatisfiicfion to the 
king for the high infult offered by the pope*s 
guards, prefented a new fpe&cle to. die court* 
Such grand ceremonies are like fealls for the 
public. 7 "be honours paid him rendered the 
fatisfaciion *-;ore firiking. and illuftrious. He 
received under a can.*pv^ the complirnents of 
the liipcrior courts, the bodies of the city and 
clergy he entei“ed Paris under the dil'ciiarge 
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©f canno-n, with the great Conde on his right': 
hand, and the fon of that prince on his left;, 
he came in this pomp to humble hitnfelf, Rome,, 
and the pope, before the king who had not: 
yet drawn his fword. After he had audience 
he dined with the king, and the whole concernii 
was to treat him magnificently, and’ to give 
him pleafure.- Afterwards the doge- of Genoa- 
wa:s treated i with lefs ceremony, but with the 
fame earneft defire of pleafing, which the king.: 
always made reconcileable. with his more lofty 
proceed ingSi 

All this gave the court of Lewis XIV. an 
air of grandeur, which quite obfeured all the 
other courts* of Europe. He was defirous that= 
this luftre annexed to his- perfon fhould re*- 
fle<9 a glory on all around him; that the great 
fhould be honoured, beginning with his brother 
and the prince ; and that none fhould be power- 
ful. It was with this view that he determined in 
favour of the. peers their ancient difpute with 
the prefidents of the parliament : the latter pre- 
tended,, that they ought to give their opinions> 
before the peers, and accordingly they put 
themfelvesrin poffefEon of this right: but he 
decided, in an extraordinary council, that the 
peers fhould give their opinions at the beds- of 
juftice, held in the king^s prefence, before: 
the prefidents, as if they owed this prerogative 
only to his perfon, when prefent ; andthe 
allowed the ancient ufage in thofe afiemblies, , 
which are not beds ofjuftice,. ftill to continue. 

In order to diftinguifii his principal courtiers, 
he invented blue Ihort coats embroidered with 
gold and filver. The permiffibn of wearing 
thefe was a great favour to fuch.as were guided 
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By vanity. They were alked. for alhiofi: Jike- ^ 
the collar of an order. It may be obfervad,. 
as we have here entered upon minute details, that I 
at that time thefe coats were worn over at 
doublet adorned with ribbons, and over the 
€oat paffed a belt, to which hung the fword. 

There was- aifo a fort of laced cravat, and a 
hat adorned with a double row of feathers. 

This mode, which lafted till 1 6 84^ became that 
of all Europe, except Spain and Poland : for 
people almoft everywhere already piqued them-^- 
felves on imitating the court of Lewis XIV. 

He eftabli&ed an order in his hou&old, 
which ftill continues, regulated the feveral ranka- 
and offices belonging thereto ; and he created 
new places about his own perfon, as that of the 
grand mafterof the wardrobe. He re-eftabliflbed- 
the tables inftituted by Francis- I. “and aug- 
mented them. There were twelve of tKefe ^ 
for the comm enfal officers, as they are call- 
ed, who eat at court, and are ferved with ■! 

as much elegance arid profufioir as a great- f 

many fovereigns : he would have all ftran- | 
g,ers invited thithery.and this lafted during all 
his reign. ' But there was another point of a. ^ 
ftill more defire.able and polite nature, which 
was, that after he. had built the pavillions of t 
Marli in 1679, all the ladies found in their j 

apartments a complete toilette, in which [ 

thing that beknged to the purpofes of a com- 
modious luxury was forgot : whoever happened I 

to be upon a joiimey, might give repaife in gw 
their apartments to. their friends, and the fame 
delicacy was ufed in ferving the guefts as for i 

the mafter himfdf. Such trivial matters have t-:” 

their value only when they are fupported by j: 

greater: „ «■ 
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greater. In all his aSions, fplendor and gene* 
rofity were to be feen. He made preients of 
two hundred thoufand franks to the daughters 
of his min liters at their marriage. 

That which raifed mofE admiration of him in 
Europe was a piece of liberality th u h^d no 
example before. He had” the hint from a : i- 
courfe which be held with the duke cf Saidit- 
Aignan, who told him, that cardinal Richelieu 
had fent prefents to fome learned men of other 
countries who had written elogies upon him. 
The king did not wait till he v/as prailed 
but, fare ofdeferving it, he recommended to his 
minifters Lionne and Colbert to pitch, upon a 
number of Frenchmen and foreigners diftin- 
guiflied for their literature,, on whom he might 
beftow marks of his generoiity. Lionne hav- 
ing written into foreign countries, informed 
hknfeif as much as poiBble in a matter of fucli 
delicacy,, where the point was to give prefe- 
rence to cotenipora: ies. At firft a lift of fixty 
perfons was made out: fome had prefents given 
them, and others penllons, according to their 
rank, wants, and merit. Allati librarian 
of the Vatican, Count Graziani f , fecretary of 

* Leo Alazzi was a native of Chio, acquired a great 
ihare of reputation for learning, and wrote a great number 
of books : but his tafte and judgment were not thcugl.t 
equal’ to his erudition. He died at Rome in the year i66c,. 
in the eighty-third year of his age, 

t Jerome Graziani, count of Sarzana, diRinguiflied him- 
fclf by hi$ -poetical geniiu. He wrote an heroic poem^ in- 
tuied Cleopatra-, and another on the cenquefis-of Grenada^ 
togerher with a collc(5lion of odes and renners. He was, 
appointed fecrotary of Rare, and a-rervaids created count 
cfSarzana by Francis duke c:" to whuie faxnily he 

had been always zealoufiy .attached. 
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fi:ate to the dake of Modena, the celebrated 
Viviani '**, mathematician to the grand duke of 
Florence, Vo£ius f hiftoriographerto the United- 
Provinces, the illuftrious mathematician Huy- 
gens, and a Dutch reifident in Sweden ; in fliort, 
down to the profeffors of Altorf and Helmftadt, 
towns ahnoft unknown to the French, were 
aftonifhed upon receiving letters from monlieur 
Colbert, by which he acquainted them, that 


Vincent Viviani v^^astbe difciple of the famous Galileo,, 
and foon diflinguiflied himfelf by a fiablime genius for ge^ 
ometry. He undertook to reftore, by conjefture, the fifth 
book of ApoUonhis de Maxlmis et dc Mhmis, which was 
While he was engaged in this undertaking, the famous Bo^ 
relli found in the grand duke’s library at Florence, ■ an 
Arabic manufcript, with this Latin title, Apolknij Fcrgm 
comcQrum Uhri c 3 o^ This, with the grand duke’s permiffio??, 
he carried to Rome to be tranflated by Abraham Ecchel* 
ienfis, Maronite profefTor of the Oriental tongues. Viviani, 
in the mean time, without the leafl communication with 
this tranflator, publiOied his r-efloratlon by conjedlure 5 and 
when the tranflation of the Arabic manufcript was finiihed, 
it appeared that he had not only reftored all that was in 
4 he fifth book of Apollonius, but carried his refearches 
much farther on the fame fubje^. He afterwards reftoredi 
by the fame art of divination or conjedlure, three books of 
the antient geometrician Ariftzeus, which had perifhed 
through the injury of time. 

f Dionyfius Voflius, who tranflated into Latin Reida- 
nius’s Annals, and was nominated profe/Ibr of hiflory and 
.eloquence at Derpt in Livonia, died young at Amfterdam, 
in the year 1633, ifaac VolTius, the Ton of Gerard John 
Voflius, was alfo a man of great erndition, and received a 
very confiderable prefent from Lewis XIV. but he was no 
hiiforlan. He came over to England in the reign of Charles 
IL and died canon of Windfor. Matthew Voffius, the 
brother of Dionyfius, wrote in Latin 6ve books of the An- 
nals of Holland and Zealand ; but it does not appear that 
he received either penfion or prefent/rom the king of France j 
whereas the letter of Colbert to Ifaac VofTius is Rill extant* 

tba 
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tho’ the king was not their fovereigHj he en- 
treated them to allow him to be their benefaftor. 
The expreflions in tbefe letters were eftimated 
from the dignity of the perfons who fent them ; 
and all were accompanied with confiderable 
gratifications, or penfions. 

Among the French, they knew how to diftin- 
guiftif Racine, Quinault J, Flechier ||, fmcebi- 
fhop of Nimes,. who was theji but very young. 


•f* John Racine, celebrated for his- tragedies, which arc 
preferred to thofe of the great Corneille, in point of cor- 
rednefs, tendernefs, and regularity. Corneille was more 
fubiime j Racine more interefting i the one commanded ad- 
miration ; the other maintained an empire over all the paf- 
^jons of the heart. Corneille was living, and admired by 
all France, when Racine made big fiiil appearance as a tia- 
igic writer, and acquired the applaufe of the whole king- 
dom, without diminifliing the fame of his great cotempo- 
ijary. 

i Philip Quinault acquired great reputation by hi& cev 
medies and operas, notwithftandlng the fatirical couplet of, 
Boikau : 

Si je ^enje xxprimsr unmuur fans defaut. 

La raifan dit Vir^ih^, et la rim ^inaulU, 

the cenfure of this poet,, (^inault made no reply. On 
the contrary, he courted his friendfhip, and vifited him*; 
often, in order to take his advice concerning his works 5. 
hut he never fpoke a fy liable of Boileau’s own performances, 
and this affeded filence piqued him extremely. “ His only 
xeafon (faid 0efpreaux) for. folliciting my acquaintance wai-^ 
that he might Tbavc an opportunity to talk of his own verfes 5 . 
hut he never fay .5 a word of mine.’* 

II Efprit Flec’bier, biihop of Nimes, rendered himfelf. 
famous by writing panegyricks on the faints, and by com- 
pohng funeral orations, one of the moft celebrated of which, 
le thai: which he pronounced on the great Turenne. He 
wal a prelate of uncommon erudition^ pious, moderate^, 
smd oxtejsmely cJuritaiile,. 
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They had prefents. It is true that Chapelaia* 
and Co tin had penfions beftowed upon them: 
but it was chiefly Chapelain whom the minifter 
Colbert had confulted.Thefe two men, otherwife 
fo much difparaged on account of their poetry,,, 
were not without merit. ChapelairsL was poffefled 
of an immenfc flock of learning ^ and what ia. 
furprifing is,, that he had tafte,. and was one of 
the moft acute critics. There is- a. great dif- 
ference in all this from genius... Science and 
vivacity condudl an artiflj; but they do not 
form him in any kind.. None in France had 
more reputation in their time than Ronfard and 
Chapelain : the reafou; for this was,, that in 
Ronfard’s days barbarifm prevailed, and. in thoie 
of Chapelain. the people had hardly emerged 
out of it. Coftar, fellow-ftudent with Balfac f 
and Voiture,. called. ChapeJaiu the firfl', of the 
heroic poets. 

Boileau 

^ John Chapelain was in very high reputation for Jiis 
poetical genius under the miniftry of the cardinals Richelieu, 
swid Mazarin. Balzac has praifed hinj on many occa/ions. 
He wrote one ode to cardinat Richelieu, which is generally 
admired ; but his poem De la was the ruin of alt bis " 

poetical fame 5 and produced the following fe.vere diRich , 
Ilia Capelhml dudum ex^e&ata fudla^ 

IPofi tanta in lucem tempo ra jprodit anus* 

Chapetain, in the midR of his fmcek as an author^ .had the 
misfortune to fall under the ridicule of Boileau 5 as did his 
cotemporary Cotin, canon ofBayeuT, who, though a gobd 
fchoJar, was a wretched preacher, and a tniferable poet. 

f John Lewis Guez, lord of Balzac, was patronized as 
2 man of genius by Richelieu, efteemed the moR eloquent 
man in France, and the great reftorer of the French lanr 
guage. 

Vincent Yoitufe was patronized by the duk.c of Orleans,, 
bfqther to Lewis XIY* He diftingui/hed himfelf by his. 

writing?.. . 
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Boileau had no (hare in thefe bounties ke 
had hitherto wrote only fatires 5 and it is well 
known that thefe pieces attacked the fame 
learned men whom the miniftry had confulted. 
The king diftinguiftied him fome years afterv 
without confulting any body. 

The prefents made in foreign countries were 
fo confiderable, that Viviani built a houfe at 
Florence out of the liberality of Lewis XIV. 
He put in letters of gold upon the frcntifpiece^ 
jEdes a Deo data^ i. e. This houfe is the 
gift of God,” being an allufion to the furnanie 
of Dieu Donne, which appellation the public 
voice had given to this prince at bis birth. 

The eiffedl: which this extraordinarv muni- 
ficence had in Europe may be eafily imagined ; 
and if we conlider all the memorable thii gs 
which the king did very foon after, the molt 
fevere and moft morofe men ought to bear 
with the excefiive elogiiims profufely thrown 
out upon him. Twelve panegyrics of Lewis 
XIV. were pronounced in different towns of 
Italy; an homage w^hich was paid him nei?* 
ther from fear nor hope ; and thefe the mar- 
quis Z^tmpieri fent to the king. 

He always continued pouring his favours 
upon the fciences and arts : of thefe we have 
plain proofs from particular gratifications; as 
about four thoufand louis-d’ors to Racine, alfo 


writings both in profe and verfe, which were much admired 
for their purity of ftile, the gaiety, gaUntry, and elegant 
turn of thinking with which they abound. He was the fon 
ef a vintner at Amiens^ very amorous, and much addi<^e€^ 
to. play,. 
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from the fortunes of Defpreaux^, and Quinault, 
efpecially thatof Lulli f, and of ail the artifts 
who devoted their labours to him. He even 
gave a thoufand louis-d’ors to Benferade for 
engraving the mezzotinto plates of his Ovid’s 
Metamorphofes in roundelays 5 a liberality bad- 
ly applied, and which only Ihews the gene- 
jofity of the fovereign. He alfo recompenfed 
in Benferade the -little merit which he had fhewn 
in his ballads. 

Several writers have attributed fokly toM. 
Colbert this protedlion given to the arts and 
this magnificence of Lewis XIV. But he had 
no further merit in the affair than feconding 
the magnanimity and tafte of his mafter. This 
minifter, who had a very great genius for the. 
finances, commerce, navigation, and the general 
police, had not in his own mind that tafte and 
elevation which the king had : he zealoufly 
promoted, but was far from inipiring him with 
what nature had given. 

It is not eafy to difcover upon what founda- 
tion certain authors have reproached this mo- 
narch with avarice. A prince, who has do- 
mains entirely independent of, the revenues of 
theftate, may be avaricious, like an individual s 


* Nicholas Boiieau, lieur Derpreavx, is fo well known 
by his poetical works as to need no farther defeription. 

f John Baptin Lulli was a native of Florence, though he 
is ftiled the father of the French mufick. He was the hril 
who introduced operas into France, and his compofitions 
were univerfally admired. St. Evremont fays he was a 
perfe£l mafter of the paftions, and underftood the human 
heart much better than the authors Vi hofe wc;ks he fet to 
mufick, 

but 
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%ut a king of France, who, in reality', only 
diftributes the treafore of his fubje<Ss, mufl of 
confeqnence be free from this vice. The will 
‘©r care to recompenfe may indeed be wanting^ 
'bnt this is what Lewis XIV. can never be juftly 
reproached with.. 

At the time that he begun to lavifh fo many 
favours upon men of talents, the ufe which the 
count de Buffi made of thofe be pofleffed was 
punifhed with the utmofl: feverity. He was im- 
prifoned in the Baftile in the year 1665. Bis 
writing the amouxs of Gaul was the pretext for 
his confinement. The real caufe was a fong 
in which the king was a little too freely treated 5 
•the memory of it was revived at this time, m 
'<jrcter to ruin Buffi, the fuppofed author : 

Deodatus ejl hcia'eux% 

De haifir ce hec cmiotireu.r^ 
d'une or exile a f autre va 1 

Beyond expreffion fiire that blifs is, 

W hen Deodatus fondly kifles, 

I'hat beak fo delicate and dear. 

Replete with charms from ear to ear. 

His works were not good enough to compen- 
fate for the mifchief which they brought upon 
him. He fpoke his own language with the ut- 
moft purity : he was not deftitute of merit, but 
his felfrfujfficiency was much greater than his 
merit, and he made no other ufe of it, but to 
create himfelf enemies. It would have been 
generous in Lewis XIV, to have pardoned him ; 
but thus he revenged his perfonal injury, whilil: 
he, in appearance, yielded to the public clamour. 

The 
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The count de Buffi was releafed in about 
eighteen months ; but he never recovered his 
former place in the king’s favour, tho’ he con- 
tinued, during the remainder of his life, to pro- 
fefs an attachment to Lewis XIV. which neither 
the king nor any body elfe bdieved to be fincere. 
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Continuation of Rfmaukiable Partico- 
LARfi and Anecdotrs. 

L ewis XIV. was deCrous of joining the- 
fweets of friendfliip to the glory, the plea- 
fures, the pomp, and the gallantry which bright- 
ened the iirft years of his reign 5 but to make a 
happy choice of friends is a difficult taik for a 
monarch. One of thofe in whom he placed 
the greateft confidence bafely betrayed him, the 
other made an ill ufe of his favour. The firffc 
was the marquis de Vardes, who was privy to 
the king’s affection for madam de la Valiere, 
It is generally known that court-intrigues in- 
educed him to feek the ruin of madan de la 
Valiere, whofe fituation expofed her to the ill- 
will of the jealous, but whofe charatSIer fliould 
have fecured her from the machinations of ene- 
mies. It is known likewife, that he had the 
boldnefs, in concert with the count de Guiche> 
and the coiintefsofSoiffons, to write a counterfeit 
letter to the queen, in the name of the king of 
Spain, her father. This letter informed the 
'queen of whatfhould have been concealed from 
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and what could not but difturb the peace 
of the royal family. Befides being guilty of 
this peace of treachery, he was malicious 
enough to fpread a report that the duke and 
dutchefs of Navaiiles, the worthieft perfons at 
court, were at the bottom of it* Thefe, tho*^ 
entirely innocent, were facrificed to the refent- 
‘ nient of the deceived monarch. The villainous 
proceeding of de Vardes was deteSed, but too 
fate ; criminal as he was, however, his puniOi- 
ment did not exceed that of the innocent per- 
fons whom he had accufed, and who were de- 
prived of their places, and obliged to retire from 
court. ^ 

The other favourite was the count of Laufun, 
afterwards created duke, fometimes the king’s 
rival in hisoccafional amours, fometimes his con- 
fidant, and fo well known fiiice by the marriage 
which he contradled in too public a manner 
wnth the king’s niece, and which he afterwards 
renewed in fecret, notwithftanding the promife 
he had given to his, matter. 

The king, difappointed in his choice of fa- 
vourites, declared, that where he had fought for 
friends he had found only intriguers. This 
unhappy knowlege of mankind, which is gaie- 
raliv acquired too late, caufed him liketvife to 
fav : Whenever I give a vacant place, I make 
a liur.dred male- con tents, and one ungrateful 
wretch.” Neither the pleafures nor embellifti- 
xnents of the king’s .palaces, and of Paris, nor 
the care of the police, were in the leaft difeon- 
tinued during the war of 1666, 

Tile king danced at the bails till the y’ear 
I'byo. He was then thirty-two years of age* 
Upon feeing the tragedy of Britmmicus played 

at 
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at St. Germaioj he was firuckwith the follo^v* 
ing veries : 

Pmr ?ni r he premier ^ pour veriu finguUerej 
l!-excel!e a framer un char dam la carriere^ 

A d: (hater desfrlr tndtgnss dcfes maljiSj 
/V dmmr hu-7ni-mc enfpediacle aim Smraalm, 

Jiis chief defcrt in triHitig feats to place. 

To drive the chariot fbremofl: in the race^ 

In lovr purfuirs to win th’ ignobleprkcs 
‘■■Jarirdf expos'd a inow to vulgar eyes. 

F’Tjna that time heceafed to dance in publicj ' 
iAX..; tile poet re/crnicd the monarch. con- 
ned/tion with the dutchcis de la Valiere {kill lub- 
iidt’d, notw-ithitanding the frequent breaches of 
his fidelity to her* Thefe v/ere FiOt attended' 
v-dfh rhi-icb djfSculty. He found every wonmi 
difpofed to receive his adJrefles wicb tranfport; 
Sind he conftantl)' returned to her^ who by 'the 
iTiildnefs and goodnefs of her charader, and 
ever, by the force of habit, had' captivated his ' 
affections without art. But, in the, year 166% \ 
fae perceived that madam de Montefpan, was 
gaining the afcendant.; ihe bore this with her 
ufual rnildnefi) ; file fupported the mortification cf 
being a long time witness to the triumph of her 
rival : file icarce uttered a complaint, but 
ti'iought iie&felf happy in her misfortune, be- ■ 
cau'e file was reipectfully treated by the king, 

, whom file' continued to love, and had opporto- 
iiitles of feeing him, though i'he was -not now 
the cbjcdl of his affections. 

At, length, in the, 3/ear 16755' flie had red 
courfe to the refuge of 'mind replete with ten- 
Vox. ¥liL' G ■ dernefa- 
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dernefs and fenfibilityj which can only be 
fubduecl by the moft profound and affecfbg 
Confiderations. She thought -that God alone 
was worthy to poflefs a heart which had been 
honoured with the affefiion of fuch a lovers 
and her converfion in a Ihort time made as 
much iioife as her pafHon had done formerly. 
She became a Carmelite at Paris, and perfevered 
in the aufterities of that order. The delicacy 
of a woman accuftomed to fo much pomp, 
luxury^ and pleafure, was not /hocked when 
/lie was obliged to cover herfelf with a hair**' 
cloth, walk bare-footed, faft rigidly, and fuig 
arnongft the choir at night, in a language /he 
did not underiiand. In this manner fne lived, 
from the year 1675 to the year 1710, by the 
Bame of Sifter Louim the Penitent. A king 
would deferve the name of tyrant, fliould he 
puni/h a guilty woman with fo much feveri* 
ty j yet many a woman has puniihed herfelf 
thus for having loved. There are fcarce 
any examples of ftatefnien who have buried 
themfejves in this manner; yet the guilt of po- 
liticians feems to ftand more in need of expia- 
tion than the frailty of lovers ; but thofe ivho 
govern fouls have authority only with the 
weak. 

It is generally known, that when Siller Louifk 
the Penitent was informed of the death of the 
duke of Vermandois, her fon by the king, ihe 
laid, I ought to lament his birth more grie» 
vou% than his ^death.” She had a daughter^ 
who, of all the king's children, had the ncarell* 
fefemblance to her father ; and afterwards mag-J' 
rkd prince Armand ofCoiid, coufm to the rrrea't . 
Condo, ■ 

In 
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In the mean time, madaai de Montefpan en- 
joyed the monarch’s favour, ^vailed herfelf 
of it with an external pomp and pride equal to 
the modefty of madam de Ja Valiere. 

WhilH: madam de' la Valiere and madam de 
Montefpan continued to vie with each other for 
the firft place in the king's aiFediion, the whole 
court was' taken up with love-intrigues. Lou- 
\^ois himfelf became fenfible to the influence of 
this pafSon^ Amongft the many miftreffes .of 
this rninifterj v/hofe rough character feemed fo. 
incompatible with love, was madam du Fre- 
noi, wife to one of his clerks, in whofe favour 
lie, by his credit, afterwards caufed a new place 
to be eftabiiihed arnongft the queen's attendants : 
ihe was created lady of the bed-chamber : file 
had accefs to the queen's perfon upon all occa- 
lions. The king, by thus indulging thef pri- 
vate inclinations of his minifters, thought to 
jd’Hfy his own* 

There cannot be a more ftriking example of 
the power of prepoflefiion and cuftom, than 
married women being at that time allowed pub- 
licly to have gallants, whiift the grand- daugh- 
ter of Henry IV. was refufed even a huiband* 
Mademoifelle, after having rejected fo many fo- 
vereigns, and having entertained hopes of mar- 
rying Lewis XIV. was, at the age of forty- 
three, defiroLis to make the fortune of a gentle- 
man of a noble race. She obtained leave to 
m<irFy Pequilin, of the Caumont family, count 
of Laufun, and a captain of one of the two 
companies called the hundred gentlemen’ pen- 
fioners, which are now extindf, and for which 
the king had inftituted the place of colonel-ge- 
neral of the dragoons. There were numerous 

G 2 pre- ' 
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precedents of princefics who had married gen- 
tlemen: the Roman emperors often gave their 
daughters in marriage to fenators : the daugh- 
ters of the fovcreigns of Afia, more pov/erful 
and more defpotic than a king of France, al- 
ways marry the ilaves of their fathers. 

Mademoifelle beftowed upon the count of 
I/aufun all her pofleflions. valued at twenty mil- 
lions, four dutchles, the fovereignty ofDornbes, 
the county of Eu, and the palace of Orleans, 
called Luxembourg;. She retained nothing, hav- 
ing giv’en herfelf up entirely to the pleating idea 
of making the perfonihe loved richer tbait any 
king ever made a fubjecf. The contract v/as 
drawn up 5 Laufiin was for a day duke of 
Montpen&rj nothing now remained but to 
figii. In a word, all things were in readinefs, 
when the king, attacked on every fide by the re- 
prefentations of princes, minifters, and the ene- 
mies of a man whofe profperity was too great 
to be borne, retra£ied his promife, and forbid 
the alliance. He had, by letter, apprifed fo- 
reign courts of the intended marriage ; he wrote 
again to inform them that it was dropt. Ke 
was cen fared for having permitted it j he was 
^equally cenfured for having forbid it. He was 
afili^ted at being the caufe of madenioifelle’s 
unhappinefs. However, this very prince, who 
had been grieved at being under a neceihty of 
breaking his word with Laufun, caufed him, 
in November 1670, to be confined in the cafile 
of Pignerol, for having privately married the 
princefs, whom he had, a few months before, 
given him leave to marry publicly. He was 
ihut up during the fpace of ten years. 

There are many kingdoms whofe fovereigns 

have 
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have not fo coirfideralJe a po vver ; thoic that 
arejnvefted with.iuch a one^ are molt beloved 
wl'ien they decline to make ufe of it, Shoind 
a citizen^ who docs not violate the laws of the 
Hate, be fo feverely punifhed by him who ro, 
prefenta the ftate ? Is there net a wide dbhe- 
rence between offending: one^s fovereign and be- 
traying one's ibvereign ? Should a king treat a 
man with more rigour tb-an the law would treat 
him ? Idioie v^-ho ha\'e aheried tliat inadani do 
MQntefpan^^ wlio put a Itop to this snandag".* 
being irritated agaiiiil: the count de Laufua for 
the bkter reproaches he uttered agaijifi her^ ex- 
acted that vengeance^ have done that nronarcli 
great injuftice. It would have been a picoF 
both of tyranny and pufillanimity, to facriHce 
to female refen trnent a brave man and a favou- 
rite, who, after being deprived of an immimiQ 
fortune by* his mafler, had been guilty of no 
other crime but fpcaking too' freely of madam de 
Montefpan. 

I hope my ""caders v/iil exertfe' thefe rejec- 
tions, which the natural rights of mankinJ 
oblige me to tTiake ; hut at 'the fame time equity 
requires, that as Lewis XIV". had not been 
guilty of an action of that nature during the 
whole courfe of his reign, he flrould not be ac* 
cufsd of fo cruel- a- piece of injuftice. He v;as, 
certainly fevere enough in puniftiing with fuch 
rigour a clandcftine marriage, an innocent 
union, which it would have been more prudent 


This imputation, which we meet with in fo mar?}? hif- 
torians, derives its origin from the SegraiiJana, It is a poil- 
iiumuos coiledson of forne converfations of Segrais, moftof 
them falfjfied. it is replete with contradi<f;i:ion 5 and all 
world knovYS. that it is uniworthy of credit, 
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in htm to pafs over in filence* To withdraw 
his favour from Laufun v/as but jaftj to impri- 
Ion him was too fevere^ 

Thofe who call this private marriage in quef- 
tion, need only read the memoirs of mademoi- 
felle with attention. Thefe inemoirs difcoi^r 
what file endeavours to conceal. It appears 
from thejTij that this princefs, who had com- 
plained fo bitterly to the king when her mar- 
riage was forbid, did not dare to complain of 
her hufbarsd's being imprifoned. She owns that 
ih& was thought to be married ; fne does not 
however afiert that fee was not : and, if there 
was no proof of it but that exprefuon, I iiei- 
ther can nor ought to change my fentiments for 
it would be conclulive. 

Laufun and Fouquet were a'flonifhed at meet- 
ing in the fame priton ; but the latter, who in 
the height of his glory and power, had feen Pe- 
quilln mixed with the croud like a gentleman of 
no fortune from one of the provinces, thought 
him out of his fenfes when he alTured him that 
he had been the king’s favourite, and had ob- 
tained leave to marry the grand-daughter of 
Henry IV. with all the wealth and the titles of 
the houfe of Montpenlier. 

■ After having langniihed ten years in prifon,, 
he v/as at length releafed ; but it was not till 
after madam de Montefpan had enu:as:cd made- 
inoifelle to confe-r the fovefeignty of Donibes 
and the county d’Eu, upon the duke ofMaine,^ 
then an Infant, who pofiefled them after the 
death of that princefs. She tnacle this donation 
merely through a hope that the duke of Laufun 
would be acknowleged asiier hufband ; but (he 
was herein deceived : the king only allowed her 

to 



to Beftow on her concealed and unfortunate buf- 
band, the iands of St. Fargeau and Thiers, with 
other confiderable revenues, which Laufua 
found infullicient. In a word, the was obliged 
to be fatisfied with being his wife in private, 
and to fuffer herfelf to be negledfed by him. in 
pubJic. This prmcers.beconie unhappy at court 
and unhappy at home, which is the ordinary ef- 
fect of violent paihons, died in th^e year 1693^^ 
As for the count of Laufiin^ he afterwards 
went over to England in 1688- Be*ng hited to 
extraordinary adventures, be condudfed to 
France the queen of James 11. and herfon, then 


At c.ie end of li.e uieinoirs auovs svientiontd j*; ptiU.ed 
a hiltory of the amours of Mademoirelle and MonC dc Lau- 
fun. It is the work of tome valet de charnhro. Vet les n t 
fubjoined of a piece with the hiUory, and with nil the sb- 
furdities which the Dutch bookfellers have long bad & fort 
of a privilege to impofe upon the world. 

We fbould place In the fame clafs mofi of the caa“ 

cerning MademoifeUeto be met with in the menscirs of ma- 
dam de Maintenon t it is there faid, that in the year 
3681, one of the miniilers of the duk« of Lorraine, came 
difgulfed like a beggar, and prefenting himfelF before Ma- 
dsmoifeile in church, fhewed her a prayer-book upon which 
was written ^ ** From the duke of Lorraine and that he 
afterwards endeavoured to prevail on her to declare the duke 
her heir. Vo!. IX. page 204. This fable is copied from the 
adventure of queen Ciotilde, whether true or falfe. Made- 
moifeUe takes no notice of it in her memoirs, in which Ihe 
feldom omits little circumftances. The duke of Lorraine 
bad no manner of pretenfions to the fuccellion of Made- 
moifelle-. add to this, that flie had in 1679 appointed tive 
duke of Maine and the count of Touloafe her heirs. 

The author of thefe wretched memoirs fays, . in page 
acy, that the duke of Laufun at his return looked vpoJ% 
Mademoifelle in no other liaht, but as a woman inflamed 
by an impure paiTion/ She was his wife, and he himfelf 
acknowlcged it. It is hardly pofTible to write a greater 
number of falihoods m a more indecent flile, 

G 4 ill 
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in the cradle. He was created d-uke. He com- 
iiianded ifi Ireland' wirh but indilFerent fuccefs^ 
and retiirned more cdebrstcd for his adventures 
than efleemed fur his perforal merit. ' V/ e have 
feen hun die in a very adv-encer] age, quite for- 
gotten, as is generally the cafe with thoie who 
■ have been concerned in important e'vents, with- 
ou ■ having performed cireat exploits. 

Madam de Mcntelhan however was all- 
powerfuJ at court, at the beginning of the in- 
trigues juft fpoken of. 

AthtJiais de Morteniar, wife to, the marquis 
■de Montefpan, her elder frfter tl:.e marchionefs 
de Thiange, and her younger ftftcr, for whofa 
file obtained the abby of Fontevraud, were 
the "fin eft women of that age ; and ai! three ad- 
ded the.moft refined and lively wit to their per- 
-fonal attradl'ions. Their brother, the duke of 
Vivonne, marfria] cf PVance, was one of the 
moft eminent men at coint, both for taftc and 
lejjrning. ■ The king happened 'One clay to allc 
him, What advantage is there in reading ? the 
duke, who was fat and of a ruddy com • do: ion, 
anfwered, Reading has the fame effect upon 
the mind that partridges have ijpcn my checks.-* 
Thefe four were univerfa]]}' admired for a 
Tarpy turn of couvcrfnttoif^ which united' hu- 
'rr.our, iinypJicity, and refinement, aiid v;eiu: by 
the a';pf'liation cf the Morteniars wit. They 
all wrote with inexprefi-iblc eafe and- grace. 
I'his fi-fnciently fbews the abfurdity of a fiory 
w'hichd have heard repeated over and over, that 
n.adaiB de h.iCiUC'jpan was obliged to employ 
madam Scarron to w rite her letters ; and that 
■flie thereby became her rival, and afterw^ards 
fuppianted her. 

It 


It IS true indeed madam Scarron, llrice ma- 
dam de Maintenon, had more acquired kn j\v- 
lege, and her converfadon was more agreeably- 
infinuating. There are letters of hers extaLt.-,. 
wherein art embeiliflies nature^ and which are 
wrote with the utmoft elegance of ftile. But 
inadani de Montefpan had no occaficn for the 
affiftance of another's wit ; and fhe was long 
poilefled of the king's favour before madam de 
Maintenon was prefented 'to him. 

Madam de Montefpan's glory was in its 
brigbteft luftre at the time of the king’s journey 
into Flar.ders in 1670. The ruin of the Dutch 
was planned during this journey, in the midfi 
of pieafures^ It was a continual fefcival, at- 
tended with the utmoft pomp and magnify 
cence. 

The king, who generally went upon an ex- 
pedition on horfeback, upon this occafion went 
in a coach. Poft-chaifes were not inyented till 
afterwards. Thequeeai, madam her fi&er- in- 
law, and the marebioneis de Montefpan, Were 
in this magnificent equipage, which was fol- 
lowed by many others ; and when madam de 
Montefpan went alone, fliC bad four of ,the 
king’s guards to attend her. I'hen the dauphin 
came with his retinue, and mademoirelle vrich 
hers : this was before the fiital affair of her 
marriage: flie, in perfedb peace of mind, partook 
of all thefe triumphs, and faw with fecret fiulf- 
fection her lover, who was the king’s favourite, 
at the head of his. company of guards. The 
fiaePi moveables of t;ie crown were carried 
the towns where the king pafTed the night. la 
every city the court palled through, there was .. 
#kher a ball cr fire^werks. The king was ac-. 
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companled by all the troops of his houfhold^ 
and all his domeftics went before or followed. 
A public table was kept at St. Germain. In this' 
pomp the court vifited all the conquered towns. 
The chief ladies of Brullels and Ghent came 
.to fee this, magnificent proceBion. The king 
. invited them to his table, and with great gene- 
rofity made them prefents. All the oihcers of 
the troops in garrifon received gratifications. 
There was frequently no lefs than fifteen him- 
, dred lewis-d'ors a day fpent in liberalities. 

All the honours and diftinclions were intend* 
ed for madam de Montefpaii, except what duty 
exadied for the queen; yet that lady was not 
in the fecret of the expedition. The king knew 
^ how to make a diftindlion between pleafure and 
ifate-affai i‘s. 

The king^s filler, who was alone entrufted 
with the care of uniting two kings, and bring- 
ing about the deftruclion of Holland, embarked 
at Dunkirk aboard the fleet of the king of Eng- 
land, Charles 11. her brother. She carried 
with her mademoifelle Kerowal, afterwards 
dutchefs of Portfmouth, whofe beauty was not 
inferior to that of madam de Montefpan. She 
-afterwards became, in England, what madam 
de Montefpan was in' France, but with greater 
credit. King Charles was governed by her to 
the laft moment of his life; and though he was 
by no means conftant to her ; flie always pre- 
ferved her afcendant over him. No woman’s 
beauty was ever more lafting than hers ; when 
near the age of feventy, (he had fomething no- 
ble and pleafing in her countenance, which years 
conld not efiace. 
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The king's fiflier went to fee her brother at 
Canterbury^ a.nd returned with the glory of be- 
ing luccefsfuL She had not Jong enjoyed 
when a fudden and painful death carried her 
ofFj at the age of twenty-fix, on the 30th of 
June 1670. The court w^as feized with grief 
and contternation, aggravated by the manner of 
her death. The princefs thought fhe had been 
poifoned. Montague, the Englifh ambaffadoi*, 
W 3 .S convinced of the court fcarce doubted 
it, and it was the received opinion all over 
Europe. One of her hufband’s old domeftics 
told me the name of the perfon who, as he 
thought, gave the poifon. This man, faid he, 
Whofe circumftances were but narrow, imme- 
diately afterwards retired into Normandy, where 
he purchafed an eftate, upon which he lived a 
long time in opulence/’ The poifon, added he, 
was a diamond reduced to powder, and ftrewed 
over ftrawberries, inftead of fugar. The court 
and city were of opinion that the princefs was 
poifoned with a glafs of fuccory^ water ,5 after 
which file felt infupportable pangs, and in a 
fiiort time died in convulfions. 

But the malice of mankind, and a love for 
the marvellous, were the foie caufes of this ge- 
neral perfuafion. There could have been no 
poifon in the glafs of water, fiiice madam de ia 
Fayette and another perfon drank the remainder 
of it, without being in the leaft aifedted. . The 


* See the hiftpry of the princefs Henrietta of Eng]at:jd^ 
written by the countefs dela Fayette, page 17 r. the edi# 
tion publithed in jE74.a» 
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. powder of diamond f is no more poifonous than 
the powder of coral. The princefs had been a 
long time troubled with an abfcefs formed in her 
liver. She was in a very bad ftate of healthy 
and had even been brought to-bed of a child en- 
tirely putrified. Hcrhulband, who has been but 
too much fufpedbed all over Europe^ was never 
accufed of any crime of a black dye either be- 
fore or after this event : and there are but fev/ 
inftances of criminals who have been guilty of 
only one inhuman a(5lion. The human fpecies 
would be indeed unhappj;^, if atrocious deeds 
were as often committed as believed. 

! It was faid that the chevalier of Lorraine, a 
favourite of the duke of Orleans, bad recourfe 
to this horrible vengeance, on account of his be- 
ing baniflied and imprifoned for his ill behaviour 
-to the princefs. People do not refle<!d: that the 
chevalier of Lorraine was then at Rome, and 
that it is difficult fora knight of Malta, of twenty 
years of age, to occafion, when at Rome, the 
death of a great princefs at Paris. 

It is but too true, that a v/eaknefs and indif- 
cretion of the vifeount de Turenne was what 
jirfi: gave rife to thefe invidious reports, which 
men take a pleafure in reviving. At the age 
of foty he was the lover and the dupe of madam 

. Simll bits of diamond and glafs might, by their iiiarp 
points, pierce and tear the coats of tfie inteftines j but then 
it would be imppilible to fwallow tliem, and the perfon 
'5^'Ould fodn be tendered fcnfible of the danger by thj exco- 
riation of the palate and throat. The powder, if ^'ery 
■oSne, could notdoany hu t, and would rather be a remedy, 
like the filings of iron. Thofe phyticians who have added 
diamond t?D the number of poifons, thoxild have made a 
diiliindfion between a diamord reduced to '‘ cry fine pow- 
and a- diamond fcarcely pounded. 

Coat- 
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Coatquen, as lie had been before of madam de 
Longueville, He difcovered to that lady the 
fecret of frate, which was concealed from 
the king’s brother. Madam de Coatquen, who 
loved the chevalier of Lorraine, divulged it to 
her gallant, tvho informed the duke of Orleans 
of it. The family of this prince was infefted 
by the bittereft reproaches, and the moft tor- 
menting jealoufies* Thefe vexations began be- 
fore the princefs’s voyage to England. The 
evil was aggravated by her return. The duke’s 
failles of pairion, and the frequent contentions 
of his favourites with the friends of the dutchefs,. 
filled the houfe v;ith trouble and con fift on. 
The dulcbcfs, a few days before her death, ten- 
derly complained to the marchionefs of Coat- 
quen of the misfortunes which flie had occa- 
fioncd. That lady kneeled down by her bedfide„ 
and bathing her hands with tears, anfwered 
mly by tbeie verfes from the tragedy of Win-, 
'#€llaus ; : 

J\iUais — *^fa7mur a fur moi taut 

empire 

yem^egarey Mmhme^ ne puis qtte musdire^ 

I thought-*^—*--! was*- — ^ — love reigns with 
boundlefs fway 

In mazes loft— *1 know not what to fay ! 

The chevalier of Lorraine, who had cau fed 
all thefe difientions, was immediately fent by 
the king to the prifon of Pierre Endfc ; the 
count Marfan, of the houfe of Lorraine, and 
the, marquis, afterwards marfhal of Viileroi, 

' ' were 
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were banifhed. In a word, the natural death 
of this unhappy princefs was looked upon as the 
confequence of thefe mifunderftandings. 

The public perfuafion of the dutchefs of Or- 
leans being poifoned, was greatly confirmed by 
this crime’s becoming prevalent in France^ at 
that jundure. Araidft all the horrors of a civil 
war, this bafe method of revenge was never put 
in pradtice. This crime, by an unaccountable 
fatality, infedted France at the time of its great- 
eft glory, and of pleafures calculated to Toften. 
the manners of mankind, juft as it gained ground 
in Rome during the moft fliining period of the 

commonwealth. 

Two Italians, one of whom went by the 
name of Exili, laboured for a longtime in con- 
junaion with an Italian apothecary named 
(jlafer, with a view of finding out the philo- 
fopher’s ftone. The two Italians, having by 
this projedt loft the little fortune they had, en- 
deavoured to repair their folly by carrying on a 
criminal commerce. They fecretly fold poi- 
fons. Confeflson, one of the greateft reftraints 
upon human depravity, but which men fre- 
quently abufe in a perfuafion that they may 
commit crimes, and afterwards expiate themj 
confeffion, I fay, made it known to the chief 
penitentiary of Paris, that fome perfons had 
died by poifon. He gave immediate notice of 
this to the government. The two Italians, who 
were fufpeSed, were confined in the Baftile: 
one of them died there. Exili continued in 
confinement without being convldled ; ami, 
from the midft of a prifon he fpread over Paris 
thefe fatal fecrets which coft the civil-lieutenant 
Daubraiandhis family their lives, and atlaftgave 

occafioa 
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oceallon to erefiing the chamber of poifonsi 
commonly called The fiery chamber. 

Love was the original fource of thefe fliocking 
adventures. The marquis of Brinvilliers, fon- 
in-law to the civil lieutenant Daubrai, lodged 
in his houfe ^ St. Croix, a captain in his re- 
giment, who was remarkable for his agreeable 
perfon. His wife fuggefted to him the ill con- 
fequences that this might produce. The haf« 
band, however, was obftinately bent upon hay- 
ing the young man live in the fame houfe with 
his wife, who was young, handfome, and very 
fufceptible of love. The event was fuch as 
might have been expefted j they conceived a' 
mutual pailion for each other. The civil lieu- 
tenant, father of the marchionefs, was fevere 
and imprudent enough to caufe the captain to 
be fent to the Baftile, when it would have been 
fufHcient to fend him to his regiment. St. Croix 
unluckily happened to be confined in the fame 
chamber with Exili. This Italian taught hi ni 
to wreak his revenge. The confequences^ 
which are enough to make one Ihudder with 
horror, are univerfally known. 

The marchionefs did not make any attempt 
upon the life of her hufband, who confidered 
with indulgence a pailion of which he himfelf 
had been the caufe ; but her ardent defire of 
vengeance impelled her to poifon her father, 
her two brothers, and her fifter. Though 
guilty of fuch execrable crimes, flie retained a 


* In the hiftory of Lewis XIV. publifhed in the name of 
La Martiniere, he is called the Abbe de h Croix. This 
hiilory, defedive in every thin^, confoaads names, dates, 
and events. 

fenfe 
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fenfe of religion : flie often went to confeilion; 
and even v/hen fee was apprehended at Liege^ 
a general confeffipn written with her own hand 
was found upon her. This was not confidered 
as a pofitive proof of her guilt, but only- as a 
prefuriiptive. It is not true that flie made ex- 
periments of the efficacy of her powders in the 
hofpitals, according to the popular report w^hich 
has been adopted by the author of the remark- 
able trials, the work of a lawyer without ein^ 
ployment, and calculated to amufe the vulgar. 
But it is true that both fee and St. Croix had. 
private connexions with perfons fince accufed 
of the fame crimes. She was burnt in 1679, 
her head being firil cut off. But this crime 
continued to mfe£t Paris from 1670, when 
Exiii began to compofe poifons, till 1680. It 
cannot be concealed from the world that Pen- 
nautier receiver-general for the clergy, and the 
friend of this woman, was accufed foiiie time 
after of having made ufe of thefe fecrets, and 
that it coft him one half of his wealth to ffifie 
the accufation. 

Ea Voifin, la Vigoureiix, a prieft named le 
Sage, and others, dealt in Exilic's fecrets, under 
the pretext of amufing perfons of curious and 
weak minds with the fight of apparitions. The 
crime was imagined to be more general than it 
really was. The Fiery chamber was eftablifiied 
at the arfenal near the Baftile in 16S0. Per- 
ions of the firft quality were cited before it : . 
amongft others, two nieces of cardinal Mazarin, 
the dutchefs of Bouillon, and the cotuitefs of 
Soillbns, mother to prince Eugene. They were 
not ordered into cuilrddy, as wc are told in the 
hiftoiy of'Reboulct. He is not lefs miftaken 
when he aflerts that the dutchefs appeared be- 
fore 
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fore her judges with fo iriany friends, that file 
would have been in no danger even if fee had 
been guilty. What friend;? c-iul-l at that time 
have fcreened any body irc:.. ^’.rdcc? Lhe 
dutchefs of Bouillon was accufeu of no'ching 
but indulging an abfn.rd cunelity. 

The couiitefs .of Soiffons, who retired to 
Bruilcls^ was charged with lomefhiiig of a more 
ierioiis nature, Ifee iiiarflial of Lu.\cmbourg 
was confined in the Baftile, and underwent a 
long examination, after v/hich he remained 
fourteen months longer in prifon. It is eafy 
to conjrcture the feocking reports which thefe 
accuiiuions gave rife to in Paris. At' length 
upon la Voifm and her accomplices being burnt 
alive^ thefe crimes and inquiries difeontinued. 
'Fhis ^ abomination, however, was • peculiar to 
foirie. individuals, and did not corrupi* the re- 
fined manner® of the nation : but it loft in -the 
jminds of men an unhappy propenfi.ty to fu/pe^S 
natural deaths of being cccafioncd by • violent 
means, 

. The fame opinio,n which had been , formed ■, 
concerning the unhappy .fate of Henrietta of 
England, dutchefs of Orleans, was an:erward$ ■ 
revived with refpecl to her daugliter Mary 
Louila, who was married in' 1679 to Charles 
IL king of 'Spain, That young princefs fet 
put for Madrid v/ith regret. . hlademoifeJlc 
had oftea diid to 'the duke of Ciiei^ns, brotherro 
the king, Do not 'carry your daughter fo' often, 

toccurtg feew/ill be too w'-happy elfevvhere.'''^. 
This young princefs was cidiroiis of marrying 
the dauphin. I make you quevn of Spain, 1 
the kii'ig, what more could 1 do for ir4Y Acig- •* 
terf’’ Ah! returned fee, you might do rmn'. h 

mufe. 
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liiore for your riece.” S^be died in the ye^r 
i68g, at the fame age as her mother. It 
was looked upon as an inconteffible truth that 
the Auftrian council of Charles IL was defirous 
of removing her out of the way, becaufe fhe 
loved her country, and might prevent the king 
•her hufband from declaring for the allies, againit 
France. A fort of counter-poifon w^as feat her 
from Verikilles ; but thefe remedies are very pre*^ 
carious, fince what may cure one diforder oc- 
cafioned by poifon, may increafe another; and 
there is no univerfal antidote. The pretended 
counter-poilbn arrived after her death. Thofe 
who have read the memoirs compiled by the 
marquis Dangeau, will find therein that the 
Icing faid at fupper, The queen of Spain has 
been poifoned by eating of an eel-pye 5 and the 
countefs of Perxii tz, with the two attendants 
Zapata and Nina, eating of it after her, have 
loft their lives by the fame poifon.’^ 

After having read this extraordinary anecdote 
in thefe roanufeript memoirs, which are faid 
to have been wrote wnth care by a courtier, who 
had fcarce ever quitted Lewis XIV. during the 
fpace of forty years, I ftill entertain feme 
doubt ; I enquired of the king’s ancient do- 
meftics, v/hether it was true that a monarch 
always fo referved in his difeourfe had expref- 
fed himfelf in fo indiferete a manner. They 
all affured me that nothing could be more falfe^ 
laiked 'the dutchefs of St. Pierre, upon her re- 
turn from Spain, whether the three perfons 
above-mentioned had died at the fame time 
with the queen ; file gave me convincing proofs 
that they had all three long furyived their mi^ 
ftrefs* in a vyord, I made a difeoyery that thefe 
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Biemoirs of the marquis Dangeau were no- 
thing more than a colleflion of news, wrote 
by one of his footmen ; and this may be very 
eafily perceived by theftile, the trifling circum- 
ftances, and the falflioods with which it abounds. 
After all thefe difmal ideas, to which the death 
©f Henrietta of England has led us, we moil: 
now return to thofe events by which her lofs 
followed at court* The priacefs-paiatme 
fucceeded her a year after, and was mother to 
the duke of Orleans, afterwards regent ot the 
kingdom. She was under the neceiiity of ab- 
juring Calvinifm, in order to marry the duke 
of Orleans 5 but fhe always retained a fccret 
veneration for her own religion, which is not 
eafily ftiaken oiF, when it has been imprefied 
upon the mind from infancy. 

The unfortunate adventure of one of the 
queen’wS maids of honour in 1673, gave rife to 
a new inftitution. , This misfortune is well 
known by the fonnet of the abortion, which 
has been fo. frequently cited^ 

7 oi que rumour fit par un crime^ 

Et que rhmineur de fait par un crime a fon icturf 
Fzme/le ouvraye de ramcti 7 \ 

Dc llmineur junefie vidfime^ &c, 

O thou ! who dy’fl: imperfcci: and unborn^ 
Sad compound of creation and decay, 

Embrio unformM, dcny’d the light of day, 

Of blank and being the reproach and fcorn. 
Produced by guilty lovers impetuous tide. 

By guilty honour in its turn deftroy’d. 

The fatal work of love by Health enjoyed. 

The haplefs vidtim of ftcrn honour’s pride: 

O kt 
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O let me calm the tempeft of my breaft; 

For thou in dark oblivior/s fliacle at reft 
Feefit not thefe horrors of interna! ilrife* 

In thee two rival pow’rs their empire prov^^ 
Love in clefpite of honour gave, thee life j 
But honour flew thee in deipite of love^ 

The dangerous ficuati on of maid of. honour 
. in a gay and volupcuouS court, occafioned 
twelve ladies of the bed chamber to be fubfti- 
tured in the room of the twelve maids of 
honour 1 and this regulation has ever flnee con- 
tinued in the queerf's houfcold. This infHtution 
rendered the court more numerous and mzgni- 
ficent, by fixing there the hufbands and rela- 
tions of thefe ladies, which increafed the number 
of ihofe who attended the court, and made it 
more hrilliant* 

, The princefs of Bavaria, who had efpoufed 
the dauphin, at this time added luftre and viva- 
city to the court* The marebionefs of Mon- 
tcfpan always attra&ed the chief attention: 
but at lafi file ceafed to pleafe ; and her violent 
emotions of grief by nc means conciliated the 
almoli alieiia.ed aifedtioa of the monarch. 
However, her cenaeSion with the court al- 
ways continued, as {be was poffeiled of a con- 
fidetable place there, being fuperintendant of 
the queen’s houfhold'. Fler connexion with the 
king fubfifted likewife, by means of the chil- 
dren he had by her, the force of habit, and the 
afeendant ihe had acquired. 

She retained all the outward ftiew of efteem 
and friendfiiip, but tbr.t w^as no confolation to 
her; and, the king afflicted at being the oc- 
callon of her frequent inquietudes, and iiifpired 

by 
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By anotlier paffion, began already to find a 
pleafure in converfing with madame de Main- 
teiiOHj which he no longer enjoyed with bis 
former miftrefs. He found hitnfdf at once di- 
vided between madame de Montefpan, w^hom 
he could not forfake, madenioifelle Fontagne^ 
whom he loved, and madame de Maiiitenon, 
whofe converfation was become necefiary to his 
diftraSed mind. The rivalfliip of thefe three 
kept the whole court in fufpence. It reilecis 
great honour upon Lewis XlVt that none of 
thefe intrigues had any influence upon public 
affairs ; and that love, which difturbed thecourt, 
never caufed the ieafl: diilurbance in the king- 
dom. There cannot, in my opinion, be a bet- 
ter proof that the foul of Lewis was as great 
as it was tender. 

I fliould even look upon thefe court-intrigues, 
which have no fort of connexion with ftate- 
affairs, as undeferving of a place in this hiffory, 
if the name of Lewis XIV . did not render every 
thing interefting, and if the veil had not been 
removed from thofe myfteries by feveral hifto- 
rians, who have for the tnoft part disfigured 
them. 


C H A P, 
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Continuation of the Private MbmoiRv 9 and 
Anecdotes* 

T he youth and beauty of iriademoife!le de 
Fontagne, the birth of a ibn, whom flie 
bore to the king in 1680, and ihe title of datchefs 
with which fhe was graced, ali ccnfpired to pre- 
vent madame de Maintenon from obtaining the 
fiift place ; to which, as yet, fhe durfl: not afpire, 
and which flie afterwards poffeffed : but the 
dutchefs of Fontagne and her fon died in i68i» 
I'he marebionefs de Montefpan, having novi^ 
no declared rival, w^as no longer able to preferve 
a heart, wearied with her and her eternal com- 
plainings. When men are paft the vigour of 
youth, they almoft all require the company of an 
agreeable -woman : the weight of public affairs, 
efpeciaily, renders fuch a relaxation extremely 
neceflary. THe new favourite, madame de 
Maintenon, who perceived the fccret power fhe 
was daily acquiring, condudied herfelf wdth that 
artful addrefs which is fo natural to the female 
Jex, and is by ho means difpleafmg to the male. 
She one day wrote to madame de Frontenac, her 
coufin, in whom flie repofed the mo(l; perfecT: 
confidence, When he leaves me, he is al- 
ways in affliction ; but never in defpair.’^ 
While her interefl was thus increafing, and that 
of madame de Montefpan drawing towards au 
end, the two rivals faw each other every day, 
fometimes with a fecret uneafinefSj and feme- 
times with a tranfient familiarity, which the jie- 
ceffity of converfing togetlier, and the fatigue .of 

per* 
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perpetual conftraint, obliged! them to afllmic. 
They both agreed to write Memoirs of all that 
paffed at court The work was never brought 
to any degree of perfection. Madame de Mon« 
tefpan was wont, in the latter years of her Jifcs 
to divert herfelf in reading feme of tbefe memoirs 
to her friends. That fpiritof devotion, which 
mingled itfelf in all theie fecret intrigues, con- 
tributed fiill more to ilrengthen the influence of 
madame de Maintenon, ^nd to weaken that of 
madame de Montefpan. The king began to 
reproach himfelf for his attachment to a married 
woman, and felt this fcrupfe the more fenfibly 
as he no longer felt the power of love. Things 
continued in this Sate of perplexity until 1685, a 
year rendered memorable by the revocation of 
the ediifi of Nants, Scenes of a very different 
nature were then prefented to the public view : 
on the one band, the defpair and flight of a part 
of the nation j on the other, new feafts at Ver- 
failles, Trianon and MarU built, Nature forced 
in all tbefe beautiful fpots, and gardens formed 


^ The Memoirs, publithed under the name of Mad. de 
Maintenon, relate, that fhefaid to madame de Montefpan, 
in fpeaktng of her dreams, I dreamed that we were on 
the grand ftair-cafe of Verfailles; I was afcending, you 
was defccnding 5 I mounted to the douds, you want to 
Fontevraut/" This ftory is borrowed from the famous 
duke d^Fpernon, who met the cardinai de Richelieu on the 
n:air-<?afe of the Louvre in i6a^. The cardinal aiked him, 
What news?" “ None, faid he, except that you are 
going up, and I am coming down,’* But the beauty of 
the aliufion is deflroyed by adding, that from a ftair-cafe 
one could mount to the clouds. ^ It is to be remarked, that 
in mod books of anecdotes, in the sera, the authors al- 
ways afcribe to their fpeakers things that have been faid 4 
century, or even feveral centuries before. 


' with 
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with a!i the tafte and elegance that art could be- 
ilow. The marriage of the grandfon of the 
great Conde with mademoifclie de Nantes, the 
icino-’s daughter by naadame de Montefpan, was 
thelaft triumph of that miRrel's, w'ho now began 
to retire from court. 

The king afterwards difpofed in marriage of 
other two childreti, whom he had by the fame 
. lady ; to wit, mademoifeile de Elois to the duke 
de Chartres, whom we have fines fesn regent of 
the kinsdom ; and the duke de Maine to LouiiS 
Benediifa de Bourbon, grand-daughter of the 
great Conde, and iiiler to the prefent duke, a 
princeis diitingiuflicd by her vvtt, and ner tarre 
■ for the polite" arts. Tdiofe who have ever ap- 
proached the royal palace, or the palace oe 
Sceaux, know that all the popular reports relating 
her marriage, and retailed in fo many iiifio- 
lies, are ab&iurely falfe and groundlefs. You 
■will find it reported in more than tw'enty dife- 
rent volumes, that the houfe of Orleans and the 
hbufe of Conde rejeaed the propofals with in- 
dignation : you will find it written, that the 
prtneefs, the duke de Chartres’s mother, threat- 
ened her fon ; nay, that Are even beat him. 
The anecdotes of the Conftitution relate, with 
a very ferious air, that the king having em- 
ployed the abbe du Bois, fub-preceptor to the 
duke de Chartres, to negotiate the match, the abbe 
found great difficulty in fucceeding; and that he 
afked the cardinal’s r at as a reward for his la- 
bour. Whatever relates to the court is written 
with as little regard to truth in feveral of our 
modern hiftories. 

Before the marriage between the duke and 
mademoifeile de Nantes was celekated, the mar- 
quis 
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quis de Seignelai gave the king an entertainment 
worthy of that monarch in the gardens deSceaux^ 
laid out by Le Notre with as much tafte and ele- 
gance as thofe of Verfailles j and the entertain- 
ment was embellifhed by a reprefentation of the 
Fldylie de la Paix, compofed by Racine, There 
was another caroufal at Verfailles ; and, after 
the marriage, the king difplayed a fcene of oor 
common magnificence, of which cardinal Ma- 
zariii had given the firil: fpecimen in 1656, 
There were placed in the hall of Marli four 
(hops, filled with all the richeft and mof! exqui- 
fite curiofides that the induftry of the Parifian 
artifts could produce. Thefe four fiiops were fo 
many fuperb decorations, reprefenting the four 
feafons of the year, Madame de Montefpaii 
kept one of them with the Dauphin : her rival 
kept another with the duke de Maine. The two 
nev/“ married noblemen had each his fhop ; the 
duke with madame de Thiangei and thedutchefs.j 
who, on account of h4er youth, could not de- 
cently keep a fliop with a man, was with ma- 
dame de Chevreux, The ladies and gentlemen, 
who were named for this excurfion, drew by lot 
the jewels with which thefe fliops were adorned. 
Thus the king made prefents to all his court, in 
a manner worthy of himfeif. The lottery of 
cardinal Mazarin was neither fo ingenious, nor 
fo brilliant. Thefe lotteries had formerly been 
ufed by the Roman emperors; but none of them 
ever thought of hei-^jhtening their iniignificence 
by fuch an air of gallantry. ' , ' 

After the marriage of her daughter, nudame 
de Montefpan appeared no more at court. She 
continued to live at Paris v/ith great dignity. She 
had a large annuity fettled upon her for life ; 
pVoi-.VIIL r-I the 
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the king ordered a penfion of a thoufand louis- 
d’ors to be paid her every mooth. She went 
yearly to drink the waters at Bourbon ; and mar- 
ried the young women in the neighbourhood^ to 
whom (he gave portions. She was now paft the 
age when the imagination? flruck with lively ini- 
preifions, fends people to a nunnery. She died 
at Bourbon in 1707. 

About a year after the marriage of mademol- 
felle de Nantes with monfieur the duke, the 
prince of Conde died at Fontainbleau, in the 
fixty-fixth year of his age. His death ivas occa- 
fioned by a difeafe, which was rendered more 
violent by a journey he took to vifit the dutcheis? 
who was feized with the fmall-pox. From this 
anxious concern for the fafety of the dutchefs, 
which coft him his life? one may esfily judge 
whether he had any averfion to the marriage of 
his grandfon with the daughter of the king and 
of madame de Montefpan, as has been reported 
by all thofe lying gazettes with which Holland 
was then over-run. We even find, in a hiffory 
of the prince of Conde? produced from the fame 
repoiuoFies of ignorance and impofiure? that the 
king took apleafure in mortifying that prince on 
-all occafions ; and that, at the marriage of the 
princefs of Conti? daughter to madarne de la 
Valicre, the fccretary of fiaie refufed him the 
title of High and Mighty Lord? as if that were 
u title commonly given to princes, of the blood. 
But how could the author? who compofed the 
hifiory of Louis XiV. in Avignon, partly from 
thefe wretched memoirs, be fo ignorant of the 
world? and of the cuftem of our court? as to 
relate the like falflicods r 
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Mean while, after the marriage of the dntcheA^ 
and the total eclipfe of the mother, madame de 
Maintenon, viftorious overall oppofition, gained 
fuch an afccnciant, and infpired Lewis XfV. with 
fo much love, and fo many fcrupics of con- 
fcience, that, by the advice of father de Ja 
Chaife, he married her privately in the month 
of January, i6S’65 in a little chapel, which flood 
at the end of the apartment that was afterwards 
pofiefled by the duke of Burgundy. There was 
no contraft, nor any articles of marriage. Har- 
lai de Chamvalon, archbifliop of Pari.?, aOlfled 
by the confeiU^r, gave, them the nuptial bene* 
didlion. Montchevreuil f, and Bontems, firfl 
valet de chambre, were prefent as vvltneiles. It 
is no longer pofTible to fupprefs this facf, W’hich 
has been mentioned by fo many authors, wbo 
have been mlflaken, however, with rcgaid to the 
names, the place, and the dates. Lewis XIV, 
was then in his forty-eighth year, and the lady 
he married in her nl'ty fecond. This king, al- 
ready covered W'ith glory, was defirous of min- 
gling the innocent pleafures of a private life vnth 
the cares of [hue. The marriage did not en- 


'f' And not the chevalier deFourbin, as the ?4enioirs of 
Choify alTert. None are jnirt?iied with fuch a fecret but 
faithful doinenicri, and people ntiached by their places to 
the perfon of their mailer, 'rhere was no formal ttzt of 
celebration ; that is only employed to prove the reality of 
the wedding 5 but the picfen: maningo wa.i a .n.aniage of 
conrdence. How could any one have the impudence ro 
report, ibat after the death of Harlai, archbiihep of Paris, 
which happened iri 1695, almoll ten years nl‘(er the n'.ar- 
riage, his lackeys found the form of the marriage ceremony 
in his old breeciics ? This flory, which is e.en too mean 
for lackeys, is only to be found in the Meinoirs of IVialn- 
tenon, 

Hz gage 
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gage him in any thing unworthy of his rank; 
and it was always a doubtful point at courtg whe- 
ther madame de Maintenon was married or not* 
She was refpe< 5 ied as the choice of the king; 
but never treated as queen. 

We are apt to con fid er the fate of this lady as 
fometbing very fiirprifing, though hiftory fupplies 
us with many infiances of greater and more dif- 
tlnguiflied fortunes, which had a meaner and 
lower origin. The march ionefs de St. Sebafiian, 
married to Viftor-Amadeus, king of Sardinia, 
was not fuperior to madame de Maintenon ; Ca- 
therine, emprefs of Rufiia, was greatly inferior ; 
and the firfl: wife * of James IL king of England, 
was far beneath her, according to the prejudices 
of Europe, unknown in other parts of the 
world. 

She was of an ancient family, and grand- 
daughter to Theodore-Agrippa d’Aubigne, gen- 
tleman of the bed chamber to Henry IV. Her 
father, Conilant d’Aubigne, having formed a de- 
fign of fettling in Carolina, and having applied 
to the Engllfh for that purpofe, was thrown into 
prifon in the cafile Trompette ; from whence he 
was delivered by the daughter of the governor, 
whole name was de Cardillac, a gentleman of 
Bourdelois. Conftantius d’Aubigne married his 
benefaclrefs in 1627, and carried her along with 
him to Carolina : but returning to France, in a 
few years after, they were both committed to 
cuftody, at Niort in Poitou, by order of the 

^ What I was the daughter of the great earl of Claren- 
don, lord high chancellor of Great Britain, and prime mi- 
.nifler t® king Charles II. inferior in rank to the widow of 
poor Scarron the burlefque poet ? Sure our author has for- 
got himfeif on this occafion. 


court. 
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court It was in this prifon of Niort that Frances 
d’Aubigne was born in 1635 : a woman dettrned 
by heaven to fufFer all the hardfiiips, and to en» 
joy all the favours of fortune. Carried to Ame- 
rica at three years of age; left on the fhore by 
the negligence of a fervant, where fhe was on 
the point of being devoured by a ferpent; brought 
back an orphan at ten years of age ; educated 
with great feverity in the houfe of madame de 
Neuillantj her relation, and mother to the 
dutchefs de Navailles. She was fo happy as to 
marry, in 165I3 Paul Scarron, who lived near 
her in Heli-ftreet. Scarron was of an an- 
cient family belonging to the parliament, and 
illuftrious by its great alliances ; but the charac- 
ter of a wit, and of burlefque writer, which he 
bore, leffhned his dignity, at the fame time that 
it made him more generally beloved. It was, 
however, a very lucky incident .for mademoifelle 
d’Aubigne to get this man for a husband, de- 
formed and impotent as he was, and pofleffed of 
but a fmall fortune. Before her marriage, flue 
abjured the Caiviniftical religion, which was her 
own as well as that of her anceftors. Her beau* 
fcy and her wit were fuch, that fhe foon began ta 
be diftinguiflied. Her acquaintance was eagerly 
courted by the beft company in Paris ; and this 
part of her youth was doubtlefe the happieft time 
of her life After her husband^s death, which 

hap- 


* It is faid, in tbe |>retendeci Memoirs of Maintcnon, 
tom. i. p» ai 6, that for a long time fhe lay in the fame bed 
with the celebrated Ninon Lenclos, according to the bear- 
fay reports of the abbe de Chateauneuf, and of the author 
of the Age of Lewis XIV. But there is not a fyllable of 
fuch an anecdote to be found in the author of the Age of 
H 3 Lewi^ 
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happened in 1660, flie continued long to foHcit 
the king for a fmall penfion of fifteen hundred 
livres, which Scarron had enjoyed. At 
after fome years had elapfed, the king gave her 
a penfion of two tboufand ; addreffing her at the 
fame time in the following ftrain, Madam » I 

have made you wait long ; but you have fo many 
fxiends, that I was determined to have all the 
merit of this ad^ion to myfelf.^* 

This anecdote I had from the cardinal de 
Fleury^ who took a pleafure in frequently re- 
peating it, becaufe he (aid that Letvis XIV. paid 
him the fame compliment when he gave him 
the bilhopric of Frejus. 

And yet it appears, from the letters of madame 
de Maintenon herfelf, that flie was indebted to 
madarne de Montefpan for this fmall fuppjy, 
which delivered her from extreme poverty. She 
was . taken farther notice of fome years after, 
when there was a neceffity for educating pri- 
vately the duke de Maine, whom the king had 
in 1670 by the marchionefs de Montefpan, It 
was not furely until the year 1672 that fhe was 
chofen tofuperintend this private education. She 
fays, in one of her letters, If the children are 


Tewis XIV. nor in the remaining, works of the abbe de 
Chateavneuf. The author of Maintenon’s Memoirs quotes 
only at random. This circumftance is mentioned no where, 
except in the Memoirs of the marquis de la Fare, p, 100, 
Amilerdam edition. It was a cuftom, it is true, for people 
to fhare their beds with their friends 5 and this cujflcnj, 
^ which is now extindf, was very ancient, even at court. 
We find, in the Hiftory of France, that Charles IX. in 
order to Cave the count de Brilfac from the mafifacre of St. 
Bartholomew, advifed him to fieep at the Louvre in his bed; 
and chat the duke of Guife and the prince of Conde lay 
together for a long time. 


the 
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fhe I will chearfully undertake the ta(k; 

buc I would not willingly take the charge of nia- 
tlanie cle Montefpain’s children : the king niuft 
therefore give me orders: this is mylaft word/’ 
Madame de Montefpan bad not two children 
until 1672, the duke de Maine, and the count 
de Vexin. Hence it is evident, that the daces of 
niadame deMaintenon's letters in 1670, intvhich 
J}ie fpeaks of thofe two children, one of whooi. 
was not yet born, mu ft neceiiarily be falfe. Al- 
moft all the dates of thefe printed letters are 
equally erroneous. This inaccuracy would give 
one reafon to fufpefl: the authenticity of thefe 
letters, did we not difeover in them fuch ftrong 
marks of truth and ingenuity as it is almoft inx- 
pofBble to counterfeit. 

It is a matter of no great confequence to know 
in what particular year this lady undertook the 
care of the naturaf children of Lev/is XIV. but 
the attention given to thefe nnnute ciicuniftancts 
may ferve to (hew with what fcrupulous exact- 
nefs we have related the principal events iii this 
hiftory. 

I'he duke de Maine was born with a deformed 
foot. The firft phyfician, d’Aquin, who was In 
the fecret, advifed to fend him to the waters of 
•Barege. SinSt fearch was made for a perfon of 
integrity, who might be intrufted with this pre- 
‘cious charge. The king mentioned madarne 
Scarron M. de Louvois went privately to Paris 
to make the propofal to her. From that time 

* The author of the romance, intituled the Memoirs of 
Mad. de Maintenon, makes her fay, upon feeing the Cha- 
teau Trompette, There is the place where I was edui 
cated, This is evidently falfe ; fhc was educated a£ 

.Niort. 

H 4 file 
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flie had the care of the duke de Mainers educa- 
fioB, being appointed to that employment by the 
king, and not by madame de Montefpar), as has 
been reported. She immediately wrote to the king^ 
who was greatly charmed with her letters. Such 
was the beginning of her good fortune : her me- 
rit completed the reft. 

The king, who at firil could not endure her 
company, pafled by degrees from averfion to. 
confidence, and from confidence to love. His 
letters, which ftill remain, are a much more 
precious treafure than is commonly imagined : 
they difcover that mixture of religion and gal- 
lantry, of dignity and weaknefs, which is fo fre- 
quently to be found in the human mind, and 
which filled the foul of Lewis XIV. The mind 
of madame de Maintenon feems, at once, to be 
infpired with a true ambition, and a true devo- 
tion. Her confelTor, Gobelin, approves equally 
of both : he is alike a diredlor and a courtier. 
His penitent, though guilty of ingratitude to 
tnadame de Montefpan, ftill continues to dif- 
femble her crime. The confelTor encourages 
theillufionj and flie calls in religion to the af- 
fiftance of her fuperannuated charms, in order 
to fiipplant her benefaffrefs, who is now become 
her rival. 

-This ftrange mixture of love and fcrupks on 
the part of the king, and of ambition and devo- 
tion on the part of the new mi ft reft, feems to 
have continued from 1680 to 1686, which was 
the ^era of their marriage. 

Her elevation W2S only a retreat. Shut up in 
her apartment, which was on the fame floor with 
that of the king, fhe confined herfelf to the 
company of two or three ladies, who bad retired 

like 
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Tike herfelf ; and even thefe flie faw but feldom* 
The king went to her chamber every day after 
dinner, and before and after fupper, and tarried 
with her until midnight. He there deliberated 
with his minifters ; while madame de Maintenoa 
employed herfelf in reading, or in needie-work ; 
never difcovering the leaft forwardnefs to talk of 
flate-aiFairs 5 frequently feeming to be ignorant 
of them ; carefully avoiding every thing that 
might have the leaft appearance of cabal or in- 
trigue; more defirous of pleafing him that go- 
verned, than of governing herfelf; and husband- 
ing her intereft with the greateft oeconomy, by 
never employing it without extreme circumfpec- 
tion. She did not avail herfelf of her place, to 
make all the dignities and great employments 
fall into her family. Her Mother the count 
d’Aubigne, though an old lieutenant-general, wss 
not even a raarechal of France. A blue rib- 
band^', and fome appropriation in the farms 
of the public revenues, v/ere his only fortune ; 
hence it was that he faid to the marechai de VT 
vonne, brother to madame de Montefpan, that 
he had received his mareebars ftaff in ready 
money 

The marquis de Villette, her nephew, or her 
CDufin, was only a commodore. Madame de 
Callus, daughter to the fame marquis de Villette, 
bad but a very fmall portion given her in mar- 
riage by Lewis XIV. Madame de Maintenon, 
when (he married her niece d’Aubigne to the 


* badge of a knight of the order of theHoiy Glioift. 

X See his Letters to his brother : ‘‘ I befeech you, fays 
he, to live fparxngly, and to hufhand the eighteen thoufand 
livres we have gained ! we fhali get more money when that 
is done.” ^ H 5 ■■ 

. iba 
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fon of the firft marecbal de Noailles gave her 
but two hundred thoufand livres j the king made 
tip the reft. She endeavoured to make the pub- 
lic excufe her elevation, in favour of her dilinfe- 
reftednefs. The wife of the marquis de Viilette, 
. and who was afterwards lady Bolingbroke, could 
obtain nothing from her. I have frequently heard 
her fay, that flie upbraided her coufio with the 
little fervice ftie did her family 9 and thatflie told 
her in a paftion, You obftinately perfift to 
up to your moderate plan, and your family muft 
be the victim of your moderation/^ Madame de 
Maintenon forgot every thing, when ftie was in 
the leaft apprehenfive of offending Lewis XIV . 
She had not even the courage to fupport car- 
dinal de Noailles againft father Le Tellien She 
had a great friendftiip for Racine 9 but that friend- 
Hup was not ftrong enough to proteft him againft 
a flight refentment of the king. One day being 
deeply affeSed with the eloquence with which 
he reprefented the calamities of the people in 
.^698, calamities which are always exaggerated^ 
but which have fince been carried to a deplorable 
pitch, flie prevailed upon her friend to draw up 
a memorial, pointing out the evil and the reme- 
dy. The Icing having read it, and fhewn him- 
felf diffatisfied with the contents, file had the 
weaknefs to name the author, and to promife not 


* The conmpjler of Maintenon's Memoirs fays, tom iv.. 
p. 200, Kowfleau, a venomous viper tov/ards his bene- 
ia<ftors, compofed fome lampoons upon the marecbal de 
Noaiiles.*’ This is falfe ; we ought not to calumniate any 
one. RouiTeau, who was then very young, did not know 
the firft marecbal de Noailles, The lampoon was written 
hy a gentleman of the name of Cabonat, who openly ac- 
knowledged himfelf to be the author, 


to 
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to defend him- Racine, fl-ill weaker, if poffible, 
than her, was feized with exceilive grief, which 
brought him to the grave 
The fame difpofition that rendered her inca- 
pable of doing a fervice, made her likewife in- 
capable of doing an injury. The abbe de Choify 
relates, that the minifter Louvois fell on his 
knees before Lewis XI V- in order to difluade 
him from marrying the widow Scarron. If the 
abbe de Choify knew this faci, madame de Main- 
tenon was not ignorant of it ; and yet (he not 
only forgave that, minifter, but fhe even appeafed 
the firft tranfports of panion into which the 
blunt behaviour of the marquis de Louvois feme- 
times threw bis mailer 

Hence 


This fa< 5 l is related by the Ion of the illaftrious Racine, 
in his Life of his father. 

J Who would imagine, that, in the Memoirs of madame 
de Ma intenon, tom. iil, p, a 3 7, it fboirld be faid that this 
minifter was afraid of being poifoned by the king. Straiige! 
that at Paris we ftiould publiili horrid falfhoods at the end 
of fo many ridiculous fables. 

This ftupid and ftiocking ftory is founded on a common 
report, which was fpread abroad after the death of the: 
marquis de Louvois, This minifter was uftng the waters, 
■which Seron his phyftcian had preferibed to him, and 
La Ligerie his furgeon made him drink. This is the fame 
Ligerie who gave tlie public the remedy which fs now called 
the Poudre des Chartreux. This La Ligerie hath frequemly 
told me, that he apprized M. de Louvois of the great fifk 
he ran by labouring while he drank the wafers. The mi- 
nifter, however, continued to attend upon bufinefs as uftiaL 
He died fuddenly on the i<:th of July, 1691 5 and not ink 
11592, as the author of thefe falfe Memoirs afterts. La 
Lig'nie opened his body, and found no other caufe of his 
death titan what he had foretold. Some people took it into, 
their heads to fufpeft that the phyftcian Seron had poifonedi 
a bottle of thefe waters. We have feen how common thefe 
H 6 ■ 'Ibiu- 
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Hence it appears, that Lewis XIV, in marry^ 
Ing rnadame de Maintenon, only gave himfelf an 
agreeable fubmiflive companion. The only pub- 
lic diftin£tion that difcovered her private eleva-. 
tion was,, that at mafs fhe occupied one of thofe 
little pulpits, or gilded canopies, which feemed 
to be made for the king and queen. The devo- 
tion with which fhe had infpired the king, and 
which had contributed to facilitate her marriage. 


injurious fufpicions then were. It was pretended;, that a 
neighbouring gentleman, whom Louvois had greatly pro- 
voked and abufed, bribed the phyfician Seron. Some of 
thefe anecdotes are to be found in the Memoirs of the mar- 
iquis deFare, p. 249. The family of the marquis de Lou- 
vois did even imprifon a native of Lavay, who was a me- 
nial fervant in the houfe 5 but this poor man, who was 
perfe£tly innocent, was foon releafed. But if people 
rufpefted, though very unreafonably, that a prince, who 
was an enemy to France, endeavoured -to take away the 
life of a minifterof Lewis XIV. this.furely could never be 
a reafon for fufpedting Lewis himfelf of the fame crime. 

; The fame author, who, in the Memoirs of madams de 
Maintenon, hath collected fuch a heap of falHioods, alleges, 
in the fame place, that the king faid, that he had got rid 
in one year of three men whom he could not endure 5 the 
xnarechal de ia FeuUlade, the marquis de Seignelai, and the 
marquis de Louvois. In the firft place, M. de Seignelai 
did not die in 1691, but in 1690. In the fecond place, to 
whom did Lewis XIV. who always fpoke with great cir- 
cumfpe^lion, and like a gentleman 5 to whom did he ad- 
drefs tlief^ imprudent and hateful words ? To whom did he 
difeover fuch a cruel and ungrateful heart ? To whom could 
he fay, that he was glad he had got rid of three men who 
had ferved him with fo^much zeal and fidelity? Is it law- 
ful thus to blacken, without the leail proof, without the 
leali appearance of probability, the memoiy of a king, 
who was always known to fpeak with great prudence ? 
Every fenfible reader beholds with contempt and indigna- 
tion thefe collections of lies, with which the public is 

-crowded, 

' ■ 
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became by degrees a real and deep fenfe of reli- 
gion, which was greatly ftrengthened by age and 
wearinefs. She had already acquired, both with 
the king and the court, the charader of a foun- 
drefs, by affembling atNoifi a number -of young 
ladies of quality 5 and the king had appropriated 
the revenues of the abbey of St. Denis to this 
rifing community. St. Cyr was built at the end 
of the park of Verfailles in 1686. She gave this 
fettlement a complete form, compofed the regu- 
lations of it with Godet Defmarets, bifliop of 
Chartres, and was herfelf the fuperior of the 
convent. She frequently went thither to pa/s a 
few hours ; and when I fay that melancholy de- 
termined her to follow thefe amufements, I only 
repeat her own words. Read what ftie wrote to 
madame de la Maifonfort,' of whom mentiort is 
made in the chapter of Quietifm. 

Why cannot I give you my experience ? 
Why cannot I make you fenfible of the me- 
lancholy that devours the Great, and of the 
difficulty they have to difpofe of their time ? Do 
you not fee that I die of lownefs of fpirits, though 
poffefled of a more fplendid forturie than ever I 
could have hoped to obtain ? I have been young 
and handfome; I have tafted pleafures 5 ,1 have 
been univerfally beloved. In a more advanced 
age, I have paffed fome years in the participa- 
tion of intelledlual pleafures : I am now arrived 
at the fummit of fortune; and I afllire you,* my 
dear, that every condition leaves a horrid void in 
the foul 


* This letter is aBthentie ; and tlie aathor faw it in MS. 
before the fon of the great Racine caufed it to bepiinted. 


Could 
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Could any thing undeceive men with regard 
to the pleasures of an exalted ftation, this letter 
certainly would do it. Madam de Maintenon^ 
who had no other caufe of uneafinefs than the 
uniformity of her life in the company of a great 
king, faid one day to the count dAubigne her 
brother, I can bear it no longer, I wifh I 
were dead. The anfwer which her brother gave 
her is well known. You have then got a 
promife, faid he, of being married to the Al- 
migbty.’' 

Upon the king’s death, Ihe retired wholly to 
St. Cyr. What is furprlfing is, that the king 
left her no fixed falary. He recommended her 
to the duke of Orleans. She only defired a 
penfion of eighty thoufand livres. This annuity 
was regularly paid her till her death, which hap- 
pened on the fifteenth of April 1719. The au- 
thor of her epitaph has afedled too much to 
forget the name of Scarron : this name is not 
^difgrace, and the omiffion of it ferves only to 
make one think that it is fo. 

The court became lefs gay and more ferious, 
from the time that the king began to lead a 
retired life with madam de Maintenon ; and the 
fevere fit of ficknefs he bad in 1686, contributed 
ftill more to deftroy. his tafte for thofe fplendid 
feafis which he had hitherto celebrated almoft 
every year. He was feized with a fiftula in 
ano. The art of furgery, which under this 
reign had made greater progrefs in France than 
in all the refi of Europe, was not yet fufficlently 
acquainted with this diftennper. The cardinal 
de Richelieu had died of it for want of proper 
treatment. The king’s danger alarmed the 
whole nation. The churches were filled with 

crowds 
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crowds of people, who, with tears in their eyes, 
implored the recovery of their fovereign. This 
exprefTion of univerfal pity and lamentation was 
fomewhat a-kin to that which happened in the 
prefent age, when his fucceflbr’s life was in danger 
at Metz in 1744. Thefe two epochas will ferve 
as perpetual monuments to remind kings of 
what they owe to a people who love them with 
fuch a warmth of alFeflion, 

As foon as Lewis XI V. felt the firfl attacks' 
of his difeafe, his chief furgeon Felix went to 
the hofpitals to fearch for fuch patients as were 
in the fame condition. He confulted the belt 
furgeonsj and, in conjunction with them, he 
invented fome new inftruments which abridged 
the operation, and rendered it lefs painful. The 
king fulFered the operation without complaining: 
he caufed his minifters to hold a council at his 
bedfide the very fame day 5 and that the news 
of his danger might occafion no change of mea- 
sures in the courts of Europe, he gave audience 
to the foreign ambaffadors next day. To this 
fortitude of mind may be added the generofity 
witlr which he rewarded Felix, to whom he gave 
an eftate which was then worth fifty thoufand 
crowns. - 

After this the king went no more to the pub- 
lic fliews, The dauphinefs of Bavaria, being 
feized with a deep melanclroly, and opprefled 
with a lownefs of fpirirs, which brought her to 
the grave in 1690, refufed to join in any party 
of pleafure, and obfiinately periifted to immure 
herfeif in her chamber. She was fond of learn- 
ing : fhe had compofed fome verfes ; but in her 
melancholy £he was fond of nothing but folitude. 
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It was the convent of St. Cyr that revived the 
tafte for the polite arts. Madame de Maintenon 
entreated Racine, who had renounced the thea- 
tre for the court and Janfenifm, to write a tra- 
gedy that might be a£led by 4er' pupils ^ and 
ihe defired the fubjed might be taken from the 
Bible. Racine compofed Efther. This piece, 
having been firft reprefented in the convent of 
St. Cyr, wa9 afterwards afled feverai times at 
Verfaiiles before the king in the winter 1689. 
The prelates and Jefuits were eager to obtain a 
permiifion of feeing this remarkable play. 

It is fomewhat furprifing that this piece was, 
at this time, univerfally approved; and that, 
two years after, Athaliah, which was adied Jsy 
the fame perfons, was as univerfally condemned. 
The cafe was quite the reverfe when the(e pieces 
were played at Paris, long after the author’s 
death, and when all party-diftindtions were ut- 
terly abolifhed. Athaliah was reprefented in 
1717, and was received, as it deferved, with 
great applaufe ; and Efther, which was adted 
in 1721, excited no other feeling in the breafts 
of the fpedlators than languor and wearinefs, 
and never appeared more. But there were now no 
courtiers fo complaifant as to recognize Efther in 
madame de Maintenon, and fo malicious aa to 
difcover Vaftiti in madame deMontefpan, Ha» 
man in M. de Louvois, and efpecially the Hue- 
gonots, who were perfecuted by that miniiler, 
in the profcript'on of the Jews. The impar- 
tial public could di/cover nothii 7 g in that piece 
but a plot Without probability, and. incapiible of 
intereding the affedions ; and a frantic king, 
who had lived fix months with his wife vidthouc 
knowing who fhe was, and who having, without 

the 
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the leaft pretext, gh^en orders for butchering a 
whole nation, afterwards caufed his favourite 
to be hanged with as little reafon. But, not- 
withftanding the imperfe(9:ion of the plot, thirty 
lines of Efther are of more value than many 
tragedies which have me.t with great fuccefs. 
Thefe ingenious amufements were revived in 
order to forward the education of Adelaide of 
Savoy, dutchefs of Burgundy, who was brought 
to France at eleven years of age. 

It is one of the many contradidiions in our 
manners, that theatrical exhibitions fliould be 
branded with a mark of infamy, and yet be con- 
fidered as an amufement the moft noble and 
moft worthy of perfons of royal birth. A little 
theatre was built in the apartment of Madame 
de Maintenon, on which the dutchefs of Bur- 
gundy and the duke of Orleans pl&yed with fuch 
perfons of the court as were moft remarkable 
for their wit and abilities. The famous a(5for 
Baron gave them lefibns, and played with ther^, 
Moft of the tragedies of Duche, valet de cham- 
bre to the king, were compofed for this theatre; 
and the abbe Genet, almoner to the dutchefs of 
Orleans, wrote fome plays for the dutchefs of 
Maine, which that princefs and her court rc- 
prefented. 

Thefe amufements formed the fade, and en- 
livened fociety. How could the marquis de la 
Fare fay in his mempirs, that after the death 
of the dauphincfs, all was play, confufion, and 
impolitenefs r’’ The courtiers frequently played 
in their excurfions to Marli and Fontainbleau,. 
but never in the apartment of madame de Main- 
tenon ; and the court hath always been con- 
fidered as the ftanclard of the moft perfeift por 

litenefs.. 
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litenefs. The dutchefs of Orleans, then daf- 
chefs of Chartres, the dutchefs of Maine, the 
princefs of Conti, and Madame the dutchefs, 
difproved by their condu<5b what the marquis de 
la Fare afferts. This man, in the focial inter- 
courfes of life, difcovered the greateft fweetnefs- 
of temper, and yet his writings may almoft be 
confidered as a fatire. He was diflatisfied with 
the government : he paffed his time in a fociety 
of men who made a merit of condemning the 
court ; and this fociety converted a man of a 
moft amiable ditpofition into an hiftorian who is 
fometimes unjuft. 

But neither he,, nor any of tbofe who. have 
cenfured Lewis XIV. with fo much fevcrity, 
can deny that, till the battle of Hochllet, he 
was the moft powerful, the moft magnificenr, 
and the greateft man in the world ; for tho’ 
there have been heroes, fiich as John SobieCkj 
and the kings of Sweden, who have eclipfod 
him as a warrior, no one has ever been able 
to eclipfe him as a monarch. It muft likewife be 
owned, that he fupported and repaired his lofles. 
He had failings ; he committed faults ; hut 
would thofe who condemn him have been able" 
to equal him had they been in his place 

The dutchefs of Bur 2 :undy improved daily in 
beauty and in merit. The praifes beftpwed upon 
her iifter in Spain infpired her with an emula* 

* If greatnefs of foul confifts in a love of pageantry, an 
oflentation pf fiiftidious pomp, a prodigality of expence, 
an affe<5f:^don of munificence, an infolence of ambition, 
and a haughty referve of deportment j Lewis certainly de- 
ferved the appellation of Great. Qualities which are really 
heroic, we fhall not find in the compofition of his cha- 
rader. 


tiOn 
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tion, which redoubled her talent of pleaGng^ 
She was not a perfedt beauty ; but fne had a 
countenance like that of her fon^ an air of 
grandeur, and a majeiHc fiature, Thefe advan- 
tages were greatly enibelliilied by her wit, and 
frill more by her extreme defire of meriting the 
pralfes of all the world. She was, like Henfunta 
of England, the idol and the pattern of the 
court, and poffeiled of a flill higher rank, as 
Ihe was on the point of afeending the throne. 
France expected from the duke of Burgundi/ 
fach a government as the fages of aniiquicy 
have figured to themfelves, but whole aufitrity 
would be fofeened by the virtues and acconi- 
plifnments of this princefs, vi^hich were of a na- 
ture to be more fenfibly felt than the pbilofophy 
of her hufbandi Every body knows hov/ 
thefe hopes were frull rated. It was the fate of 
Lewis XiV.- to fee all his family periili in France 
by premature deaths ; his wife in (he forty- fifth 
year of her age ; his fan in the fiftieth 5 and 

in 


* The author of the Memoirs of madame de Maintenon, 
4 om. iv. in a chapter irititled, Mademoifelie Choin, fays, 
that the dauphin was in iove with one of his own fibers, 
and that he afterwards married mademoifeile Choin. Thefe 
popular reports are known to be iaife by every fenfible 
man. One iliould not only be a cote m par ary, but odgjht 
iikevvife to be furniOicd with proofs before he ventures to 
advance fuch anecdotes ds thefe. There never was the 
Jeaff evidence of the daupiiin's having married mademoifeile 
Choin, To revive, after the expiration of fixty years, 
thefe common reports, fo vague, fo improbable, and Co 
generally condemned, is not to write hif^ory j it is to 
compile at random, the moft fcandalous falfluoods, in or- 
der to gain money. Upon what foundation has this wri- 
ter the impudence to advance in page 244, that the dut- 
chefs of Burgundy faid to the prince her hufband, If S 

were 
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in a year after be bad loft his fon, be faw his 
grand fon the dauphin duke of Burgundy 5 the 
dauphinefs his wife, and their eldeft fon the 
duke of Brittany, carried to St. Denis» in the 
fame funeral car^in the month of April 17125 
while the youngeft of their children, who after- 
wards mounted the throne, was in his cradle at 
the point of death. The duke of Berry, bro- 
ther to the duke of Burgundy, followed them 
two years after; and his daughter, at the fame 
time, was carried from her cradle to her grave. 

Thefe lamentable Ioffes made fuch a deep im- 
preffion on the minds of men, that I have feeii 
feveral perfons in the minority of Lewis XV, 
who could not mention them without tears : 
but amidft fo many untimely deaths, the fate of 
him who feemed likely to. nil the throne in a 
Ihort time, was moft to be lamented. 

The fame fufpicion which prevailed at the 
death of Madame, and at that of Maria-Louifa,. 
queen of Spain, were now revived with double 
fury. The excefs of the public grief might al- 
moft have excufed the calumny, could any thing 
have excufed it. It was unreafonable to fup- 
pofe that any one would have taken off, by a 
violent death, fo many royal perfons, and yet 
have left alive the only one that could avenge 
them. The difeafe of which the dauphin of 
Burgundy and his wife and fon died, was an 
epidemical purple fever. This diftemper de- 


were dead, would you compofe the third volume of youf 
family ?** He makes Lewis XIV. and all the princes and 
minifters talk as if he had heard them. There is hardly 
a page in the memoirs that is not filled with fuch bare- 
faced lies, as jutXiy excite the indignation of every vir- 
tuous perfon, 

ftroyed 
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flroyed more than five hundred perfons in Paris 
in the fpace of a month* The duke of Bour- 
bon, grandfon to the prince of Conde, the 
duke de la Tremouille, madame de Ja Vriliiere, 
and madame de Liftenai, were feized with it at 
court* The marquis de Gondrin, fon to the 
duke of Antin, died of it in two days. His 
wife, afterwards countefs of Thouloufe, was at 
the point of death. This difeafe over-ran 
all France. It carried off in Lorraine the 
eldeft fon and daughter of Francis, that duke 
of Lorraine who was deftined by heaven to be, 
one day, emperor, and to raife the houfe of Au- 
llria from its ftate of depreilion. 

Mean while it was fufficient that a phyfician 
called Bouden, a debauched, forward, and igno- 
rant fellow, ufed the following exprellion : 

We do not underftand fuch difeafts,” This, 
I fay, was fufiicient to make calumny rage 
without controuL 

The prince had a laboratory, and ftudied che- 
miftry, as well as feveral other arts..; this was 
an unanfwerable proof. The clamour of the 
public was fo terrible, one muft have been a 
witnefs of it in order to believe it. Several 
pamphlets, and fome wretched hiftories of Lewn's 
XiV. would eternize thefe fufpicions, did not 
men, who have had better opportunities of in- 
formation, take pains to deftroy them. I will 
venture to fay, that as I have long been fenfible 
of . the injuftice of mankind, I have rnade fede- 
ral inquiries to come at the truth; and the 
following account has been frequently repeated 
to me by the marquis de Canillac, one of the 
moft worthy men in the nation, and intimately 
connefted with the fufpefted prince, of whom 
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fee had afterwards juft reafoa complain. The 
marquis de Canillac, amidlt all this public ck- 
mour, wenttovifu him in his palace. He 
Sund him ftretched at full length on the ground, 
bathed in tears, and fianiic with deipair. His 
Semift Homberg ran to the Baft.Ie, to forren- 
der himfelf a prifoner ; but no ordeis had been 
given to receive him, and accordingly he was not 
Admitted. The prince himfelf (who would be- 
Wtt!) in the excefs of hss gnef, dehred to 
be taken into cuftody, and to have an opponu- 
of clearing his innocence by a ionnal trial ; 
S his motner joined him in demana.ng this 
iufxihcation. The lett.e de cachet was 
Zlic out, but was not f.gned ; and the mar- 
S alone, amidft this general lermentation, 
meferved fo much preience of c-ind as to pa- 
ceive the dangerous conlequences of uch a d. - 

Sam meafurl He prevailed upon the prince s 
mother to oppofe tins ignominious lettre de 
Shet The monarch who granted it, and the 
prince ‘who demanded it, were equady un- 

happy*- CHAP. 


■ . The author of the Life of the duke of 0,!.nnt was 

the hra that menticned tbele cruel fulpiciooG He was a 
Muk of the name of La Motie, the fame ti.ut p.eac.ed 
at Rcuen ataioll this prince during his regeni.;', and \Mo 
: forwards wok reluge in Holland under the nmne of La 
Hode. He was 'acquainted with feme public UQs ffe 
n = rom i O’" 1 1 a, that the prince who was fo tn- 
-wftl’y fWoftcdV oftcred to funender himfelf a piifener ; 
inh ti-'-s is very true. La Md«e liad no oppiirunity of 
knowins how M. dc Canillac oppofed 

fo iniuiioui to the prince’s innocence. All the oilier 
aneSotes be relates Le falfe. Rcboulet copied 

him, fayspag. J43t ^ 
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C H A p: cc. 

Continuation of Anecdotes. 

T EWIS XIV. concealed his grief from the 
world, and appeared in public as ufual : 
but in private the pain of fo many misfortunes 
pierced him to the heart, and threw him into 

, con- 


duke and dutchefs of Burgundy was faved by tbe counter- 
poifon of Venice. There is no counter- poifon of Venice 
that is thus given at landom. Phjfic knows no general 
antidotes that cure a difeafe, the caufe of which is un- 
known. All the ftories which were fpread abroad in the 
world at that unhappy time are no more than a col- 
ledion of popular errors. 

It is a falihood of little confequence in the compiler of 
the Memoirs of madame de Maintenon to fay^ that the 
duke of Maine was then at the point of death, It is a 
childiili calumny to fay, that the author of the age of Lewis 
• XIV. rather confirms than deffcroys the credit of thefe flodes. 

Never was hiftory difgraced with more abfurd falf- 
hoods than in thefe pretended memohs. The author pre- 
tends to have wrote them in 1753. He takes it into his 
head to fuppofe that the duke and dutchefs of Burgundy, 
and their eldeft fon; died of the fmall-pcx. He advances , 
this falHiood to give himfelf an opportunity to fpeak of ino- 
culation 5 an experiment that was not tiied till the 
month of May 1756. Thus in the fame page w’e find 
him fpeaking in 1753- of what happened in 1756 j and 
he expreffes himftlf thus. This 24ih of April j 753, I 
was iiitetiupted j an order came from the king to uar 
me from my family and myfelf,” He then relates, how 
- he was thrown into prifon j and accufes perfons who 
never faw him of having informed the government againfl 
him. The fame man, in the edition of the age of Lewis 
Xiy. which he publilhed at Frankfort in 1752, had at- 
laci ed, in his notes, the memory of the duke of Orleans, 
pag. 346 and 347, torn, ii of tliis fpurlous ’edirinn. 

Learning hath been infected with fo many kinds of <fe- 
fai-naiory libels, and the Dutch Tuve publiflied fo many 

falfe 
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convulfions. He met with all thefe dqmeftic 
Ioffes towards the conclufion of an unfuccefsful 
war, before be was fure of obtaining a peace, 
and at a time when famine laid wafte the king- 
j dom j and yet he was never feen to fink under 
his afflidions. 

The remaining part of bis life was unhappy* 
The difordered ftate of the finances, which he 
was unable^to reSify, alienated the minds of the 
people* The unbounded confidence he placed 
in father Le Teilier, a man of too violent paf- 
fions, completed the difguff It is very remark- 
able, that the public, who freely forgave him 
his love to his miftreffes, could never forgive 
him his attachment to his confeflbr. He loff, 
during the laft three years of his life, in the 
minds of moft of his fubjeds, all the refpeft and 
cfteem he had gained by his great and memor- 
able a( 9 :ions. 

Deprived of almoft all his children, his. love, 
which was now redoubled to the duke of Maine 
and the count of Thculoufe, his legitimated 
fons, carried him to declare them heirs to the 
crown, them and their defendants, in default of 
princes of the blood, by an edidi that was re- 
giftered without opppfitioo in 1714. He thus 
tempered, by the law of nature, the feverky-of 
pofitive laws, which deprive children born out 
of marriage, of all right of fucceeding to their 
father's eftate but kings difpenfe with this law. 
He thought he might fafely do for his own 
blood what he had done for feveral of his fub- 

?'• 

falfe memoirs, and injurious afperfions on the government 
and people, that it is the duty of every faithful hiftorian 
to caution the reader againft the impoiturei 
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jects. He. imagined, particularly, that he might 
make the fame eftablifhment for two of his chil- 
dren, which he had caufed to be made in par- 
liament for the princes of the houfe of Lorraine. 
He afterwards raifed them to the fame rank 
wdth princes of the blood 101715. The fuit 
commenced by the princes of the blood againil 
the legitimated princes is well known. The 
latter preferved for themfelves and their children^ 
the honours conferred upon them by Lewi’s XW. 
but the fate of their poflerity muff depend o,a 
time^ on merit, and on fortune. Lewis XW* 
was feized about the middle of Auguft in 
on his return Irom.Marli, ivith the difeafe that 
brought him to the grave. His legs were fuelled ; 
a mortification began to appear. The earl of 
Stairs, the English ambaffador, laid a wager, 
according to the cuftom of his country, that 
the king would not outlive the month of Sep- 
tember. The duke of Orleans, who in his jour- 
ney to Marli "bad no attendants, had now the' 
whole court about him. An empiric, „m the 
laii days of the king’s illnefs, gave him an elixir 
w'hich revived his fpirits. He eat, and the em- 
piric affirmed he would recover. The crowds 
which furrounded the duke of Orleans began 
to diminifli apace. If the king eats a fecond 
time, faid the duke of Orleans, 1 fliall not have 
a Angle perfon in my leveed’ But the difeafe 
was mortal. Meafures were taken for giving the 
regency, with an abfolute authority, to the duke 
of Orleans. The king by his will, which was 
depofited with the parliament, had left It to him 
under great limitations ; or rather had only 
appointed him the head of a council of regency, 
in which he would only have had the caftibg 
VoL.Vni. I vote: 
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vote : . and yet he faid to him 5 I have pre- 
served to you all the rights to which you are 
intitied by your birth’^ The reafon was, that 
Be did not believe there was a fundamental law 
in the kingdom which gives, during a minority, 
an abfolute power to the prefumptive heir of the 
crown. This fupreme authority, which may 
fee eafily abufed, is no doubt dangerous 5 but a 
divided authority is ftili more dangerous. He 
imagined, that having been fo faithfully obeyed 
during his life, he would be equally fo after his 
death, not remembering that the will of his fa- 
ther had been violated. 

Every body knows with what greatnefs of foul 
lie beheld the approach of death. He faid to 
Madame de Maintenon, I imagined it was 
more difficult to die and to his fervants^ 

Why do you weep ? did you think me im- 
mortal He gave orders about feveral things, 
and even about the funeral folemnity. Who-, 
ever hag many witnefies of his death, always 
dies with courage. Lewis XIIL in his laft ill- 
nefs, fet to mufic the pfalm De Profundis, 
which was to be fung at his funeral. The for- 
titude of mind with which Lewis XIV. beheld 
his end, was divefted of that glare of ofienta- 
tion which covered the reft of bis life. He 


^ In the Memoirs of madame de Maintenon, tom. v, 
pag. 194, it is faid, that Lewis XIW, intended to make the 
duke of Maine lieutenant-general of the kingdom. A man 
fhould be furnifhed with authentic proofs before he ven- 
tures to advance a thing of fuch extraoi dsnary and im- 
portant nature. The duke of Maine would, in that cafe, 
Lave been above the duke of Orleans,, which would have 
turned the kingdom topfy-turvy 5 and hence we may in- 
fer that the alTei^ion is falfe. 


had 
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fiad the courage even to acknowledge his er- 
rors. His fucceflbr hath always kept under his 
pillow the remarkable words which that monarch 
fpoke to him as he fat up in his bed and held 
him in his arnas. Thefe words are not fuch 
as has been reprefented in all former hiftories* 
The following is a faithful copy. 

You are foon going to be the king of a 
great kingdom* What 1 v/ould chiefly recom- 
mend to you, is never to forget the obiigation 
you are under to God, Remember that yotg 
are indebted to him for all that, you are, En*^ 
deavour to preferve peace with your neighbours. 
I have been too fond of war ; in this do not 
follow my example any more than in my too 
expenflve manner of living. Take counfel in 
every thing Endeavour to difiinguiili what is 
beft, and always take care to purfae it. Relieve 
your fubjefts as much as you. can, and do what 
I have been fo unhappy as not to be able to do 
myfelf, &c.” 

, This fpeech contains nothing of that mean« 
nefs of fpirit which is afcribed to him in fome 
memoirs. He has been reprofached for carrying 
fome relics about him during the latter years of 
his life. His fentiments of religion were noble 
and elevated 5 but his confeflbr, who was of a 
difterent charafler, had fubjected him to fome 
pracStices little confiftcnt with thefe fentimentS;^ 
and now difufed, in order to fubjedt him the 
more abfolutely to bis direSion, 

Though the life and degth of Lewis XIV. 
were certainly glorious, yet v/as he Icfs lamented 
than he deferved. The love of novelty ^ the 
approach of a minority, in which every ’'one . 
hoped to make a fortune; the difpute about 
,I z the 
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the confiitution, which then exafperated the 
minds of the people ^ all confpired to make the 
news of his death be received with fomething 
more than indhFerence. We beheld the fame 
people, who, in i 586 , had importuned heaven 
with tears and %hs for the recovery of their 
£ck monarch, follow his funeral proceffion with 
demonftrations of a very different nature. It is 
pretended, that the queen his mother faid to 
him when he was very young : My fon, imi- 

tate your grandfather and not your father/’ The 
king having afked the reafon s becaufe, laid 
fhe, the people wept at the death of Henry IV, 
and laughed at that of Lewis XIII/^ 

Notwitbfianding he has been reproached with 
littlenefs of mind in his zeal againfl: thejanfe- 
tiifts, with too much haughtinefs to foreigners 
in his profperity, with too great indulgence to 
feveral women, and too great feverity in perfo- 
nal concerns, with wars undertaken without fuf- 
ficient reafon, with the burning of the Palati- 
nate, and the perfecution of the proteflants, yet 
his great qualities and glorious afiions being 
placed in thefcalc, have atlaft more than counter- 
poifed all his imperfedlions. Time, which reftifies 
the opinions of mankind, has ftamped ,his re- 
putation with the feal of immortality v and in 
fpite of all that has been written againfl: him, 
his name will never be mentioned without re- 
fpedf, or without reviving the idea of an age for 
ever memorable. If we confider him in his pri- 
vate charncfer, we fliall find him Indeed too full 
of his own greatnefs; but withal affable,, re- 
fufmg his mother a share in the admioiilration, 
but performing to her all the dirties of a fon, 
and obferving the ftridtcft rules of decency and 

decorum 
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decorum in his behaviour to his wife ; a good 
father j a good m after, always decent in public, 
laborious in the cabinet, exact in the manage- 
ment of his affairs, thinking juftly, fpeaking 
fluently, and amiable with dignity. 

I have elfewhere ^ remarked, that he never 
fpoke the words which have been afcribed to 
him, when the firfl gentleman of the bed- 
chamber and the grand-mafier of the wardrobe 
were difputing about the honour of ferving him : 

What does it fignify which of my valets ferve 
me Such a coarfe expreflion could never be 
ufed by a man fo polite and fo confiderate as 
Lewis XIV, and agreed but ill with what he 
afterwar ds.faid to one of thefe gentlemen when 
talking of his debts : Why do you not fpeak 

to your friends Words of a very difFereiiC 
meaning, and of great importance, being ac- 
companied with a prefent of fifty thoufand 
crowns. , ' , 

Nor is it true, that he wrote to the duke de la 
Rochefoucault : I make you my compli- 

ments as your friend, with regard to the poll 
of grand-mafter of the wardrobe, which I give 
you as your king,” The hiftorians have done 
him the honour of this letter, not remembering 
how very indelicate and even cruel it is to tell 
a man, wbofe mafter you are, that you are his 
roafter. This would be very proper were a fo- 
vereigo writing to a rebellious fubjedt ; and 
Henry IV. might juftly enough have faid it to the 
duke of Mayenne before a reconciliation wasef- 


AU this is extracted from anecdotes printed among: 
the mifcellanies of the fame author, and founded upon 
this biflory, 

I 3 feiSled, 
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fe£led, Rofe, fecretary of the clofet, wrote the 
letter ; but the king had too much good fenfe 
to fend it. It was the fame good fenfe that 
made him fupprefs the pompous infcriptions 
which Charpenrier of the French academy af- 
fixed to the paintings of Le Brun in the gallery 
of Verfailles : The incredible paffage of the 

Rhine; the marvellous taking of Valencien- 
nes, The king thought that the taking 

of Valenciennes, and the paffage of the Rhine, 
were more expreffive. Charpentier was in the 
right to adorn with infcriptions in our language 
the monuments of our country ; fiattery alone 
jpoiied the execution. 

Some fmart anfwers, and witty expreiSons of 
this prince have been coIleSed, which are re- 
duceable to a very fmall number. It is pre- 
tended that when he formed the defign of abo- 
lifhing Calvinifm in France, he faid, My 
grandfather loved the Hugonots, and did not 
fear them; my father feared them, but did not 
love them ; for my own part, I neither love nor 
fear them/^ 

Having given in 1658, the place of firft pre- 
lident of the parliament of Paris to M. de La« 
moignon, then mafter of requefts, he faid to 
him, Had I known a worthier man, or a bet- 
ter fubjedb, I would have chofen' him.’* He 
tifed much the fame exprelHon to the cardinal 
de'Noailles, when he gave him the archbiflioprk 
of Paris. What conftitutes the merit of thefe 
words is, that they were true, and infpired a 
principle of \nrtue. 

It is fad, that a foolifli preacher having one 
day pointed him him out at Verfailles (a rafli- 
nefi that is not allownbls towards a private man, 

and 
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and far lefs' towards a king) Lewis XIV, con- 
tented hirnfelf with faying to him, Father, I 
like well enough to take my fliare of a fermon ; 
but do not chufe to be made the fubjefi: of it f 
whether he ufed this expreiHon or not, it may 
ferve as a lellbn. 

He always expreffed himfelf with majefly and 
precifion, ftu dying in public to fpeak as well as 
to a-£l: like a fovereign. XVhen the duke of An- 
jou was felting out on his journey to afcend the 
throne of Spain, he faid to him, in order to 
mark the union which w^ould for the future 
unite the two nations : Remember there are 

now no Pyrenees/’ 

Nothing furely can fet his charafter in a 
clearer light than the following memorial, writ- 
ten intirely with his own hand 

“ Kings are frequently obliged to do many 
things contrary to their iociination, and which 
fliock the natural humanity of their temper* 
They ought to take a pleafure in doing favours, 
and they are often forced to punifti, and even 
to ruin thofe to whom they naturally wifli well. 
The intereft of the ftate fhould hold the .firft 
place, They muft force their iuclinations : they 
muft aft in every matter of importance, fo as 
to have no caufe to reproach themfelves with 
the thought of having been able to do better: 
but feme private, interefts prevented me from 
following this courfe, and engrofled that atten- 
tion which I ought to have employed in pro- 
moting the grandeur, the happinefs, and the 
power of the ftate. There are many circum- 


^ It was depofited in the king’s library fome years 
ago* 

I 4 ftanc^g 
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ftances that create uneafinefs j , there, are feme 
fo intricate that it is difficult to unravel them. 
We have confufed ideas; and w^hile that is the 
cafcj we may remain long wdtheut cooiing to 
any determination ; but the moment we have 
formed our refblution, and are convinced that it 
is the beft, we ought to carry It into execu- 
tion. It is to the obfervance of this maxim 
that I have frequently owed my fuccefs in feve- 
ral of mj undertakings. The errors I have 
conimiited^ i-.nd which have given ^ me infinite 
pain, have been owing to complaifance, and to 
a too ready compliance with the advice of 
others. Nothing is fo dangerous as weaknefs of 
every kind* To be able to command others we 
mu ft raife ourfelves above them ; arid after 
liaving heard the opinions of all parties, we 
muft i\x upon that which w^'e judge to be beft, 
without prejudice or partiality, always careful 
not to order or execute any thing un wwthy of 
ourfelves, of the charafler we bear, or of the 
grandeur of the Rate* Princes who have good 
intentions, and fome knowledge of their own 
affairs, whether by experience, fiudy, or in- 
tenfe .application, find fo many ways of difeover- 
ing their natural difpofuion, that they ought to 
take a particular care of themfelves and of all 
round them. We ought cooftantly to be on 
our guard againft ourfelves, our inclinations, 
and our natural propenfuies. The employment 
of a king is grand, noble, and agreeable, efpe- 
cially when he finds himfelf able to perform 
his duty ; but it is not exempted from pain, 
fatigue, and inquietude. Uncertainty fometimes 
occafions dcfpair ; when, therefore, he has em- 
ployed a reafonable time in -exariiining an 

affair. 
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alFair^ he ought to come^ to a determination* 
and to purfue the courfe which he thinks moft 
advifeable 

When he labours for the fiate, he labours 
for himfeifj the welfare of the one conftitutes 
the glory of the other. When the former is 
great, happy* and powerful* he who is the 
caufe of all tiiefe advantages is glorious, and 
of confequeiice o'jght, both on his own account 
and that of his I'ubj edis* to enjoy a greater lliare 
of all that is naoit pieafant and agreeable in 
life. When he has committed an error, he 
ought to repair it as foon as pollible, and fhould 
allow no c--:.iUldcrat 5 on to hinder him* not even 
good nature i tic if. 

In 1671 there died a man who had the poll: 
of fecrctary of flate, being charged with the 
department of foreign altiurs. He was a, man 
of cappxity* but not without faults. He filled 
that important poft with great ability. 

I was feme time in confidering to whom I 
fcould commit this weighty charge ; and* after 
mature deliberation* I found that a man wtho 
had long (erved me in the cha racier of an am* 
baflador* was inoil likely to fill It with fuccefs, 

^ T!is abbe Caftil de St. Pierre, author of feveral ilirauge 
perforaiarxes, in which there are many things of a phi- 
iofophical, but very few of a pra^vicai nature, has left 
behind him fame political annals, from 365$ to 3739. 
which are probably fuppreffed, Pie, in feveral places, eon- 
demns the adminiitration of Lewis XIV.- with great feve™ 
rity 5 and wiii not, by any means, allow him the tide of 
Lewis the Great, If by Great he means perfect, this title 
to be fuie does not belong to him j but from thefe me- 
moirs written with the hand of that monarch, it appears 
that he !)ad as good political principles at kaft as the abbe 
de St. Pierre, 

1 5 “I 
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I ordered him to return home: all the 
world approved of my choice, which is not al- 
ways the cafe. On his return I put him in 
poffeflion of the poft. I knew him only by re- 
port,. and by the commiffions with which I had 
charged him, and which he had executed with 
grea^t fidelity ; but the employment I had now 
given him was too great and too extenfive for 
his narrow capacity. I have not availed myfelf 
of all the advantages I might have obtained, and 
this has always been owing to my complaifance 
and good-nature. At 1 aft I was obliged to or- 
der him to retire, becaufe all that pafled thro’ 
his hands, loft that air of grandeur and im- 
portance which ought ever to attend the exe- 
cution of the orders of a king of France, Had 
I been fo wife as to have removed him fooner, 
I fhould have prevented many of the misfor- 
tunes which afterwards befel me, and fliould 
have had no caufe to reproach mfelf with al- 
lowing my indulgence to him to hurt the ftate,. 
Thefe particulars I have thought proper to 
mention, in order to confirm the truth of what 
I advanced above.”' 

This precious and hitherto unknown monu- 
ment, will .ferve to convince pofterity of the 
integrity of his heart, and the greatnefs of his 
foul. We may even fay, that he judges him- 
lelf with too much feveri ty j and that he has 
no caufe to reproach himfeif with regard to Mr* 
de Pom pone, fince the great fervices and repu- 
tation of that minifter determined the prince’s 
choice, which was likewife confirmed by the 
general approbation of the public; and if he 
condemns himfeif for his choice of Mr. dc 
Pompone,. who at kafi: had the happinefs 

ferve 
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during a glorious period, what ought he 
to fay with regard to Mr. de Chamillard, whole 
nuniftry was fo unfortunate and fo univerfaily 
condemned ? 

He had written federal memoirs in this 
either with a view of keeping an account of bis 
own condufty or for the iniffrudiion of the 
dauphin duke of Burgundy. Thefe reflexions 
fucceeded the events : he would have attained 
nearer to perfection, tow'hich his merit intitled 
him to afpire, had he been able to form to 
himfelf a philofopby fuperior to the politics 
and prejudices of the times. - Philofophy which» 
in the Fpace of fo many centuries, we have 
feen pradiifed by fo few fovereigns, and which 
kings are very excufeable for not underilanding^ 
fince it is underflood by fo few private men. 

The following are a few of the many in- 
ftrucrions which Lewis XiV. gat-'e to his grand- 
fon Philip y. when he was fetting out on his 
journey for Spain. Pie w-Tote them in haftea, 
and with a negligence that difcovers the feui 
much belter than a lludied dlfcourfe. We be- 
hold in them the father and the king. • 

Love the Spaniards, and ail your fubjcSs 
tvhd are attached tc your crown and' peifon. 
Don't prefer tbofe that flatter you moft 5 ef- 
teem fuch as, for the public good, will run the rifk 
of d:{j>;caring you : thefe are your true friends. 

Promote the happinefs of your fubjedts 5 
and with this view never undert.%ke a war un- 
til you are forced to it, and until you have 
fuHy weighed and examined the reafona for and 
againfl: it in your council 

Endeavour to lower your taxes; take 
care of the iadies^ and of your fleets; 'give 

I 6 . great ' ^ 
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great attention to commerce, and live in a 
perfect union with France, nothing being fo 
advantageous for both kingdoms as this union, 
which no power can refift 

** If you are obliged to make war, put your- 
felf at the head of your army. 

Endeavour to re-eftabliflh your troops upon 
their former footing in all your dominions, and 
begin wkh thofe of Flanders. 

Never negleci bufinefs for pleafure ; but 
form to yourfelf a’ kind of plan vi-hich will allow 
you proper times for amufements and diverfion. 

Of thefe there are hardly any more inno- 
cent than hunting, and the pleafures of a coun- 
try-houfe, provided you are not too expenfive 
Sn your decorations. 

Give great attention to bufinefs when any 
one talks to you on that fubjedf; hear much 
at firftj without making any decifion. 

When once you have acquired more know- 
ledge, remember that it is your province to de- 
cide 5 but whatever experience you may have, 
be always fure to hear the opinions and reafonings 
of your council before you come to a decifion. , 

Exert your utmoll fagacity and penetration, 
in order to find men of the greateft abilities, that 
h you may properly employ them. 

, Take care that your viceroys and governors 
be always Spaniards. 

Treat every body well ; never fay a difa- 
grecable, thing to any one; but diflinguilh peo- 
ple of quality and merit. 

Shew the gratefid fenfe you have of the 
kindnefs of the late king, and of all thofe who 


* He was greatly mlllaken in this conje<9:uf€. 

have 
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have concurred in chufing you for his fac- 
ceflbr. 

Place great confidence in cardinal Porto- 
CarrerOi and let him know how much you are 
pleafed with the conducS: he has purfued. 

I think you ought to do fomething confi- 
derable for the ambalTador who had the happi- 
nefs to invite you into the kingdom^ and to 
lute you firft in the quality of a fubjeS, 

Do not forget Bedmar, who is a man of 
merkj and is capable of ferving you. 

Place an luireferved confidence in the duke 
of Harcourt : he is a man. of capacity and of 
honour, and will never give you any advice but 
what is for your intcreft* 

Keep all the French in order., 
life your domeftics well ; but never admit 
them into too great a degree of familiarity, and 
far lefs of confidence, Employ them as long 
as they behave well ; but fend them back on the 
leaft fault they commit ; and never fupport 
them again ft the Spaniards. 

Have no intercourfe with the queen-dowa- 
ger, but fuch as you cannot difpenfe with. See 
that (he quit Madrid; but let her not go out 
of Spain. Wherever (he is, obferve her condudf^ 
and never allow her to interfere in any aiFairs of 
ftate. Sufpecl the fidelity of thofe who have too 
much intercourfe with her. . 

Always love your relations : remember 
the pain it coft them to part with you : pre« 
ferve a conftant intercourfe with them, as well 
in fmail as in great things. A(k from us freely 
whatever you either want or defire to have, that 
is not to be found vx your own country, and we 
will ufe the fame freedom with you. 

Never 

f i 
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• ■ Never forget that you are a Frenclimait^'' 
nor vi-^hat may polEbly befal you. When you 
have fecured the fucceiEoii of Spain by children^ 
vifit youf kingdoms, go to Naples and Sicily, 
pafs over to Milan, and come to Flanders 
This will give you an opportunity of paying us a 
vifit. Mean while vifit Catalonia, Arragon, and 
Other places. See what improvements may be 
made at Ceuta. 

Throw fome money to the people when' 
you are in Spain, and efpedally when you enter 
Madrid. 

Don^t feem to be fhocked at the firange 
figures you may fee. Sidicule nothing: every 
country has its particular manners ; and you will 
fodn be familiarized to what at firfi: may appear 
moft furprifing. 

Avoid, as much as polTible, the granting of 
favours to thofe who give you money in order to 
obtain them. Give with difcretion and libera- 
lity j and never receive any prefents, unkfs they 
be trifles. If it fliould fometimes happen that 
you are obliged to receive them, be always fure, 
in a few days after, to return more confiderable 
prefeits to thofe who gave them. 

** Have a ftrong box, in which you may de- 
pofite any thing particular, and keep the key of 
it yourfeif. 

I foal! conclude with one of the moft impor- 
tant advices lean give you. Do not fulFer your- 
felf to be governed. Be mailer yourfelf. Have 


* This drcumftance alone m^iy ferve to confound tbp 
■many hiftorians, who, on the faith of fpurious memoirs 
written in Moilandj have mentioned the pretended treaty, 
(dgned ' by Philip V. before his departure) by which he 
ceded to his grandfather Flanders and the Milanefe^ 

' ' ' ' BO 



no .favourite^ nor prime minifler. Hear and 
confak your council ; but decide yourfelf. And 
God, v/ho hath made you a Iring, will give you 
fuch degrees of light and knov/ledge as are ne- 
ceflary for you, in proportion to the reclkude of 
your intentions 

Lewis XIV, was more remarkable for a juft 
and noble manner of thinking, than for brilllanl: 
fallies of wit. Belides, we do not expe<9 that a 
king fliould fay memorable things, but that he 
{hould do them. What is neceffary For every 
mum in power is, that he fcould never fufFer any 
one to leave his prefence in a bad humour ; but 
to render himfelf agreeable to all who approach 
him. We cannot alv/ays do generous aflionsj^ 
but we can always fay obliging things, Lewis 
had acquired this excellent habit. Between him 
and his court there was a perpetual interchange of 
all the graces that majefty could ihew, without 
being degraded 5 and all the arts which, eager- 
nefs to ferve, and folicitude topleafe, could' fhew 
v/:thout abafement. In the company of the kr 
dies efpecially, he difcoveied a politenefs and com'?- 


^ The king of Spain profited by thefe wlioifome advices, ^ 
lie was a virtuous prince. 

The author of the Memoirs of raadame de Maintenon^ 
tom. V, p. 200, &c, accufes him of having had a fcan- 
daious fupper with the princefs of Uifino the day after the 
death of hss nrif wife,” and of having intended, to marry 
that lady, whom he loads with the moil; bitter inve^Uves^ 
It mull be obferved, that the princefs ofUrfmo, who had 
been maid of honour to the deceafed queen, was then in 
the dxtleth year of her age. Thefe popular repor ts, which 
ought to be buried in oblivion, become calumnies that dc- 
ferve the moft fevere punifliment, when people have the 
impudence to print them, and endeavour to fully the 
refpedlabie names witliout the kail proof, 

plaifance 
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plaifance which increafed that of his courtiers 5 
and with the men he never miffed an opportunity 
of faying fuch things as flattered their felf-lovcj 
at the fame time that they excited their emula- 
tion, arid left a deep imprefSon on the mind. 

One day the dutchefs of Burgundy, when fhe 
was very young, cbferving an oflicer at fupper, 
who was remarkably difagreeable, began to j eft 
on his uglinefs with great freedom, and in a very 
high tone : I tliink him, madam,^^ faid the 

king, in a ftill higher tone, one of the hand- 
fomeft men in my kingdom 5 for he is one of the 
braveft.’’ 

A general ofixcer, a man of a blunt adclrefs, 
and who had not poliflied his manners even in 
the court of Lewis XIV. had loft an arm in an 
engagement, and was making his complaints to 
the king, who, however, had rewarded him as 
much as the lofs of an arm could be recoin- 
penfed : I wife, faid he, I had loft my other 

arrh likewife, that fo I might never ferve your 
inajefty more/^ ‘‘ I fhould have been ex- 
tremely forry for that, faid the king, both on 
your account and my own 3*^ and immediately 
granted him a confiderable favour. He was fo 
far from faying difagreeable things, which in the 
mouth of a prince are deadly arrows, that he 
never indulged himfelf, even in the moft inno- 
cent and harmlefs railleries, while private men 
daily ufe the moft fevere and cruel. 

He frequently diverted himfcIF, and even ex- 
celled in thofc ingenious things called impronip- 
tues, and agreeable fongs ; and he fonietinus 
compofed, extempore, little parodies on the 
fongs moft in \ogue, fuch as this: 
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Chez mon cadet de frm^ 

Le chancelier Ssrrant 
N^eji pas if op necejfaire 5 
Et le fage Boifraai 
Eji celui qui fait plane. 

There’s Phil, my younger brother, 

With chancellor Serrant 

He feldom makes a pother; 

He likes wife Eoifrant 

Mach better than the other. 

And this other, which he made one day iadif- 
IT] iiling the council : 

Le confeil d fes yeux d heau fe prefsnter 5 
Sniot qdil voitfa ch'ume^ ilquitte tout pmr elk t 
Rwine pBUt Parr Her y 
^and la chajje tappelle. 

The council in vain at his elbow appears, 
When his bitch comes acrofs, from all bufineS 
he’ll fly ; . 

Nought elfe he minds, or fees, or bears, 
When once the hounds are in full cry, 

Thefe trifles ferve at leaft to Oiew, that the 
charms of wit compofed one of the pleafures of 
his court j that he partook in thefe pleafures; 
and that he was as capable of living like a private 
man, .as of adiing the great monarch on the 
theatre of the world. 

His letter, to the archbifliop of Rheims, con- 
cerning the marquis de Barbefieux, chough wrote 
in a very carelefs ftile, dees more honour to his 
heart than the moft ingenious thoughts could 
have done to his head. He had given this youth 

’the 
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the poft of fecretary at war^ which had beeii 
formerly poflefled by his father, the marquis de 
Louvois : but being foon diflatisfied with the 
condufi of his new fecretary, he refolved to cor- 
refl: him, without giving him too great mortifi- 
cation. With this view he applied to his uncle, 
the archbiOiop of Rheims, and defired him to 
advife his nephew; and (hews himfelf a mafter 
informed of every thing, while he had all die 
tendernefs of a father. 

I know, fays he, what I owe to the roe- 
tnory of M. de'Louvois; but if your nephew 
does not alter his condudf, I fliall be obliged to 
do what I fliall be forry for ; but there will be a 
necefEty for it. He has talents ; but does not 
;make a good ufe of them. He fpends too much 
time in giving entertainments to the princes, 
inftead of minding bufinefs : he neglecis the pub- 
lic affairs for his pleafures. He makes the offi- 
cers wait too long in his antichamber ; he fpeaks 
to them with haughtinefs, and even fometimes 
with rudenefs/* 

This is all that I remember of this letter, 
which I once faw in the original. It plainly 
fhews, that Lewis XIV. was not governed by his 
minifiers, as has been reported ; but that he knew 
how to govern them. 

He was fond of praifes ; and it were to be 
wiflied that kings were more fond of them, -that 
fo they might endeavour to deferve them. Bat 
Lewis XIV. did not always fwallow them, when 
they were too ftrong and excellive. When our 
■academy, which always gave him an account of 
the fubjedis it propofed for prizes, fhewed him 
the following, Which of all the virtues of the 
king deferve the preference ? the king Woihed, 
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and would not. allow the fubjedl to be treated oL 
He'fufFered, i£ is true^ the prologues of Qui-*' 
mult ; but it was in the height of his glory^ and 
at a time when the intoxication of the people 
was feme apology for his 5 Virgil and Horace^ 
from a principle of gratitude, and Ovid, from 
the moft contemptible meannefs of ipirit, loaded 
Auguftus with praifes far more extravagant, and, 
if we confider the proferiptions, much lefs de- 
served* 

Had Corneille faid to any of the courtiers in 
cardinal de Richelieu’s chamber, Tell the 
cardinal that I underftand poetry better than 
him,’’ the minifter would never have forgiven 
him 5 and yet this is the very thing that Def- 
preaux faid openly to his majefty, in a difpute 
that happened about foine verfes which the king 
thought good, and Defpreaux condemned* “ He 
is in the right, faid the king 5 he underftands the 
fubjeS: better than I do.’’ 

The duke deVenddmehad in hb retinue a 
perfon called Villiers, one of thofe men of plea^ 
fare who madee a merit of talking with a cynical 
freedom. He lodged .at Verfailles in the duke’^ 
apartment: he vvas cornmonly. called Villiers 
Yenddme. This man openly condemned :the 
tafte of Lewis XI Vi in mufic, in painting, in 
architeSure, in gardening, and in every thing elfe. 
If the king planted a grove, furniOied an apart-- 
ment, or built a fountain, Villiers found it to be 
ilLcantrived, and expreffed his difapprobation in 
very indifereet terms. It is ftrange, faid the 
king, that Villieis fhould have cbofen my houfe 
to laugh at every thing I do/’ : Having one day 
met him in the garden, Well,” faid he to him-,; 
#he wing him M the fame time one of his neif ■ 
: ■ per^ 
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performances, has not that the good fortune 
to pleafeyou?” 'No/^ faid Villiers. And 
yetj replied the king, there are feveral people 
who do not diJIike it*” That may be, returned 
Villiers j every one has his own way of think- 
ing.’’ .The king replied, with a fmileg It is 
impoffible to pleafe all the world.” 

One day Lewis XIV. playing at tick-tack, 
had a doubifui throw. A difpute arofe, and the 
courtiers remained in the moft profound fileiice. 
At that inftant the count de Grammont arrived. 

Decide this quelllon,” faid the king to him. 

Sire, faid the count, your majedy is in the 
wrong.” Hew, replied the king^ can you ac- 
cufe me of being in the wrong before you know 
what the queftion is?” Becaufe, faid the 
count, had the matter been in the kail doubtful, 
all thefe gentlemen would have given it for your 
maiefty.” 

'The duke of Antin dillinguifhed himfelf in 
this age by a lingular art, not of faying flattering 
things, but of doing them. The king went to 
pafs a night at Petitbourg, when he found fault 
with a long alley of trees, which concealed the 
view of the river. The duke caufed them to be 
cut down in the night. Next morning the king 
w'^as furprifed at not feeing the trees with which 
he had found fault. It is, replied the duke, 
becaufe your majefly found fault with them, that 
you no longer behold them.” 

We have elfewhere remarked, that the fame 
man obferving that a pretty large wood at the 
end of the canal of Fontainebleau difpleafed the 
king, at the minute when his majefty went to 
take a w^alk in it, every thing being ready for the 
purpofe, ordered the trees to be cut down, and 
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in a moment they wev*e levelled with the ground* 
Thefe are the ffrokes of an ingenious courtier^ 
and not of a flattering fyeopbant. 

• Lewis XI V, has been accufed of intolerable 
pride, for fuffering the bafe of his ftatue in the 
Place des Vicloires to be furrounded with flaves 
in fetters : but neither this ftatue, nor that in the 
Place de Vendome, were creeled by him. The 
flattie in the Place des Vidloires is a monument 
of the greatnefs of foul of the firfl marechal de 
la Feuillade, and of his gratitude to his royal 
mafter. He expended on this flatue five hundred 
thoufand livres, amounting nearly to a million of 
our prefent money 5 and the city added as much 
more, to render the place regular. It feems 
equally unjuft to impute to Lemns XIV. the 
pride of this ftatue, and to find nothing but va- 
nity and flattery in the magnanimity of the mare-^ 
chal. 

Nothing was talked of bu t the four flaves ; tho^ 
they rather reprefent vices fubdued than nations 
conquered, duelling aboiiflied, and herefy de- 
ft royed ; for fo the inferiptions import* They 
likewife celebrate the junftion of the fea, and the 
peace of Nimeguen : they talk of nothing but 
benefits; and none of the flaves has the leaft re- 
femblance to the people conquered by Lewis 
XIV. Befides,' it is an ancient pra< 9 ice among 
fculptors to place flaves at the feet of the ftatues * 
of kings. It would be better, indeed, to repre- 
fent there free and happy fubjeds. But, to con- 
clude, we fee flaves at the feet of the merciful 
Henry IV. and of Lewis XIIL at Paris ; we fee 
them at Livourne under the fl atue of Pei din and 
de Medteis, who never, fare, enflaved any na- 
tion and we fee them at Berlin under the Raiut 

of 
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of an eleflor,. who repulfed the Swedes, but 
made no conquefts. 

The neighbours of France, and even the 
French themfelves, have, with great injuft ice^ 
made Lewis XIV, anfwerable for this cuftom. 
The infcription, Vtro immortal}^ to the im- 
mortal Man,’’ has been accufed of idolatry ; as 
if that expreilion meant any more than the im- 
mortality of his glory. The infcriptlon of Vi« 
viani, on his houfe at Florence, /E/rJes a De& 
dat^^ the houfe given by God,” would be ftill 
more idolatrous. It is no more, however, than 
an allufion to the furname, DieU'donne^ and to 
the verfe of Virgil, Deus nobis h^ec otia feat, 

!Wkh regard to the ftatue in the Place de Ven- 
dome, it was erefted by the city. The Latin 
infcriptions, on the four fides of its bafe, difco- 
ver a more grofs kind of ftattery than the ftatue 
in the Place des Vi£toires, We there read, 
that Lewis XIV. never took arms but with re- 
luiSance. To this adulation he folemnly gave 
the lie on his death- bed, by thofe words, which 
will be remembered longer than thefe infcrip- 
tions, unknown to him, and produced by the 
meannefs of fpirit of fome men of letters* 

The king had fet apart the houfes of this 
fquare for his public library. The place was too 
large : it had at firft three fides, which were 
thofe of an immenfe pad ace. The walls were 
already built, when the calamities that happened 
in jjQi obliged the city to build private houfes 
on the ruins of the palace, which w-as already: 
begun, 7'bus the Louvre was never finifbed. 
Thus the fountain and the obelifk, which Colbert 
intended to raife oppofite to the gate of Perrault,. 
never appeared but in embryo. Thus the 'beau-' 

tifu] 
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tiful gate of St* Gervais remained irl obfcurity ; 
and nsofl: of the monuments of Paris fill us only 
with forrow. 

The nation wiflied that Lewis XIV. had pre- 
ferred his Louvre and his capital to the palace of 
Verfailles, which the duke de Crequi called a 
favourite without merit, Pofterity admires, with 
the moft grateful remembrance, the great and 
noble things he did for the public welfare ; but 
our admiration is mixed with cenfure, when we' 
behold all the magnificence and defedls that 
Levtds XIV, has introduced into his houfe in 
the country* 

From all we have faid it appears, that Lewds 
XIV* loved grandeur and glory in every thing, 
A prince who fliould perform as great things as 
Lewis XIV. and yet be modeft and humble, 
would be the firft of kings, and Lewis only the 
fecond. 

If he repented, on his death-bedj of having, 
undertaken war without juft reafon, it muft be 
owned that he did not judge by events i for, of 
a1! his wars, the moft juft, and the moft indif-; 
penfible, that in ^ was the only unfonu- 

nate one. 

He had by his queen, befides the Dauphin, 
two fons and three daughters, who died in their; 

‘ infancy* His amours were more fuccefsfuh 
There were only two of his natural children that, 
died in the cradle: eight of them were legiti- 
mated, and five of thent* had children. He 
had likewife by a lady, who lived much 


* It was fo far fr:>m being juft, that it derived its im- 
mediate fource from an open violation. of treaties, and his 
embracing;,^ meaftire which undoubtedly endangered the 
liberties of Europe. 
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with madame d e Moft tcfpan, a daugh te'r^ whom 
he never ackr.owleoged, and whom he married 
to a gentleman near Verfailies^ of the name of 
La Qiieue-. ' , ' . 

Some people fufpedied, and not without rea* 
foil} that a certain lady in the abby of Moret 
Was his daughter. She was very brown , and re* 
fernbled him in other refpects The king^ 
when he placed her in the convent, gave her a 
portion of twenty thoufand crowns. The opi- ’ 
nion fhe had of her birth gave her an air of pride^ 
of which the fuperiors of the convent loudly 
complained. Madame deMaintenon, in a jour- 
ney to Fontainbleauj went to the convent of 
Moret ; and, willing to infpire this nun lyith 
more mod eft fentioients, endeavoured to banifli 
the idea that nourillied her pride. Madam, 
Lid the nun, the trouble which a lady of your 
rank takes to come on purpofe to tell me that I 
am not the king’s daughter, fully convinces me 
that r am 

This anecdote the nuns of Moret remember 
to this day. 

Such a particularity of circumftances would 
be irkfome to a philofopher ; but curiofity, that 
weaknefs fo incident to mankind, ceafes almcH to 
be a w^eaknefs, when it is employed about times 
and perfonages which attradt the attention of 
pofteriry. 


^ The author faw this lady in company with Mi% de 
Caumartin, intendant of the tinances, who" had a right of 
enrei'ing into the inner apartments of the convent. 
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CHAP. CCI. 

Of the Interior Government, Commerce, Po- 
lice, Laws, Military Difcipline, Marine, &c. 

T his juftice we owe to perfons of a pub- 
lic chara6ter who have done good to the 
•age they have Jived in, that we Ihould view the 
point from which they have iet out, in order 
to Ibrm a juft idea of the changes they have 
produced in their own country, Pofterity 
is eternally indebted to them for the examples* 
they have given, even though tbefe are iur- 
pafied, Tiiisjuft glory is their only recom- 
penfe. It is certain that the love of fuch glorj?' 
animated Lewis XiV. when beginning to go- 
vern by himfelf, he had refolyed to reform his 
kingdom, embellifh liis court, and perfecl the 
arts. 

He not only Impofed it as a law upon him- 
felf, to labour regularly with each of his mini- 
fliers, but every man that was but known might 
obtain a particular audience of him, and all ci- 
tizens had a liberty of prefentiirg their requefls 
and projects ; the petitions were received at ftrit 
by a mafter of requefls, who marked them on 
the margin, and they were afterwards fent to 
the ofHces of the minifters. The proje& w^ere 
examined in council, when they deferved ir, 
and their authors were admitted more than once 
to difeufsthe points they contained with the 
minifters, in prefence of their mafter. Thus wc 
fee a correfpondence fubnfting between the 
throne and the nation, notwithftaiiding abfo- 
lute power. 

VoL. VIIL 
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Lewis XIV. formed and accuftomed himfelf 
to labour 5 and this was fo much the more pain- 
ful, as it was new to him, and the fedu^iion of 
pleafures might eafily diftradi him. He wrote 
the firft difpatches himfelf to his ambaffadors. 
The mofi: important letters were often after- 
wards minuted with his own hand, and there was 
none written in his name which he did not 
caufe to be read to him. ' 

Scarcely had Colbert, after the fall of Fou- 
quet, re-eftab!i£hed order in the finances, be- 
fore the king remitted to his people all the ar- 
rears due on the impofts from 1647 till 1656, 
and efpecially three millions of taille or excife. 
The enormous duties were abolifhed for five 
hundred thoufand crowns a year. Thus the 
abbe de Choify Teems either to have been very 
^ ill informed, or to be guilty of very great in- 
juftice, when he fays, that the public receipt 
was not diminifiied 5 for it is certain that it 
was lefiened by thefe indulgent remitEons, and 
increafed by good order. 

The care of the firft prefident Bellievre, af- 
lifted by the liberalities of the dutchefs d'Ai- 
guillon, and feveral citizens, had eftablifh^d the 
general hofpital. The king augmented it, and 
caufed the like edifices to be eredJed in all 
the principal towns of the kingdom. 

The great roads, til! that time impaffable, 
were not negledled, and by degrees they have 
become what they aro now, under the reign of 
Lewis XV. the admiration of foreigners. On 
whatever fide you come out of Paris, you travel 
at prefent from about fifty to fixty leag?ies, and 
in fome places of the neighbourhood, through 
clofe alleys bordered with trees, , The roads 

made 
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made by the ancient Romans were mote du“ 
rable indeed^ but not ib fpacious nor fo beau- 
tifuL 

I Colbert’s genius turned chiefly towards coni’- 

! merccj which was but weakly cukivatedj and 

its grand principles were not yet known. The 
Englifiij and the Dutch ftill more, carried on in 
their own bottoms almoft the whole traffic of 
France. The Dutch erpecially loaded with our 
merchandifes in our ports, and diii-ributed tbciii 
all over Europe. The king began, from the year 
1662, to c'jncmpt his fabjecls from an iinpoi'l; 
called the duty of freight, which all the veitels 
of foreigners payed | amd he granted the French 
the indulgence of tranfporting their mer- 
efaandife themfelves at lefs expence. It' was 
then that maritime commerce had its birth. 
The council for that department, which at 
prefent continues, was eftablifiiecJ, and in it the 
king prefided every fifteenth day. 

Dunkirk and Marfeilles were declared free' 
ports 3 and foon afterwards this advantage drew 
the trade of the Levant to Marfeilles, and that 
of the North to Dunkirk. 

In 1664 was formed a Weft-India company^ 
and that of the Eaft-Indies was efiablilhed 
the fame year. Before this time France paid 
tribute for her luxuries to the Dutch. The par- 
tifans of the ancient ccconomy, who were timid^ 
ignorant, and had contradted views, declaimed 
in vain againft a commerce in which a continual 
exchange was made of money that would not 
perilh for effedfs which do. They did not re- 
flect that thefe merchandifes of India, which 
were become neceflary, would be more dearly 
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paid for by foreigners* We carry indeed to 
the Eaft Indies more kinds of goods than we 
bring home from thence 5 and by that means 
Europe is impoveriflied. Butthefe kinds coine 
from Peru and Mexico ; they are the price of 
our goods carried to Cadiz, and there remains 
more of this money in France than the Eaft 
Indies abfoib of it. - 

The king gave more than fix millions of 
our prefent currency to the company. He in* 
vited rich people to embark in it. The queens, 
the princes, and all the court, furnifhed two 
millions of the coin of that time. The fuperior 
courts gave twelve hundred thoufand livres, the 
financiers two millions, the body of, merchants 
fix hundred and fifty thoufand livres. So that 
the whole nation feconded their king. 

This company has always fubfifted ; for 
though the Dutch had taken Pondicherry in 
1:694, and the commerce of the Indies has lan- 
guiihecl ever fince, it has recovered in our days 
new ftrength : Pondicherry has become a rival 
to Batavia: and this India company, founded 
with extreme diiiiculty by the great Colbert, and 
re-eftabliilied in our days by fingitlar revolutions, 
is now become one of the greateft refources of 
the kingdom. The king like wife ereefted a 
company of the North, in the year 1669 : he 
lodged funds in it, as be did in that of the In- 
dies. It was then very plain that commerce is 
no difgrace to any, fince the greateft houfes 
interefted tbemfelves in thefe eftablifliments, 
after the example of the monarebr^” 

The Weft India company was no Jefs en- 
couraged than the others. The king furnifaed 
the tenth part of all the funds. 


He 
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He granted thirty francs per ton for expor- 
tatioHs and forty for importation. All thofe 
who had veiTels built in the ports of the king- 
doiTij received five Hvres for each ton they con- 
tained. i 

Yet one cannot forbear being very much 
furprifed, that Abbe Chcify has cenfured thefe 
cfiabiiflinientSs in his memoirs, which nmft not 
be read without fome diffidence We are 
fenfible in our days of all that the minlfrer Col- 
bert did for the benefit of the kingdom; but at 
that time we were entirely ignorant of it : he 
worked for ungrateful people. They were 
much more difgufied with him at Paris for the 
fupprefiion of certain rents on the towri-houfe^ 
purchafed at a cheap rate fmce the year 1656, 
and for the difcredit into which the notes 
of the king’s privy treaiury feil,, that were 
fquandered under the preceding minificr, than 
they were fen'fible of the general good which he 
did. In this affair were concerned more bur- 
geffes than good citizens. Few people had aa 
eye to the public advantage. It is well known 
what a falcinating power intereft has upon the 


The Abbe Caftel de St. Pierre expreiTes bimfelf tbufs, 
p. 105, of his manufcript entitled PtJifi^uss, ** Col- 

bert, the great pains-taker, by neglediing the companies of 
maritime commerce, that he might employ the more care 
about the curious feiences and ^ne arts, took the Htadow 
for the fubRance.’* But Colbert was fo far from neglect- 
ing maritime commerce, that it was be alone who eftabliOied 
it. No minifter ever took lefs the fhadow for the fubRance 
than he did. 

This note was written in AuguR 1756, 

K 3 eyes,. 
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eyes, and how it contraS:s the mind : I do not 
mean this only concerning the in te reft of a 
fingle trader, but that of a company, and even a 
tpiyn. I'^he clownifh aafwer of a merchant 
called Hazon 3 ( who upon^being- confulted hj 
this minifter, told him, You have found the 
carriage overfet on one fide, and have over- 
turned it on the other/') was ftill obfequioully 
' quoted in my young days.: and this anecdote 
is to be met with in Moreri. The philofophic 
fpirit introduced very late into France, re- 
formed the prejudices of the people, fo 2$ 
to make them at length do entire juftice to 
the memory of this great man* He had the 
fame exactnefs as the duke of Sully j but with- 
all^ he had views which were much more ex- 
tenfive.^ The one was acquainted only with 
ceconomvs but the other knew how to form 
grand eftablifliments. 

Almoft every thing was either repaired or 
created in his time. The reduction of intereft 
on the Uventieth denier, on the loans given to 
the king, and parti.cufer perfons, was a fenxfible 
proof of an abundant circulation in the year 
1665. His meaning was, both to enrich and 
people France. Marriages in the country were 
encouraged by an exemption from the taille 
during the fpace of five years, for fuch as would 
fettle themfeives at the age of twenty; and 
every father of a family who had ten children, 
was exempted ail his life-time, becaufe he gave 
more to the ftate by the labour of thefe, than 
he could poffibly have done in paying the 
taille. This regulation ought to have con- 
tinued for ever unrepealed^ 

From 
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From 1663 till 1672^ each year of this mi- 
niftry was diftinguifiied by the eftabli&ment 
of fome man ufact Lire or other. The fine cloths^^ 
which before had been brought from England 
and Holland, were fabricated in Abbeville, The 
king advanced to the manafaciarer, for each 
working loom, two thoufand livres, befides 
confiderabie gratifications. In the year 16695 
about forty-four thoufand and two hundred^ 
woollen looms were reckoned to be in the king- 
dom. The filk manufactures, when brought to 
perfeflion, produced a commerce of above fifty 
millions currency of that time : and the advan- 
tage drawn from tbefe was not only very much 
above the prime coft of the filk necefiary in 
their fabrication, but the . cultivating of mul- 
berry-trees put the manufaSurers into a condi- 
tion of difpenfing with foreign filk for the woof 
of their jftuiFs. 

From the year 1666 they began to make as 
fine glafles as at Venice, which city had alvyays 
before furnifhed the whole con fumptioh 
put Europe j and they |pon made pieces of this 
kind, which, for krgeiiefe and beauty, could 
never be imitated in any other place. The 
carpets of Turky and Perfia. were, furpaficd 
at la Savon nerie : the tapeftry-hangings from 
Flanders were inferior to thofe of the Gobe- 
lines ; which vaft enclofure was filled at that 
^ime. with upwards of eight hundred work- 
men, and of thefe three hundred were lodged 
in it. The beff painters had the dirediion of 
the work, either from their own defigns, or 
thofe of the ancient mafters of Italy, Befidei^ 
the tapeftry hangings* was made an admirable 
K 4 kind 
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hind of Mofaics and the art of inlaying was 
' carried to its higheft perfection* 

' Befides this fine mannfacSory of tapeftry in 
the GobelineSs another was fet up atBeaiivai^j. 
■The firft manufafiurer had fix hundred work- 
men in this town 5 and the king made him a 
ptefent of fixty thoufand livres. 

Sixteen hundred young girls were emplojrad 
: in lace-works, and thirty principal workwomen, 
in this way were brought from Venice, and two 
Iiundred out of Flanders, who had thirty-fix 
thoufand livres given them for their encourage- 
ment. 

The manufactory of the cloths of Sedan, and 
that of the tapeftry-hangings of Abiuibn, dsegc- 
Berated and fallen into decay, were re-eftabliiii- 
ed. The rich fluffs, in which filk Is mixed with 
gold- and fiiver, were fabricated at Lyons end- 
Tours, v/ith an iiiduflry v/hich had not been 
feen before.^ 

It IS a thing well known, that the miniflry 
purchafed in England the fecret of that inge- 
nious machine by which flocking-s are made tea 
times fafler than with needles. Tin-plates^ 
fleel, fine delft-ware, and Morocco-leather, 
which was always brought from abroad, were 
made in France. But the Calvinifls, who had 
the fecret of making tin-plates and fled, car- 
ried it away with them in the year 1686, and 
imparted this advantage, w'ith feveral others, 
io foreign nations. 

. The king every year expended about four 
hundred thoufand livres upon the different 
works of tafte which were fabricated in hi^ 
kingdom,; of which he made prefents. 

“ ’ Pari^ 
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Paris was then very clifFerent from what it is- 
at prefent; for it wanted light, fecurity, and 
cleanlinefs. It was iiecelTary to make proviiloa 
for the continual cleanfmg of the ftreets, for light* 
ing of them, which is done by means of 5000 
lamps burning every night, for paving the city 
quite through, building two new gates, and 
repairing the old ones, and cauilng a conti- 
nual guard on foot and on horleback to keep 
watch for the fecurity of the citizens. The 
king took the whole upon himielf, allotting 
funds for thefe ncceiUry expences. In 2667 
created a maglftrate iokly for taking care of tl'=e. 
police.. 'I'he greateft part of the large cides ,of 
Europe did not follow thefe examples till a 
long time after; and none, have equalled them : 
fo that no city is paved like Paris ; and Rome 
itfelf is not lighted at alL' 

Every thing began-, to have fo great a ten* 
dency to perfedlion, that the fecond lieutenant 
of police which Paris iia i, acquired in that poll 
a reputation. 'which iet him in the rank of thole 
who have done horsour to this age : fuch W£s 
the capacity of this man for. every thing. He 
was afterwards ia the miniilry, and he had been 
a good general. The place-of lieutenaat of the 
police was below his birth and merit, yet it 
gained him a much greater name than in « 
cpnfiderable -poft in, the minifiry which he ob^ 
tained near the end of his days- 

Hcre, we ought to obftTve, that ?vlr. d’Argcn* 
fon was by no means tiie only perfon, of the mi- 
cient nobility,- who had be,ca in the public 
magiftracy. France is almoll: the only country 
of Europe, where; the ancient nobility have 
K 5 idkii. 
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often taken to the long robe. All other 
nations, merely from the remains of Gothic 
'barbarifm, are ftill ignorant, that there is 
dignity in this profeffion. 

The king ftill carried on the buildings at the 
Louvi'e, St. Germain, and Verfailles, from the 
year i66r. Particular perfons, after bis ex- 
ample, eredled in Paris a thoufand fuperb and 
commodious edifices. Of thefe the number was 
fo increafed, that after the building of the en- 
virons of the Palais Royal, and thofe of St. 
Sulpice, there were formed in Paris two new 
towns, very much fuperior to the old one. It 
was at this time, that they invented the 
: tnagnificent conveniency of coaches adorned 
with glafles and hung upon fprings j fo that a 
citizen of Paris could convey himfelf through this 
large city with more pomp than the firft Ro-^ 
mans difplayed in their triumphal proceiEons, 
to the Capitol. This cufiom was foon 
after received throughout Europe ; and being 
now very common, it is no longer a piece of 
luxury. 

Lewis XIV. had a tafte for architedlure, gar- 
dening, and fculpture ; and this fliewed itfelf 
in all thefe to be great and noble. From 
the time that the comptroller-general Col- 
bert had, in the year 1664, the diredlion of 
ihe buildings,; -which is properly the olSce of 
the arts, he applied^ himfelf to fecond the 

fch ernes 


♦ The abbot St. Pierre, in his Annaln FcHti^ueSy page 
xo4 of his manufcript, fays, « That thefe things plainly 
few th^, number of lazy lubbards^ as alfo their taRe for lazi- 
whkh fu^ently ferves to maintain and chmih other 
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fchemes of his maflen Tlie firft iieceffiiry work 
was^ to fini& the Louvre. Francis Manfard^ 
one of the greateft architefis which France bad 
produced^ was fixed upon to conftruci: the vail 
edifices that were projedled. He would not un- 
dertake this tafic, 'unlcfsha had liberty given 
him to redify whatever ihould appear to him 
ciefedlive in the execution. This diffidence of 
himfelfj which had drawn a train of too much, 
expence after it, vras the reafon for excluding 
him. The chevalier Bernini was therefore, 
fent for from Rome, an artift whofe name was 
famous on account of the colonnade which 
furrounds the portal of St, Peter’s church, the 
equeftriaa ftatue of Coniiantine, and the Na- 
vonne fountain. Equipages vrere furnifhed him 
for his journey. He was conduced to Paris as 
a man who came to do honour to France, He 
received, befides five lewis-d’ors .a-day, for the 
eight months that he ftaid there, aprefent of fifty 
thoufand crowns, with a penfion of two thoufand 
more, and one of five hundred for his fon. 


kinds of droniOi fellows j, and yet this is the condition 
the Italian nation at prefent> where thefe arts are carried to 
an high degree of perfe^Uonj for they are beggars, iazy^ 
heavy, vain poltroons, occupied about impertinencies^ 
Thefc rude refledUons, wrote in language equally rude, 
are void ofjul^kc. The time in which the Italians fac- 
ceeded befi: in thefe arts was under the Medicis, 
while Venice was in its naoft warlike and opulent 
nates tlien it was that Italy produced gmat warriors 
and illaf^rious artifts of ail kinds. And it wasalfo in the 
ifiourilhiDg years of Lewis XIV. that the arts have been 
carried to the greateft perfe^Iioo, The abbot St. Pierre has 
miftaken a great number of things, and has given grounds for 
regretting, that reafon has not always feconded his good 
snientionB, 

This 


K 6 
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This generofity of Lewis XIV. to Bernuir-, 
was ouich greater than the munificence of 
Francis I. to Raphael. Berniiiij by way of ac*^ 

, knowlegment, made fince that time at Rome 
- the equeftrian ftatue of the kjng^ v^hich is to be 
,,feen at Verfailles. But when he came to Paris 
with fo much parade, as the only perfoD wor- 
thy of being employed by Lewis XIV. he w’as 
very much furprifed to fee the defign of the front 
of the Louvre on the fide of St. Germain- 
FAuxerrois, which foon after, when completed, 

. became one of the mofl auguft monuments of 
architecffure in the world. Claude Penault had 
given this defign, which was executed by Lewis 
^ le Vau and FOrbay. He invented the ma- 
chines with which the ilones of fifty-two feet in 
length were raifed, that form the pediment 
of this majeffic edifice. Sometimes there is 
fetched from afar what is to be met with at 
band among ourfelves. No palace of Rome 
has an entrance comparable to that of the 
Louvre, for which we are indebted to this 
Perrault% whom Boileau has , attempted to 
' render ridiculous. Travellers allow that the 
moll celebrated villas of Italy are not fu perior to 
, the caftle of Maifons, which Francis Man- 
. ford had built at fo little expcnce. Bernini was 
magnificently reeompenfed, but did not deferve 
it ; he only gave defigns which were not cxe- 
'CLlted.; 


Claude PerrauU was a member of tbe Royal Academy 
at Paris, and bred a phyijcian, though he did not practife 
tha-fc art. He made feme noble defjgns in architedure, and 
was allowed to be a man of genius by ali the world but 
who, from private pique, has fatirized both him 
ard Id's ■brother Charles; a want of candour in .BdHeau, 
liable!) greatly detradfs from merit of his geniuSy 
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■The king, when the works at the Louvre were 
carryingon, the completing of which was fomuch 
deilrcd y when making a town at Verfailles, near 
this palace, which has coft ib many millions ; 
when building Trianon and Marli, and ordering 
fo many other edifices to beembellifhed, caiifed 
the obfervatory to be erected, which was begiai 
ii! 16665 after the time that he e(hbliOied"ths 
academy of fcicnces. But the moli glorious.- 
monument for its utility, grandeur, and the 
difiiculties encountered in the execution, was 
the canal of Languedoc, wdiich joins the two 
feas, and falls into the port of Cette, con- 
iiructed ■ for the receiving of its waters. 
Thcfe works were begun in the year ,1664; 
and continued without interruption till i68r. 
The founding of the hofpita! of invalids, and 
the chapel of that ilrufiiire, the finefl: in Paris, 
the cflabliiliment of St, Cyr, the Jaft offo great a 
number of works conftru< 3 ed by this monarch, 
are alone fufficient to render his name re- 
vered. Foih"‘=^ thoufand fold iers, and a great 
number of officers, who find in one of thefe 
grand aiylums comfort in their old age, ,and re- 
lief for their wounds and wants ; two hundred 
and fifty daughters of noblemen, who receive 
■ an educatiori w'orthy of them in the other,' are 
fo many voices that celebrate’ the prai/es of 
Lewis XIV. The eftabliffiment of St. Cjr 
will be iurpafied by th?Jt which Lewis XV', has 
juft formed for the education of five' hundred 
geiulemen ; but far from caufing S't. Cyr to be 
iorgof, it makes it to be remembered. This 

Tbe abbofe' de St. Pierre cenfures that ■■ eRablilhmmt 
every natloii has foliovved. 
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is the art of doing good> brought to per- 
fection. ' , ^ - T r . 

, Lewis XIV. was at the fame time deiirous to 

perform greater things, and thofe. of a more 
general utility, but more difficult in the execu- 
iion; and that was to reform the laws. ^In this 
jbe employed the labours of the chancellor be- 
guiere, Lamoignon, Talons, Bignons, and 
more efpecially the chancellor of {rate, Pof- 
fort. He himfelf fometimes aiTifted at their 
affemblies. The year 1667 was at the fame 
time the epocha of his firft laws, and firfl: con- 
ouefts. The civil ordonnance appeared firft ; 
next the code of the waters and forefts; then the 
fetwtes for all the roanufaSures ; the criminal 
dtdeinnance ; the code of commerce, and that 
of the marine. All thefe followed nearly one 
' year after another. There was likewife a new 
iurifprudence, eftablifhed in favour of the ne- 
oToes of our colonies, a fort of men who had 
not yet enjoyed the privileges of^humanity. 

A profound knowlege of the civil law is not to 
be acquired by a fovereign. But the king was ac- 
quainted with the principal laws ; he polTefied 
the fpirit of them, and knew how, either to 
maintain or mitigate them properly. He often 
decided the caufes of his fubjeds, not only in 
the council of the fecretaries of ftate, but in 
that called the Conceil cks parties. _ There are 
two celebrated determinations of his, in which 
he decided againft himfelf. 

In the firft, which was given in 1680, the 
cafe was in a procefs between him and certain 
inhabitants of Paris, who had built upon bis 
ground. He decided, that the houfes fliould 

remain 
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remain to them, with the land belonging to 
himfelfy and which he ceded to them. 

The other related to a Perfian merchant^ 
called Roupli, whofe goods had been feized hf 
the commiflaries of his farms, in the year 1687* 
His decifion was, that all fhould be reffored to 
him^ and the king added , a prefent of three 
thoufand crowns* Roupli carried his admira* 
tion and gratitude with him into his own coun’« 
try ; and when Mehemet Rizabeg was after- 
wards at Paris, we found him acquainted with 
this fa« 3 : by common report. 

The abolition of duels was one of the greateffi 
fervices which he did to his country. Thefe com- 
bats had been formerly authorifed even by the 
parliament,, and by the churchy and though 
they had been prohibited from the time of 
Henry IV. yet this fatal cuftom prevailed more 
than ever. The famous combat of the h Frettes, 
four againft four,' in 1663, was that which de- 
termined Lewis XIV. not to pardon it any 
longer. Flis happy feverity corrected, by de- 
grees, our own nation, and even the neighbour- 
ing nations, who conformed themfelves to our 
wifecuftoms, after having adopted our bad ones.. 
There are in Europe an hundred times fewer 
duels at this day, than in the time of Lewis 
XIIL 

He was the legiflator both of his people,, 
and of his armies. It was firange, that, be- 
fore his time, uniforms among the troops was 
a thing not known. It was he, who in the 
firft year of his adminiftration, ordered, that 
each regiment fliould be diftinguiihed, either 
by the colour of their clot,he% or by diiereni: 

marks^ 
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marks 5 a regulation -which was adopted foon 
after by all nations. It was he ^ alfo who 
miftituted Brigadiers^ and put the corpsj of 
■which the hottfhold troops of the king are for- 
^ med, upon the footing they ard on at prefent. 
He formed a company of mufqueteers out of the 
guards of cardinal Mazarine, and fixed at five 
hundred men, the number of the two com- 
panies, to which he gave the cloatbing they 
ftill retain. 

- Under' him were made no conftables, and 
after the death of the duke d'^Epernon no 
eolbnel-generais of the infantry ; thofe were 
becom^e too much mafters 5 this he would' have 
himfeif to bcj and fo he ought. Marflial Gra- 
mohti who’ Was only carnp-ni after of the 
French guards, under the duke d'^Epernon, and 
took; orders from that cclonel-general, for 
theTuture took them only from the king, and 
was the firft: who had ' the title of colonel oF 
the Guards. He himfelf inftalled thofe colonels 
at the head of their regiments, by giving them', 
with his own hands, a gilt gorget and pike,, 
and afterwards a fpontoon, or a kind of half 
pike, when the u fe of the former weapon was. 
abolifhed. He inftituted the grenadiers, at firft 
to the number of four in each company of the 
king's regiment, which is of his own creation j 
afterwards he formed a company of grenadiers 
in each regiment of foot ; lie gave two com- 
panies of them to the French guards, which at 


^ The abbpt de St. Pierre, in his annals, fpealss only 
ef and forgets aii that - Lewis 

miUtaty d'ifciplinp, 

■If " _ , prefen t 
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prefent have three* He very much augmented 
the corps of dragoons, and gave them a coJo- 
ne! “ gs ner al . W e m uft not fc rgc 1 1 he eft abl i ili« 
ment of flucls for breeding of horfes, in the year 
, 1667, v/hich had been abfolutely kt ancle before 
that time, and were afterwards a great refource 
for reniounting the cavalry. 

' The ufe of the bayon et at the end of the gua 
is*afi inftitution of the king's. Before his ' time 
it v/as' ufed occaftonally, and feme companies 
only had tins weapon , there was no imitorni 
lifagc nor exercife with it: all was left to the 
general’s diicretion. The pike was looke-d upon 
as the moft: formidable weapon. The nrll re- 
giment which bad bayonets, and was trained 
to this exercife, was that of the fufdiers, efta« 
bljfticd io the year 1671. 

- The mann'Cr in which the artillery is mana- 
ged at prefent is entirely owing to him. He 
founded Jchools for this purpofe at Douay, after-^ 
wards at Metz and Strafburgh 5 and the regi- 
ment of artillery was at length filled with offi- 
cers, almaft aJLof them capable of coiidu£ting a 
fiege. All the magazines of the kingdom were 
ftored, and every year farniffied with eight 
hundred thoufand weight of powder. He formed 
a regiment of bombardiers, and one of huffars, a 
kind of horfemen which, before his time, were 
known only among our enemies. 

In 1688, he eftabiifhed thirty regiments of 
militia, forniflied and equipped by the com- 
munities of the kingdom, Thefe corpvS of 
militia, exercifed therafelves in war, without 
negledting the cultivation of the lands. 
Companies of cadets, were entertained in 
ipoft parts of the frontiers: there they learned 
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mathematics^ defignirtg, and all the 
cifes, and did alfo the dut)? of foldiers. I'his 
Inftitution lafted ten years. At length they 
were tired of thefe youths, as it was too di flic alt 
a matter to difcipline them ; but the corps of 
engineers, which the king formeds and to which 
he gave the regulations fiill followed by them, 
is .an eftablifhment that will laft for ever. Un- 
der him the art . of fortification was carried 
to perfciSlion by marlhal Vauban^ and his 
pupils, who furpafled count Pagan. He con- 
iirudied or repaired an hundred and fifty forti-^ 
fied places. 

In ordef to maintain the military difcipline, 
he created iafpeftors-general, afterwards dmc-* 
4or^, the ftate of the 

troops ; and from their reports it was feen, 
y^hether the commiflarks of war had done their 
duty. 

. He inftituted the order of St. Lewis, an ho- 
nourable recompence, often courted more than 
fortune. The hotel of invalids crowned the 
cares which he took for meriting to be well 
ferved. 

It was owing to' fuch cares as thefe, that, 
from the year 1672, he had an hundred and 
fourfcore thoufand regular troops ; and that by 
augmenting his forces in proportion as the num- 
ber and power pf his enemies increafed, he had 
at length to the amount of four hundred and 


Anthony le Pretre, chevalier, count de Vauban^t Is 
fo well known as the greateft engineer o£ his tinie (If Coe-- 
Iiorn .40?^ not conteft that pTeheminen'ce) that We need not 
■dwell ^u|^' particulars of his chara^er. 
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fifty dioufand men in arms^ mcludingthe troops 
of the marine. 

Before his time, no fuch lirong armies had 
been feen. His enemies hardly oppofed to 
him any of equal force; the* there was a necef- 
fity for a cloie union among them. He ftewed 
what France alone could do; and he had always 
either great duccefs or great refources. 

He was the firft, v/ho, in time of peace, gave 
a perfect idea and complete leffon of war. In 
1698 be afTembled at Compeigne feventy thou- 
fand men, where lie performed all the operations 
of a campaign ; and this was in order to inftrudt 
his three grandfons. But this military academy 
became a fcliool of luxury. 

The fame attention which he Qiewed in form- 
ings of numerous and well difeiplined land- 
atniies; even before he was engaged in any war, 
he like wife exerted in acquiring the empire 
of the fea. Firft, the few veffeTs Which car- 
dinal Mazarin had fiiffered to rot in the har- 
bours, are repaired 5 feme others are bought ia 
Holland and Sweden*, and after the third year 
of his government, he fends his maritime forces 
to make an attempt at Gigeri, on the coaft of 
Africa, The duke of Beaufort clears the fea 
of pirates, in the year 1665, and two years 
after France has in its ports fixty fhips of 
war, 

.This is only a beginning. But, whilft new re- 
gWarions and new , efforts .are making, he al- 
ready feels ail his force. He was unwilling to 
conientthat his fiiips fhould ftrike their flag to 
that of Isngland, The council of king Charles 
IL in vain infilled upon this right^, which 

force^’ 
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force^ induftry, and time, had given to the 
Engliih. Lewis' XIV* writes thus, to the 
count d’Eftrade, his ambaflador : The king 
of England and his chancellor may fee what 
iiiy forces are 5 but they 3 o not fee my heart. 
I regard my honour more than all other 
things.’’ 

He faid no more than what he was refolved 
to maintain ; andj hi faft, the ufurpation of 
the Englifli gave w^ay to natural right, and the 
firmnels of Lewis XIV. Every thing was equal 
between thefe two nations at fea. But, while 
he would have an equality kept up with Eng- 
land, he maintains his fuperiority over Spain. 
He obliges the Spanifh admirals to ftrike to 
his flag,, by virtue of the folenin precedency 
agreed upon in 1662. 

' Pains however are ufed on all fides for the 
eftablifhment of a marine capable of juffifying 
thofe high fcntirnents. The town and port of 
■Rochefort are built at the mouth of the 
Charente. Sailors are enrolled and ranked by 
clafles, who are to ferve at one time in merchant* 
ihips, and at another in the royal navy. And 
foon there are found tobefixty thoufand of thefe 
a6l:ually regiftcred. 

Councils of conftru£lion are eftabliflbed ia 
the ports, for giving of veflels the moft com- 
modious form. Five. marine arfenals are 
built at B reft, Rochefort, Toulon, Dunkirk, 
and Havre de Grace, In 1672 there are fixty 
■ftiips of the line, and forty frigates. In the 
year 1681, an hundred and eighty Ihips of war, 
includingthe tenders, and thirty galleys, are 
in^ the ferbour of Toulon, either equipped or 
" ready 
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ready to be fo. Eleven thoufand regular troops 
ferve on board the fi)ips j and the galleys have 
three thoufand* There are an hundred and 
ilxty»fiK thoufand men regiftered by clafies, for 
all the different fervtces or the marine. The 
following years there were reckoned to be iu 
the fervice a thoufand gentlemeiij doing 
die duty of foldiers on board the fhips^ and 
learning in the , ports whatever might qua“ 
iify tliem for the art of navigation, and the 
working of aihip thefe are the marine guards: 
they were upon fea what the cadets were upon 
land ; and were infntuted in the year 1672, but 
in final 1 numbers. This corps has been the 
fchool which has produced the beif officers for 
the fervice of the navy. 

There had not been yet marfhals of France 
in, the corps of the marine j and this evinces, 
how this eflbntjal part of the forces -of France, 
had been negle&d, John dTflree was the £t{i 
marfhal, in i68x,* It appears, that one of the 
great oljedts of attention in Lewis XIV. was 
to infpire all ranks with that emulation^ without 
which every thing languifhes,. 

In ail the naval fights in which the French 
fleets were engaged, the- advantage was always 
on their fide, till the battle of hi Hogue, in 1692, 
when the count de Tourville, following the 
orders of the court, attacked with fo rty-four 
fail a fleet of ninety Englifh and Dutch jfhips : 
there was no ftanding againft numbers j four- 
teen capital {hips, of the firfi: rate, were loft; 
which, Teing run a-ground, were burnt, left 
they fliould fidl into the hands of the enemy. 
Notwithftanding this defeat, the maritime forces 
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fupported themfelves ; but they declined in 
th? following war. They M not begin to 
be well re-eftabli&ed till lyS^. 
peace, the only proper time for eftablifhing a 
good marine, for the accomplifoment of wh^h 
iiere is neither leifure nor power while a war 

Thefe naval forces were of ufe to protea 
commerce. The colonies of MartinicO;, 
mingo,’ and Canada, before m a langiufomg 
condition, now fiouriflied : not indeed to foch a 
height of profperity as we fee them novv arrived 
at,l5utwith an advantage which till 

not been hoped for ; for, 

to 1665, tbefe colonies had been a certain bur- 
then to the ftate. , „ 

In 1664 the king fent a colony to Cayenne, 
and foon after another to Madapicar. He tries 
all methods for repairing the lols and misfow 
tune which France bad laboured «nder fora 
long time by negleaing the fea, whilft her 
neighbours had ereaea empires for themfelves 
at the extremities of the earth. 

From this general view, we fee wiiat 
changes Lewis XIV. introduced into the fate; 
changes indeed advantageous, as they itill lub- 
fift. His miniffiers had an emulation among 
themfelves, who fiiould fecond himbeft. The 
whole detail, the whole execution, is undoubt- 
edly owing to them, but the general difpoiition 
to him. It is certain that the magiilirates would 
not have reformed the laws ; the finances would 
not have been put again in order; difcipline in- 
troduced into the armies; general police into the 
kingdom; that there would have been no fleets; 
the arts would not have been encouraged; and all 

this 
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this in concert^ and at the fame time^ . with 
perfeFeraocea and under different minifters ; if 
there had not been found a mafter who had in 
general ail thefe grand views, with a will de- 
tenu liied to accomplifii them. 

'He did not feparate his own glory from the 
advantage of France, nor look upon the king- 
dom v/ith the fame eye as a lord does upon his 
lands, from which, he draws all he can, that be 
may live luxurioufly. Every king who loves 
glory, loves the public good. He had no longer 
Colbert and Louvois when, towards the year 
1698, he ordered, with a view to the inftruc- 
tion of the duke of Burgundy, that each inten- 
dant firouid give a circumftantial defcription of 
his refpediive province ; by which means an 
exadi account might be obtained of the king- 
dom, and the true number of its inhabitants af- 
certained. The work was ufeful, though all 
the intendants had not the capacity and atten- 
tion of Mr. Lamoignon de Baviile. Had the 
views of the king been fo, fully anfwered, with 
regard to each province, as they had been by 
this magiftrate in the enumeration of the people 
of Languedoc, this colledlion of memoirs v^ould 
have been one of the fin eft monumenis of the 
age. Some of them are well done ; but a plan 
was wanting by which all the intendants were 
to be rubje(fted to the fame order. It had been 
a thing much to be defired, that each had given 
in columns a ftate of the number of inhabitants 
in every province, alfo that of the nobles, citi- 
zens, labourers, artificers, works of art, the 
beafts of every fort, the good, middling, and 
bad lands, the whole clergy, regular and fecu- 
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lar, their revenues, v^ith thpfe of the towns 
snd companies. 

, All thefe objeds are confounded in thegreateft 
part of the memoirs .which have been given ; 
the, matters in them are not can vailed thorough- 
4/,, and are done with little exatSnefs. You are 
often obliged to feek with pain for the proper 
lights you want, and which a minifter ought to 
find ready under his hand, and catch up by a 
fingle glance, that he may eafily difcover the 
feveral farces, wants, and refources contained 
therein. The projeft was excellent, and an 
uniform execution of it w^ould have been of the 
greatefi: utility. 

This then in general is what Lewis XIY. 
did and attempted, that he might render his 
own nation more flourifhing. It feems to 
me, that one cannot behold all thefe labours 
and all thefe efforts without feme acknowdedg- 
ment, and being animated with the love of the 
public good, v/hich infpired them. Let us but 
reprefent to ourfelves what the ftate of the 
kingdom was in the days of the Fronde, and 
what it is at prefent. Lewis XIV. did more 
good to his own nation than twenty of his pre-* 
deceffors put together, and yet it falls infinitely 
fhort of what might have been done. The 
war, which w'as ended by the peace of liyf- 
wick, began the ruin of that commerce which 
his minifter Colbert had eftabliflied, and the 
Xucceeding war completed it. 

. Had he employed for the embelliftiing of Pa- 
ris and finiihing the Louvre, thofe imrnenfe 
foms expended on the aquedudfs, and the 
works of Main tenon for conveying of water to 
Verfaiiles, works indeed interrupted apd be- 
come ufelefs i had he laid out at Paris the fifth 

■ part 
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part of what that cofir, in order to force na- 
ture at Verfailles, Paris would be throughout 
its whole extent as beautiful as it is on the fide 
of the Tuiileries and the Pout-royal, and 
would have been the moft magnificent city in 
the W'^orld. 

It is a great deal to have reformed the laws 
but chicane could not be cruflied by juilice. 
The government once thought of making ju- 
rifprudence uniform : it is fo already in criminal 
affairs, in tbofe of commerce, and the fonns of 
procefs ; it might be fo likewife in the laws 
which regulate the fortunes of the fubdedi. Jt 
is a great inconvenience, that the fame tribunal 
has more than an hundred diflerent cuftoins to 
give decifions upon. 'Fhe duties arifing from 
lands, either equivocal, or burthenfome to fo- 
ciety, ffill continue, as the remains of the 
feudal government, which itfelf fubfifis no 
longer. Thefe are the remains of a Gothic 
building, now no more. 

Not that, it is pretended thefe different orders 
of the ftate ought to be fubjecied to the feme 
law. For one is very fenfible that the ufages of 
the noblefie, the clergy, themagiftrates, and thofe 
who cultiv^e the earth, fhould be different. 
But it is undoubtedly to be Wiflie'd for, that 
each order fliould have its uniform law through- 
out the kingdom, that wh‘at is juft and true in 
Champagne may not be looked uponas falfe m 
Normandy. Uniformity in all forts of admini* 
ftrations is virtue 5 but the difticulties of this 
great v/ork have feared people from attempting 
it. 

Lewis XIV. might have more eafily difpenfed 
with the dangerous refource of the farmers of 
Vql.VIIL L the 
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the taxes, to which he was compel led by thecoii' 
ftant antrcipation of the receipt of his revenues, 
as may be feen in the chapter of the finances. 

Had he not believed that he was fufficieiitly 
able, merely by his own authority, to oblige a 
million of men to change their religion, France 
had not loft fo many fubjeas* This country 
however, notwithftanding its various fltoCh.s 
and lofles, is at prefent the moft f flouriftiing 
on the face of the earth, becaufe all the good 
which Lewis XIV. did is ftill fubfifting, and 
the evil, which it was difficult for him to avoid 
in turbulent times, has been repaired. Li fine, 
pofterity, who pafs judgment on Icings, and 
whofe judgment theft ought always to have be- 
fore their eyes, wilUllow, upon weighing the 
virtues and,loibles'of this monarch, that, tho 
he bad been toomuch praifed in his life-time, he 
deferved to be ft for ever^ and tlrat he was 
worthy of the ftatue erefled to him at Mont- 
pelier, with the Latin inlcriptbn to this efi'eCi: 
“ To Lewis the Great, after his death.” 

All the changes which we have juft now feen 
pointed out in the government,^ and in all the 
orders of the ftate, muft neceflarily have pro- 
duced a veryconfiderable one in the manners of 
the people. The fpirit of fadtion, fury, and re- 
bellion, which pofleffed the nation from the time 
of Francis II. became a fpirit of emulation for 
fervino- the prince. The lords, who poffefled great 
eftates” being no longer cantoned upon them, 
the governors of provinces having no more polls 


• See the Chapter of Calvinifm. 

* This is an affertion to which no Britiih fubjeft vvHI 
■ftifafcribe, 
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lyf liepour t6%eftow, each inJivIJa^i: ;■■■: ■^■'' 'o 
deferve no other ft vouts t-jar. w., ,.; -, , ■ - 
and the ftate. became 

every line of v/hich termfiiatca :ii ir. .-■: ■ 

■ This wiivS what delivered tnc -.oee ■ h-.u-. ,;■/"- 
ti'ons and confpiracies, which had ab.-.- :■.■/■ s' i ■ ^ 
bled'tbe ftate during courle 'oi lb 
Under the-adminifimion of Lewis Xl\'t i',.-;-.; 
was but' one plot, in 1674, v/aich -'w.-rs ■ 

ti'ived by la Truampnt, a gentleman ■■[or ■ 
mandy ruined by dcoauchery and debt: * 'v.;.-, 

joined by one of the houfe of Rohaii, who, L-^; 
a 'ffke condacl:, had been reduced tq the. fame 
indigent circurnitances. In this plot were con- 
cerneci only the chevalier de Preaux, nephew 
to la Truamont, who, (educed by his uncle, 
ai'fo, feduced"' his, miftrefs, madam deVilliers.. 
Their .aim and ''hopes /neither were,: iidr- 'cAuld ■ 
be,- to form ,a .party in,- fie kiigdom:.; Tlfej; -pp'ly . 
intended to 'fell,*' and ■.deliTei-mp ■ 

;'the Dutch, '-and introduce; the enemy into .plor-' 
mandy,’ This was '-rather a'-bafe trea%,n;..jll:v 
planned ^ than ^ a iconfpiracy.. The punifcm#:t: 
of, all the, criminals' '.was., .the only event which 
this 'mad' and'.,friii,tl'eftiaffa'ir produced/zof .whfth./ 
there , is hardly' at , ptefent :any;b:emeipb'r:ah^#b 
deft.; ' 

''If -there yy^ere any:feditions .in, .the 

'theft 

whftli f . Lvm ,,thb'Hu^l|f^i^,,/ 

n,p,ts;w.ere;ai'w-a,yS'^'hul'dt,;,' till ..the ■' 

...churches ^ere''aem©li& '■ At lenithi-^lte 

iis :tb,m.a.ke, 'but'bi;;a;:h^tip4iil ; ■''. 
■ th^h; ..fmhuftntv peaceable :y' 

r^ap^Sms bhiy ;h>- tle'cnemj^ aftbrh^ 

. ' ■ L' i- ' \ b.:';b':'\i0'b- 
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fo to themfelves for above an hundred years. 
Their manners were foftenedj without hurting 
their courage- 

In the houfes which the nobility built^ or 
bought in Paris, their ladies lived with dignity, 
and formed fchools of politenefs, which drew* 
by degrees the young people from a life fpent 
at the taverns, w'hich had been the prevail- 
ing mode for a long time before, and only 
ferved to infpire thofe who frequented them 
with an infolent debauchery* Manners de- 
pend on fuch trifles, that the cuftom of riding 
on horfeback in. Paris kept up a difpofition for 
quarrels, which ceafed as foon as this uflige 
was aboliflied. Decorum, for which we are 
principally obliged to the fair fex, who af- 
fembled company at their houfes, rendered con- 
verfation more agreeable, and, by reading, 
came in time to be more /olid. Treafons and 
great crimes, which do not difgrace man- 
kind in times of faflion and confufion, were 
Iiardly known any longer. The yillainies of 
Brin villiers and Voifms were only tranfitory 
.ilorms, under a iky ^therwife ferene : and 
it would be equally unreafonable to condemn 
a whole nation on account of the glaring 
crimes of feme individuals, as to canonize it 
on account of the reformation of Da Tiappe. 

All the different ftates of life were, in 
former times,' eafily known by the faults 
,^hich chara& them. Thofe of a 

‘military tiirn, and the young people who 
jJefi^ned themfelves for the profeiion of 
■^iyQi^.bad an over-hafty vivacity j thofe be- 
the- courts .of juftice, a ftern, for- 
^ ■ ' ' 'bid- 
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bidding, gravity ; to which the cuftom of going 
always in a long robe^ even ro court, did not a 
little contribute. And it was the fame cafe v ith 
regard to the univerfities, and to p.hyficians. 
Merchants ftill wore little robes whenever they 
met together, and when they weiit to VwUiit on 
the minifters j alio the moit confiderable tradcf* 
men were at that time perfons of ruitic man- 
ners. But the houfes, the theatres, and the 
public walks, in which they began to meet to- 
gether, in order to enjoy the pleafure of a focial 
life, gradually rendered the exterior appearance 
of all thefe people nearly alike. One may fee 
at this day, even in tradefmen^s flions, that po- 
litenefs has gained ground upon all ranks. Ihie 
provinces have in time aifo fek the elteSs of 
thefe changes. 

At length people no longer place luxury in 
any thing but tafte and convenience. The croud 
of pages and fervants in livery has difappearecl, 
to make way for more freedom in the houfes of 
the greats vain pomp and outward pride have 
been left to thofe nations, among whom the 
people ftill know no more than to iliew them- 
ielves in public, and who are ignorant of. the 
art of living. 

The extreme eafmefs introduced into the in- 
tercourfe of the world, affability, fimpi icily, 
and the cultivation of the mind, have rendered 
Paris a city, which for the conveniences of life 
enjoyed there, probably very much furpailbs 
Rome and Athens in the heighth of their fpien- 
dnr. 

That great number of helps always ready, 
always open for the whole circle of the fciences, 
L 3 ■ . ^ ■ all 
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all the arts particular taftes and wantf.- fomany 
iblid advantage's uniting with fuch a nuiKber of 
- agreeable things, joined that opciincis pe- 
culiar to the inhal'itants of istrish all thefe to- 
gether induce vaft numbers of ilrangers to 
travel, or take up their refsdence in this fo- 
cial city. If forne natives quit they are 
either /tich as being called ebewhere on ac- 
count of ilieir talentsS, are an honourable tefti- 
mony to their coiratiy, or dfo' the refufe of the 
nation, who try to make tb-'n’r advantage of 
. the ceniideratiori it has acquired. 

Complaints are maik'-, th-w no longer is to 
be feen at court fo rauch gran ' 'ur and dignity 
as. formerly: the truih is, that mere are no 
petty tyrants, as in the days of the Fronde, and 
under the reign of Lewi-s XilL and in the pre- 
ceding ages. But true greatnefs is now to 
be met with in thofe crowds of nobility, who 
were formerly debafed for fo long a time by 
ferving fubjedls growm too powerful. There 
‘are feen, gentlemen, and alfo citizens,' who 
\¥ould have thouglvt themfefves honoured iri 
former days- to be the domeftics- of, thefe lords^- 
bacome now- their equals, and very often, their . 
fuperiors in the military fervice : and the more* 
this ferVite' prevails, oyer - titles, -.the more flou-, 
riSiing.'is'anyfiate,' ' ' ’ / 

r .The age- of Lewis'’ XIV. has been- compared ' 
tt>" that of Apguftus. Not that the power and' 
peVfonal events -in both can be compared : for 
'Ro:rte“and' Augu’ilas- were ten times more con- ' 
jpdf^able in the wmrld than Lewis X.IV. aod' 
Bufwe muft c.ali to .mind that Athens 
W^^*' :j:he -Rom', an ■empire -'io- all 
ii-ings -wfiigk-: do,- ngt 'derive .,their' value from 
.raff.., . force 
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force and pov^^er* We muft further confder, 
that if there is nothing at prefent in the worii 
like ancient Rome and Augufius, yet all Kut 
rope together is much ibperior to the whole 
Roman empire. In the time of Auguffus^ there 
m’as but one, nation,, and at this day there aie 
feveral who are well regulated, warlike, rmd en- 
lightened, who are poiTefiecI of arts vrhich the 
Greeks and Romans w’^ere utter ftrangers to: 
and among thefe nations there are none which 
has been more iduftrious for iis renown in every 
kind for about an age pair than that formed ifi 
fome meallire by Lewis XiV. 




CHAP. ccn. 
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TF we compare the adminiftration of Colbert 
jl wdth all the preceding ones, pofterity will 
be fond of this man, wbofe body the frantic 
populace after his death w-ould have torn to 
pieces. The French certainly owe to birn their 
induftry and their commerce ^ and cbnrcquenlly 
that wealth, the foiircesof which are fometioie^ 
diruiiiiflied i,n war, but are always op.ened agdln 
with an abundant How in peace. ^Yet'in Jfoz 
people had ftili the ingratitude to throw the 
blame upon, Colbert, for the languor which be* 
gan to be perceivable in thefinews of the ftate. 
A financier, of .Normandy publiftied about that 
time an account of the revenues of France^ 
in two fmall volumes, in which hC' ' p're- 
tends that every th.ing was in a declining'ita'te 
L 4 ' '. from 
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from the year 1660. But fo far from this being 
tbe cafe, it v/as quite the reverfe. France had 
never been fo flourifhing as fince the death of 
cardi*nal I\4a2arin5 dowii to the war of 1689 : 
and even in that war, the body of the ftate, 
tho® beginning to be out of order, fupported 
jifelf by means of the vigour which Colbert had 
ddffufed through all its members. The author 
of this detail pretended, that from 1660, the 
lands of the kingdom had diminifhed in value 
fifteen hundred millions. But nothing was 
more falfe, nor lefs probable. Thefe captious 
arguments, however, perfuaded fuch as would 
be perfuaded to believe this ridiculous paradox. 

It .waseafier in France than in any other 
country to decry the miniftry of the finances 
in the minds of the people. This minifl-ry is 
the moft odious, becaufe the impofts are always 
fp : bcfides, there prevailed in general as much 
prejudice and ignorance in the finances, as there 
^xu in phihdbphy. . 

it was fa long before people received better 
information, that even in our days we find in 
1718 the parliament in a body telling the duke 
of Orleans, That the intrinfic value of the . 
filver mark is twenty-five livres as if there 
was any other rfeal intrinfic value than that of 
the weight and the ftandard ; and the duke of 
Orleans, with all bis penetration in other re« 
ipeSs, ihsfd not enough of it in this to remove 
that miftake of the parliament. 

.It 4*3 true, .Colbert had not don© all that he 
ippuld, an^ ftill lefs than he v/ould have done. 
feiCn were not then fufficiently enlightened; 
iii4 in ,a, great kingdom there are always great 
arbit^^ the multiplicity 

■ ' ■ ■ ^ of I 
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of duties, tbe different cuftonis of the provin- 
ces, which makes one part of the inhabitants 
of France ffrangers and even enemies to the 
other; the little refemblance there is between 
the nieafures of one town and thofe of another ; 
with twenty other maladies of the body po- 
litic, could not be remedied. 

Colbert, in order to furniih at once the ex- 
pence ot the war, for buildings, and pleafiires^ 
was obliged to re-effab1i£h towards the year 
1672 vvhat at firft he intended to have abo- 
liihed for ever ; namel , impoils on places, rentSy 
new offices, and the augn'ientation of lalaries : 
in ffiort, t-uv: which fupporcs the ffate for feme 
time but invoives it in dtht for many years. 

He was carried beyond his intended meafares 5 
for by all the inffructions remaining of his, 
we fee he was perfuaded that the riches of a 
country confiff only in the number of its in- 
habitants, the cultivation of the lands, the in- 
duftry of the people, and commerce. We fee, 
that the king, poiFiEng very few domains, and 
being only the adminiftrator of the goods of his 
ful^jecfs, cannot indeed be, rich but by impofts 
eafy to bear and equally aileffed. 

He feared fo much giving up the ftate to the 
farmers of the king’s revenue, that feme time 
after tire diffolution of the chamber of juftice, . 
winch he had caufed to be eredfed againft 
them, he got an arret of council pafled, which 
made it death for thofe who fiiould advance 
money upon the new imports . His meaning 
by this menacing arret, which was never 
printed, was to cure the avidity , of under- 
takers, But foon after he was obliged to make 
ufe of them, without even revoking the arret; 

L5 for 
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fr:- ‘-"r.'! was preffing, 'and there was a ne- 
’ dad proiT?pt means to fatisfy him. 

•'o invchvion^ brought froai Italy into 
Of Catherine of Medicis, had fo much 
€c r^:]U^:d die 'government, by the feciiky with 
#h,.icir C r^foeured {upplies, that after having 
Cpprciled in the- glorious days of Henry 
iV't it appeared again through cut the reign cf 
te'wis XnL and greatly infected the latter times 
of Lewis XIV. 

Six years after the death of Colbert, in 1689^ 
France was precipitated into a war, which 
*flie was obliged to maintain again fi all Europe, 
“•■without having any funds in referve. The 
minifter le Pelieder believed that it . would, be 
fufficient to diminiflr luxury. An ordonnance 
Vr:\s accordingly made, that all the moveables 
of fpiid plate, which were to be feen at that 
time. in pretty confiderable quantities in the hoii- 
fes of the great, and were a proof of opu- 
lence, fcould be carried to the mint. The 
kihg fet:tbe example: he parted wdth all thofe 
fili^er tables, branched chandeliers^ grand ca- 
itfepy-^coticheS of malHve iilver, and all the 
iMher moveables, which were m after- pieces, 
ehaf^d 'by the hand of Balin, the greateft artift 
in lris' way, and all done from defigns of le Brun. 
They had coft ten millions, but produced only 
three. TTe wrought plate belonging to pri- 
#te yielded three millions more. 

The refource wa^ inconfiderable. 

Towards the years 1691 and 1692, the ii- 
the ftate appeared fenfibly out of 
-.'Tfapfe who attributed the diminution of 
t6'’the profufion'of Lewis 
flpdur'his- the ' arts, and' his 
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pieafifre^j were not av/are, that on the con- 
trary the expences which encourage ioduhryj 
enrich a fhue. It is war that neceilarlly iin- 
poverifiies the public treafury,. unkfs the fpoHs 
■of the vanquished can nil it again. Since the 
time of the ancient Romans, I know of no na- 
tion that has enriched itfelf by vi£iorie:n Italy, 
in the fixteenth century, was rich only by 
conrmerce, Holland would not have fubiifled 
long had fhe confined herfelf to the taking the 
plate ileet of the Spaniards, and were not' the 
Eail: Indies the fupport of her power* Eng- 
land has always impoveriflied herfelf by war, 
even in deftroying the French fleets*: and 
commerce alone has maintained her. The Al- 
gerines, who have hardly any more than wiiat 
they gain by pyracy, are mofl: miferably poor. 

Among the nations of Europe, war, at the 
end of feme years, renders the conqueror nearly 
as unhappy as the conquered. It is a gulph in 
which all the ftreams of abundance are ah- 
forbed. Read5r money, that principle of all 
good and all evil, raifed withfuch diiicufty in the 
provinces, terminates in the coffers of an hun- 
dred ffock-jobbers and farmers of the revenue, 
who advance the fums wanting by the ftate, and 
who buy by virtue of thefe advances, the right 
of pillaging the nation in the name of the /ot 
vereign. The people, in conreqaence of this, 
looking on the government as their enemy. 


* If the French are turbulent, and encroach upon, theu* 
neighbours, it would feem that deftroying the means by 
which their infolence is moft likely to be exerted with 
cftefl, namely, their fleet,, will in th.s end enrich ratlier 
ihm imvQvenlh the Fogiifh nation, 

Ij 6 . ■ con,- 
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conceal their wealth ; and the want of circula** 
tion brings a languor on the kingdom, 

^ No fudden remedy can fupply a fixed and per- 
manent efiablilhment of long handings which pro- 
vides at a diftance againft any unforefeen wants. 
The capitation * was eftabliflied in 1695, It was 
iupprefied at the peace of Ryfwick, and re- 
ciiablifhed afterwards. The com ptroll^.r- ge- 
neral Pontchartrain fold patents of nobility for 
two tboufand crowns, in 1696: .five hun- 
dred perfons bought them. But the refource 
was tranfitory, and the fhame permanent. The 
nobles, both ancient and modern, were obliged 
to reg'ifler their coats of arms, and to pay for the 
permiffion of fealing their letters wdth them. 
The farmers bargained for this tax, and advanced 
the money:, fo that the miniftry had hardly 
ever recourfe to any but petty refources, in a 
country which could have furniihed much, 
greater. 

They durft not impofe the tenth penny till 
lyiip; But this tenth penny, raifed after fo 
many , other burthenfome taxes, appeared fo 
hard, that they durft not exa< 5 i: it with rigour. The 
gayevnment did not draw from it twenty-five 
m0ions.a-year, at forty franks to the mark. 

Colbert had made few attempts to change 
tbe nominal value of money. But it is better 


^ ;* In Vol, IV, p, 1 3S, of Maintenon’s Memoirs, we find 
that che capiration Brought in beyond the hopes of the 
farmers/’ But there has never been any farm of tne capi- 
It is faid, that “ The lacqueys of Paris went to 
'^the^fowti'honfe to beg that they might be put into t e ca- 
" This ridi^^ ilory ddtroys itfclfj for maffers 
|)ay«d fo^Uiek domefiics. 

^ ■ ■ ' ■ ■ JlOt 
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not to change it at all. Silver and gold, thofe 
ftandards of exchange, ought to be invari- 
able. He raifed the nominal value of the 
filver mark, Vv?hich was twenty-fix franks 
in his time, only to twenty- feven and twen- 
ty-eight ; and after his death, in the laft 
years of Lewis XiV. this denomination was 
extended as far as forty imaginary livres : a fa- 
tal refource, by which the king was relieved 
for a moment, in order to be ruined afterwards^ 
for inftead of a fiK^er mark, he had only given 
him little more than the half of it. He who 
owed twenty-fix livres in 16,68, gave a maiic ; 
and he who owed forty livres, gave litde 
more than Viis fame mark in 1710. The 
diminutions v/hich followed difconcerted the 
little commerce that remained, as much as the 
raifing had done. 

A real refoiirce might have been found in 
paper-credit 5 but this ought to be efbblifeec! 
in a time of profperity, that it may maintain 
itfelf in times that are otherwife. 

The minifter, Charaiiiard, began, in 1706 ta 
pay in bank notes, notes of fubfiftence, and free 
quarters : but as this paper money was not re- 
ceived into the king’s coffers, it was deftroyed 
alaioff as fbon as it appeare-L The goveniment 
was reduced to the neccility of continuing to 
borrow heavy loans, and ufc by anticipation 
four years of the revenues or the crown. 

Wc are told, in the hiftory written by Ja 
Hode, and put under the name of la Martinierej 
that it coft feventy-two per cent for .exchange 
in the wars of Italy, which is an abfurdity. 
The matter of fail is this, that M. de Cha« 
millard, in order to pay the armies, made ufe 

■ , of 
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of the credit of the chevalier Bernard, Thi-; 
miniiler believed, through an old prejudice, 
that money muft not go out of the kingdom, 
as if fuch money were given for nothing, and 
as if it were pofEble that one nation indebted 
to another, and which does not difcharge itfelf 
by mercantile efFedts, ought not to pay in ready 
money. This minifter gave the banker eight 
per cent, in the profits, upon condition that 
foreigners were paid without making the money 
go out of France. Befidesthis, hepaid the ex- 
change, which amounted to five or fix per cent 
lofs : yet the banker, notwithftanding his pro- 
mife, was obliged to pay his accounts with tlie 
foreigners in moneys and this produced a con- 
fiderable lofs. 

The comptroller-general, Defmarets, ne- 
phew to the celebrated Colbert, having fuc- 
ceeded Chamillard in 1708, could not cure 
an evil which every thing rendered incurable. 

Nature cpafpired with fortune to diftrefs the 
jftate. The fevere winter of 1 709 obliged the 
Icing to remit to the people nine millions of 
taxes at the time when he had not wherewithal 
to pay his ibldiers. The fcarcity of provifions was 
fo exceffive, that it coft forty-five millions for 
provifions to the army s and the king’s ordinal y 
revenue fcarce produced forty-nine. The ex- 
pences of this year 1709? amounted to two hun- 
dred and twenty one. millions. There was then 
a neceffity for ruining the ftate, that the enemy 
migfit not make tbemfelves m^fters of it. The 
‘ diforder gtw to fuch a head, and was fo Jit- 
repaired,; that for' a long time afer the , peace, 
f'S'the banning of the. year 1715, the' king ' 
jyas oMiged^ thirty-two millions of 

to be ncgociated, in order to have eight 
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ffirillons in fpecie. In fcort, at his deaths he 
left a debt of tivo thoufand fix hundred mii« 
■lions^ reckoning c^vcnty-eight livres to the 
mark, the rate to v/hich the coin was then 
reduced: and this makes about, four thoufand 
iiv'e hundred miilions^ of our current rnone^" 
m 1750* 

, It is afronifliing, but true^ that this immeni 
debt would not have been a burthen impoffibic 
to bear^ had there been at that time a flourifhing 
commerce in France^ a paper credit efehlillieds 
and fubftantial companies, which would have 
anfwered this credit, as is the cafe in Sweden, 
England, Venice, and Holland : for when a 
powerful flate is indebted only within itfelf, 
credit and circulation are fufSdent to make 
payments* But a great deal w'as wanting for 
France to have at that time a fuffident number 
of fprings to fet a-going fo vaft and complicated 
a* machine, the weight of which cruflied it 
Lewis XI V» in his reign expended eighteen 
thoufand millions j which amounts^ one year 
with another, to three hundred and thirty mil- 
lions of the prefent currency, by compeniatiog 
interchangeably with each other, the nominal 
raifings and lowerings of the coin* 

Under the adrhiniftration of the great Colbert, 
the ordinary revenues of the crown rofe only to 
an hundred and feventeen millions, at twenty* 
feven livres, and afterwards t wenty^ eight I ivres 
to the fllver mark. Thus the whole furplus 
was always furniflied by extraordinary methods^ 
Colbert was obliged, for example, to raife 


* Four thoufand miUions, amounting to above om hra- 
ix^d and eighty millions 

foujr 
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four hundred millions in fix years timCj in the 
war of 1672. The king had but very few an- 
cient domains of the crovrn left. Thefe are 
declared unalienable by all the parliaments of 
the kingdom ; and yet almofi: all of them are 
alienated. The king^s revenue confifts at pre- 
fent in the wealth of his fubjedsj and is a 
perpetual circulation of debts and payments. 
His majefiy owes the people more noniiaai 
millions a-year, under the name of annuities of 
the town^houfe^ than any king ever drew from 
the domains of the crown. 

In order to form an idea of this prodigious 
increafe of taxes, debts, riches, circulation, 
and at the fame time the embarraffments and 
trouble which have been experienced in i Vance 
and other countries, it is to be cerdidered, that 
at the death of Francis I. the fiate owed about 
thirty millions of livres to the town-houfe, 
and that at prefent it owes upwards of forty- 
five millions a-year. 

Tbofe v/ho have compared the reve- 
nues of Lewis XIV. ¥/ith tbofe of Lewis 
Xy. have found, by only keeping to the fixed 
and current revenue, that Lewis XIV. was 
by much, richer in 1683, at the time of Col- 
bert’s death, with an hundred and feventeen 
ihillions of revenue, than his fuccefF r was in 
J730, with nearly two hundred millions: and 
this will appear, by confidering only ;the fixed 
’and ordinary revenues of the crown. For an 
hundred and feventeen nominal millions, with 
t|3e" mark at twenty-eight livres, are a much 
greater fum than two hundred millions at forty- 
mnt livres, which was the amount of the king’s 
in -.1730 ■ and moreover, we muft 

reckon 
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reckon the charges increafed by the loans of 
the crown. But the revenues of the kJ.ng^., 
that is, of the : ftate, have fince been accuinu- 
Jated ; and the knowledge of the ii nances has 
been brought to fuch a fiate of perfeSion^ that 
in the ruinous war of 1741, there was no 
ftagnation of credit- We have begun to form 
funds of mortgages, as among the Engliili;. 
it was neceiTary to adopt a part of their fyibem 
of finances, as we have done of their philofop 37: 
and if in a fiate purely monarchical, thefe cir- 
.culating notes could be introduced, which at 
leaft double the wealth of England, the admi- 
niftration of France would acquire its laft de* 
gree of perfedion f. 

In 1683, there were about five hundred no- 
minal millions of filver coin in the kingdom j 
and about twelve hundred of the prefent cur- 
rency. But the denominatiQn In our, days is 
altnoft double what it w^as in ColbertJ's. time* 
It therefore appears, that France is only about 
one fixth part richer in circulating fpecie, fince : 
the death of that minifter# It is much more 
fo in materials of filvejr and gold worked and-, 
ufed for fervice and luxury. In 1690 it had 
not however four hundred millions of our pre- 
fent coin; and at this day we have as much 
as there is circulating fpecie. Nothing fhews 
more plainly, how commerce, the fources of 
which Colbert opened, has been increafed,. 


^ The abbot of St. Pierre, in his Journal Politique, on 
the article SyUem, fays, that in .England and Holland 
there are no more notes than fpecie ; but it is certain 
that the former greatly exceed the latter and do not 
fubfiil but by credit. 

/ %isasi,. 

, ' when 
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when a free courfe has been given to its chaa» 
neisj that were fliut clofe by the,, wars. In« 
duilry has been brought to pertectibn, notwith- 
fiaading the emigration of (o mant^ which 

the revoking of the ecii£l of Natitz has dif- 
perfecl ; , and this induilry fiiil increafes every 
■da'va , The nation is capable of as great things^ 
and even itdi greater, than it was under Lewis 
XiV, bccaufe genius and commerce ahvays 
g^in. new ftrength wherever they are encoii» 
raged. 

To fee the affluence of individuals, the nuoi- 
her of agreeable hoiifes built in Paris and in 
the provinces, the moUiCude of equipages, the 
conveniences and r<?fineaients of luxury, you 
would think that our opulence is twenty 
times greater than it w^s formerly. Ail this 
is the fruit of ingenious labour' raiher than 
of riches. At this day it cofes- but little 
more for an agreeable lodging, than it did for 
a bad one in the reign of Heiiry IV. A beau- 
tiful fort of glafs of our own manufacture a- 
dorns our 'haufes, at a‘ much lefs expcnce 
titan the little glafles which were brought from' 
.’Venice: our fine and'ihowy fluffs are cheaper 
'tJjan"' thofe which we brought.' from foreign' 
.countries,, and which' were not of e'qiul worth 
■Witll,;them. In effecSl, it i$ not filver and gold' 
that procure' a commodious life, but genius, A 
people pofieffed only of the fe metals would be 
whereas, on the other hand, a people 
■^without thefe metals, but- who- can happily em- 
.;|Ioy all the predations of the earth, would he 
■truly wealthy, people. ' France has this ad- 
. with a great- deal more fpede than m 

jttemary for circulation. 
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Iiidoftry being brougbt to perfection in the 
tov/iiiu grew i:p and ircreafed in die oountry. 
There a^^^ay:5 be co^iiplaincs raifed about 
the cr'C'^b'cnofthe c-'b^urersof the ground : }'rai 
hear thw;.' ro all cc:n:;i:o; of the vi'odd 5 and 
Inch rnurrcurinns are gene:?-'-'- rrodiiced frozn 
indolent’ people of fortune, who .-dcnin ihe 
go?ernnie,nt more than they hernot^n peo- 

it iis true that in ahnofl: ever/ cot-nry^ 
if fiirh as rafs their drys In rural ia'hours naJ . 
Icifore to minx-niny tln-y wordd rib up againii 
the enafuions which take fi'oe... them a rait of 
their fuiii'ance* T’hey would detell the necef- 
flty of paving fuch taves as they bavd not laid 
up'ori thearfolves, and of bearing the burthen of 
the flate v;ith-oiit participating cf the advan** 
tages' enjoyed by other citizens, it does not 
belong to the province of hiidory to examine 
how the people may be taxed' without being 
opprelledj' and to mark the precife point fa difk 
cult to be found out between the execution 
of the laws ' and the .abufe. of 'them 5 be'- , 
twccii' impoft and rapine.' -But hiilory ought 
to ilrew, that' if b iiripo'Oible for ' a- town to 
be flaurifoing? nnlefs'tlre: country round it cn^ 
joys plenty V for certainly tht* pj'oduce ^of-lts. 
fk’ids ibppofu their inhabitants. Wfohear'om 
p'articuiar days^.in' all the to.wns of France, the 
fepToadies of rhofe who by their profoiBam are 
allowed to deckisn 'in public .againft ail the ■ 
different branches of co'nfampiioii'to which the 
name of Itixury is given. It is evident thattlie 
nouriihment for this luxury is furniflicd n.o 
otherwlfe than by the iiiduftrious 'labour of the " 
tillers of the ground ; a labour which is.al-' ■ 
ways dearly paid for, 

' Moro ■ 
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More vineyards have been planted, and better 
cultivated. New wines have been made, that 
were not known before, like tkofe of Champaign, 
the makers of which have been well acquainted 
with the methods of giving them the colour, 
flavour, and ftrength of the Burgundy wines, and 
w^hich they vend among foreigners to a great 
advantage. This increafe of wines has pro- 
duced that of brandies. The cultivation of 
gardens, of pulfe, and fruit hath received a pro- 
digious improvement 5 and the commerce in 
provifions with the colonies of America has 
from thence been augmented. The loud com- 
plaints which have been made in all times 
about the mifery of the country, have now 
ceafed to have any foundation. Befides, in thefe 
vague complaints there is no difl:in(9:ion made 
between the planters, the farmers, and the 
mechanics. Thefe iaft live only by the la^ 
bour of their hands j and the cafe is alike 
in all the countries of the world, where 
the bulk of the people, or the greater num- 
ber, fhouid fubfift by that means : but there 
is fcarcely a kingdom in the univerfe in which 
the planter and the farmer are more at eafe 
than in France i and England alone may dis- 
pute this advantage with it. The proportional 
land-tax, inftead'of that, fubftitutedatdifcretion, 
has ftill contributed for about thirty years paft to 
tender moreftable the fortunes of fuch hufband- 
men as have ploughs, vineyards, and gardens. 
The handy-craftfman, or workman,, muft be 
leftrained to neceflaries for labour ; fuch is the 
nature of man. For though the greateft part 
of mankind fhouid be poor, there is no neceffity 
fef thek being miferable* 


The 
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The ruiddling fort have enriched themfelves 
by induftry. The minifters and the courtiers 
are lefs wealthy, becaufe money having 
been raifed nominally near half its lvalue, 
their appointments and penfions have continued 
the fame 5 and the price of goods has rofe 
more than half. ' This is what has happened in 
ail the countries of Europe, The feveral dues 
and fees have every where remained on 
the ancient footing. An elector of the em- 
pire, who receives the inveftiture of his ftates, 
pays no more than what jiis predecellbrs paid 
in the time of the emperor Charles IV. in 
the fourteenth century : and in this ceremony 
there is only a crown due to the emperor^s 
fecretary. 

What is much ftranger is, that tho’ all things 
have been raifed, the nominal value of coin^ 
the quantity of materials in gold and filver, and 
the price of merchant goods, yet the pay of a 
foldier has continued at the fame rate it was 
two hundred years ago. A foot foldier has five 
nominal fous, the fame as he had in the time 
of Henry IV. None among the great number 
of ignorant men who fell their lives at fo cheap 
a rate, know, that lince the over-rating of the 
fpecie, and the dearnefs of merchandife, he 
receives about two thirds lefs than the foldiers of 
Henry IV. did. If he knew it, and demanded 
a pay two thirds greater, it mufl: have been 
granted him. From thence it muft happen, that 
as the powers of Europe would keep on foot 
two-thirds fewer troops, their forces would be 
ballanced in the fame proportion; the cultiva- 
tion of the groimd and the manufadures would 
profit by this meafure* 

We 
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We miift farther obferve, that the profits of 
commerce, being augmented, and the appoint- 
merits for all the great ofuces dimirii&ed in 
their real value, there is found to be lefs wealth 
arriong the great than formerly, and more a- 
mong the .middling rank of people:, and - this 
circurnftaiice has put men more upon a level. In. 
former days there was no refource for the little 
but to ferve the great. At prefent iodiiftry has 
opcaedathoufand ways, which were not- known 
an hundred years ago. In iliort, in whatever 
manner -the linances of the irate may be admi- 
iiiftered^ France pofleffes in the labour of twenty 
millions, inhabitants an ineilirnabl e trcaiinec 


. C H A P. CCIIL 
Of the Sciences. 

T HlS'bappy age, which has feen a revolu- 
tion produced in, the human mind, did not 
faepi deftined to it. To begin with phiiofophy, 
there was no appearance in the time of Lewis 
that it fhould have emerged out of the 
ehpos into which it was plunged. The inqui-™ 
iition of Italy, Spain, and Portugal, had link- 
ed /the errors in philofophy to the tenets of 
religion: .the- civil wars in France, and the 
difputesof Cal vinifm were not more adapted 
|o cultivate human -.reafon than, was the fana- 
^Grornwell-s.time in England. Tlia’ 
of Tiiorn -renewed the ancient pla- 
fyifem of the Caldeans, which, had been 
f^tpoded for fo long a time, this truth was 

con- 
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coiidcmned at Rome ; and the congregation c-f 
the holy ofiice, compofed offeven cardinn:!.?,^ 
having declared not ojily hr-retical but abfurd 
the motion of the earth, without which there 
is no true aftronomy, (the great Galiteo having 
a Heed pardon at the age of hv^irzy for being dn 
the right,} there was no .appeamnee that the 
truth would be received inthev/orid. 

Chancellor Bacon had fliewn, but at a difo 
tance, the tracb which might be followed. Ga- 
iileo had made fome difcoverics on the defeent of 
bodies^ Torricelli began to afeertain the gravity 
of the air which furrounds us 5 and feme expe-* 
ri meats had been made at Magdeburg. Notwich** 
fianding' thefe eifays, all the fchools continued 
in abfurdity, and the world in ignorance. Xheii 
appeared Defcartes 5 he did the contrary of 
what ought to have been done i inftead of ftix# 
dying nature, he waited to guefs at her. He 
was the greateft geometrician of his age; but 
geometry leaves the mind as fhe finds It. That 
of Defcartes was too much addidled to inven-* 
ti on. The prince of mathematicians made 
fcarcely any more than romances of philofophy. 
,..A-man who fee rued experiments, never cited ■ 
Galilseo, and was for building without mate-' 
rials, could ercci no more than an imaginary 
edifice. 

ITat which was romar^tic in it fuc'ceeded ; 
and the few' truths, mixed with thefe new chi- 
meras, were at firft contefted ; but at laft thefe 
few truths broke out by the help of the method 
which he himfelf introduced. For before his 
time there was no thread for this labyrinth ; 
and at leaft he gave one, of which an ufe was 
made after he had bewildered hirnfelf It was 
a great deal todeftioy-the chimeras ofPeripate- 

ticilm. 
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ticifrri, tho* by means of other chimeras* Thefe 
two phantoms combated each other. They 
fell fucceffively ; andreafon raifed itfelf at length 
upon their ruins. There was at Florence an 
academy for experiments, under the name del 
Cimento, eftabliflied by cardinal Leopold de 
Medicis, about the year 1655. They were 
already aware in this country of the arts, that 
it was not poffible to comprehend any thing 
about the grand fabric of nature, but by exa- 
mining her minutely. This academy, after 
the days of Galilaeo, and from the time of Tor- 
ricelli, performed fignal fervices. 

Some philofophers in England, under the 
gloomy adminiftration of Cromwell, met toge- 
ther for the difcovery of truth, at a time when 
it was opprefled by the feverity of enthufiafra.. 
Charles II. being called home to the throne of 
his anceftors, by the repentance and inconftancy 
of his own nation, gave letters patent to this 
infant and riling academy; but this was all that 
the government gave. The royal fociety, or 
rather the free fociety of London, laboured to 
promote ufeful knowledge. It was from this 
i llluftrious body, that in our days proceeded the 
difcQveries on light, the principle of gravita- 
tion, the motion of the fixed ftars, and an 
; hundred other inventions, which in that re- 
;fpe^ might give occafion to the calling of this 
iage4 the age of the Englifh as well as that of 
;;;Lewis-;XIV. ' 

Jii 1666 Colbert, jealous of this new kind 
; of glory, was defirous that the French fhould 
^ l^rtake of it 5 and, at the entreaty of fome 
men, prevailed on Lewis XIV. to 
c^^dcfeend to the eftablijOhment of the academy 

of 
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of fciences. It vvas free till 1699^ like that of 
Enalaod and the French academy. . Colbert 
dreWjfrom Italjj Dominico, Caffini*, and Huy-- 
gens from Holland, by means of large penfions. 
They difcovered the fateilites- and ring of Sa- 
turn. The world is indebted to Huygens for 
pendulum-clocks. By degrees knowlege was 
acquired in all the parts of true phyfxcs, by re- 
jecting fyfems. The public was furprifed to 
fee a chemiftry, in ivhich refearches were made 
neither for the grand fecret nor for the art of 
prolonging life beyond the bounds of nature ; 
an aitronomy which did not predict the events 
of the world , and a medicine independent of the 
phafes of the moon. , Putrefadtion was no lon- 
ger the parent of animals and plants. There 
were no more prodigies, froni the time that na- 
ture came to be better known ^ for Ihe was ftu7 
died in all her works. 

Geography received aftonifliing improve- 
ments. No Iboner had Lewis XiV. built theob- 
fervatory, than he caufed a degree of the meridian 
to be meafured in 1669, by Dominic Cailini, 
andPicartj which was continued towards the 


^ John Dominico Cafiini was one of the moil able 
aftronomers that ever Italy produced. HefiouriOied in the 
feventeenth century, and in his youth was appointed pro- 
feiTor 01 agronomy a: Bologna : but he was invited into 
France by Colbert to be member of tbs Hoyal Academy of 
Sciences 5 aiid there he fpent the remaining part of bis life, 
which was happily extended to extreme oid age. He ex- 
plained the nature and revolutions of comets ; he difeo- 
vered that the planet Mars revolved upon its own axis, in 
twenty-four hours, and ferty minutes ; he difeerned the 
fpots on the body of Venus : he demonftrated that Sa- 
turn had iive fatellites, inilead of one, which was all that 
Huygenji had difeerned 5 and he meafured a degree of the 
meridian in the fouth of France, 

■ VoL. Vin, M North 
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North in 1683^ by la Hire; and at laftCalEni pro- 
longed it in 1700, as far as the extremity of 
RoufliOoji, This is the fineft monument of 
ailTonomy, and is fufficient to eternize this age. 
In 1672, natural philofophers were fent to 
Cayenne, jn order to make ufeful obfervations* 
This voyage gave rife to the difcovery of a 
new law of nature, which the great Newton 
has demonftrated, and has paved the way for 
thofe more famous voyages which have fince 
given a luftre to the reign of Lewis XV* 

In 170O5 Tournef^rt was fent to the 
Levant, to colledi there the plants neceflary to 
enrich the royal garden, which was formerly ne- 
glefled, but at that time was reftored to its due 
honour, and is now become worthy of the cu- 
riofity of Europe. The royal library, already 
well flocked, was enriched under Lewis XIV, 
with upwards of thirty thoufand volumes ; and 
this example is fo well followed in our days, 
that it contains at this time more than an hun- 
dred and eighty thoufand. He caufed the law- 
fchool to be opened, which had been fliut for 
an hundred years paft. He eftabliflied in all the 
imiverfities of France a profeflbr of the French 
law. One would imagine that there fliould be 
no other here, and that the good Roman laws 
incorporated with thofe of the country, fhould 
form but one body of the laws of the nation. 

, were eftabliflied, 

^Tis v/ell known, that the journal des Scavans, 
which begun in 1665, is the firft of all the 
.works of this kind with w^hich Europe is at this 
^ ,d;ay filled, and into which too many abufes 
“ have crept, as commonly happens in things of 
the greateft utility. 

2 The 
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.. ' The academy of the belles lettres, compofed 
at firit^ in 1663, members of the French 

^acadeoiy, for tranfmitting to pofterity, by me- 
dals, the actions of Levels XiV. became ufefa! 
to the public, from the'time that it was no lon- 
ger iblely employed about the monarchy and 
that they applied them halves to refearches into 
anticiuiiy, and a 'judicious criticiYm ^ upon opi- 
nions and fadis. ' It produced nearly the fame 
effect in hiitor)-, as the academy of fciences did 
in natural philofophy : it difpelled-errors. 

The ipirit of difeernment' and criticifms 
which encreafed ,by degrees, infeniibly de- 
ftroyed fiiperftition. It is to this dawn of 
reaibn that we owe the declaration of the 
king in 1672, which forbids the tribunals to 
admit fimple accufarlons of forcery/ This 
v/as a matter which durfl not be attempted un- 
der Henry IV. and Lewis XHL And' if, fines 
1672.5 there have been accufations of enchant- 
ment, the judges ,have not condemned the per- 
fons accufed, excepting where profanation cf 
religion, or the ufe of p.oifon, was proved againft 
them : It 


^ In 1609 fix hundred tbreerers were condemned in the 
jurisdidiion of the parliament of Eourdeaux, and mofl: of 
them burnt, Nicholas Remi, in his Demonoiatri, gives an 
account of nine hundred ariets, pafled in fifteen years 
againfl forcerers in Lorrain cnly. The famous curate;, 
Lewis Guaffredi, burnt at Aixin 1611, had publicly owned 
that he was a forcerer,. and the judges believed him. 

It is Eiameful that father ie Brun, in his treatife of 
Superftitious Pra<£i:ices, ftiU admits of the deciEon of 
doubtful matters'by cafting lots. He even goes fo far as 
to fay, page 544, that the parliament of ParL acknow'- 
ieged it 5 but he is millaken : the parliament indeed owned 
that there were profanations and enchantments, but 

Uz no. 
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ft m?as formerly very common, to try Tor- 
cerers by plunging them in 'water, 'being iirft 
bound with cords ^ and if they floated on the 
lurface, they were convicted. Several judges in 
the provinces had ordered fuch trials to be oiatle^ 
and thefe methods ftili continued for a long 
time among the people. Every fhepherd was 
a forcerer 5 and amulets and flrudded rings wei’e 
ufed in the towns. The efFedls of a hazd- 
wand, vcith which it vcas believed that fprings, 

. treafares, and thieves, could be found out, 
tvere looked upon as certain ; and have flill a 
great deal of credit given them in more than 
one province of Germany. There wavS hardly 
any body but who had his nativity cafty and 
nothing was .talked of but magical fecrets. 
All ranks were infedfed with the dekdlon. 
Learned men and magiftrates had writ ferioufly 
upon thefe matters. A fet of authors w^as diftin- 
giiiilied by the nameof Daeroonographi. There 
were rules for difcerning true magicians, and 
true demoniacs, from the falfe. In fine, even to 
our time, there was hardly any thing adopted 
from antiquity but errors in every kind. Su- 
perftitious notions were fo rooted among men, 
that people were frighted by a comet in 1680 ; 
and fcarce any one dared to combat this popu- 
lar fear. James Bernoulli, one of the greateft 
mathematicians in Europe, in his anfvver to thofe 
who maintained th-e ominous nature of comets, 
fays, that its head cannot be a fign of the divine 

, no fupernatural effcds produced by the The book 

Q&\m^X.Sur hs <vsmpires^ Jur ies appantions, has been 
looked upon as the work of a difordered brain, but it plainly 
£hews how much the mind of man is addi<Jfed to fuperilition. 

wrath. 
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wrath, , becaufe that head is eternal ; but that 
the tail, may verv^ well be fo. Flowever, neither 
the head nor tail are eternal. ’It was then ne« 
ceiiary that Eayle fliould write againfl: vulgar 
prejudices, a book, famous at that time, which 
the progrefs fiiice made by reafon, has now reii- 
^ dered uieJefs. 

One would not believe that fovereigns had 
obligations to philofophers. It is however true, 
that^this philoibphic ibirit, which has gained 
ground among all ranks except its lower dais 
of people, has very much contributed to give a 
due v;eight to the rights of princes. Dhputes 
which would have formerly produced excom- 
munications, interdicts, and fchifms, have 
caufed none of thefe things. It has been 
iaid, that the people v/ould be happy had they 
philofophers for their kings; it is equally true, 
that kings are the more happy, when many 
of their fubjeds are philofophers. 

It muft be allowed, that the reafon.able 
fpirit, which begins to prefide over education 
in the large towns, has not been able to cujre 
the frenzy of the fanatics in the Cevennes, nor 
prevent the inferior people of Parisfliewing their 
folly at the tomb to St. Medard nor quiet the 
. ■ . 'dif.- 

^ Miracles faid to be performed at tbe tomb of the abbe 
Paris, in the year 1730. As this abbe was a profeiTed 
Janfenifij the Jefuits v/oufld not allow Vih co be a faint, 
and found-. means^todntereii; both the clergy and the go- 
vernment againil hiS. pVetenhons to this title. The arch- 
bifhop of; Paris publiflie'd a .^andamus,, condemning the 
new miracles Janfenift. The life of the 

abbo, which had been published atBrulTels, was pronounced 
heretical by the holy congregation of the ofSce, and burnt 
by the hands of $he hangman; but the reputation of the 
. defuma 
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difpates, as violent as they are frivolous, which 
arife between men who ought to be v/ifer. But 
before this age, fuch difputes liad canfed iroubles 
in Europe : the miracles of St, Medard were 
believed by the moil: confiderable citizens ; and 
fanaticifm, wdikh had been confi led within the 
mountains of the Cevenaes, diii'ufed itfelf into 
the towns. 

All kinds of fcience and literature were 
exhaufted in this agC^ and fo many writers 
have extended the powders of the hunjan under- 
ftanding, that thofe, who at other times would 
have been thought prodigies, pafs’d undillin- 
guifhed in the croud. Their glory is leilened 
dn account of their number ; but the glory of 
the age is greatly exalted. 


defun€t fiourifhed under this perfccution. Kis tomb was 
furrounded by crowds of devotceS; the lame were cured, 
the blind were reftpred to light ; fo that the catalogue of 
miracles daily increafed, until the burying-ground of St, 
Medard was fhut up by the king’s exprefs arret, and then 
the faint being deprived of his retinue, funk into oblivion. 







ADVERTISEMENT. 

VoL. IX. will complete VOLTAlRE’s 
Universal Historv, including the Age 
OF LEWIS XIV. and Vot. X. will begin 
his Dramatic Works, which are tranflated 
by the Rev. Mr. P'rancklin. 




